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For the daily clean-up use Old Dutch in the bath- 
room, Makes everything clean and bright with 
little labor. Goes further and does better work. 5 


Easily removes stains and scum. Restores original 
beauty of porcelain, enamel and marble surfaces. 


Old Dutch is superior to soap and caustic or acid 
preparations. Quick—Thorough— Economical. ee 
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The one instrument that plays 
Victor Records perfectly 


That instrument is the Victrola. It is specially made to 
play Victor Records, and similarly Victor Records are made 
to be played on the Victrola. No combination of substitutes 
will enable you to hear the great artists of the world as they 
themselves have chosen to be heard. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the 1st of each month. 


Victrola 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. “HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
REG. U. S&S, PAT. OFF. 
Victor Talking Machine Company all our productos, Loos 
under the lid! Look on the label! 
Camden, New Jersey VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


Camden, N. J. 
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Cover: “Have a Bite?” 
Harrison Fisher 
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Meredith Nicholson 
Just to Have a Heart Like His 
Edgar A. Guest 


Decoration by M. L. Bower 
Squaring Mr. Turkeltaub 


Montague Glass 
Illustrated by F. C. Yohn 


Find the Woman . 


Arthur Somers Roche 
Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


This Eileen Person 


Frank R. Adams 


Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 
I Become a Killer 


James Oliver Curwood © 


Illustrated with Photographs 
Nanny 
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The Stage To-day 
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The Evil Genius 
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Next Mont 


W. Somerset Maugham 


W SOMERSET MAUGHAM has traveled far, seen 
¢ much, encountered life in many phases, and put 
the result of this experience into brilliant short stories, 
novels, and plays. A sojourn in the South Sea Islands 
gave us “The Moon and Sixpence,” one of the most 
talked-of novels of last year. This did not exhaust, 
however, the material he gathered in that fascinating 
quarter of the globe, and a new short story, 


Macintosh 


will appear in NoveMBER CcsMOpPOLITAN. The scene is 
laid in Samoa. It is an unforgetable tale, with its vivid 
pictures of the native Polynesian in contact with his 
European subjugators. 

CosmMopoLiraN for November will have a contents- 
table of names that stand at the very top of the list of 
story-tellers and picture-makers. You will do well to 
place your order for it at once with your news dealer, 
for the supply may not be equal to the demand. 


Hearst, President 


Josrru A. Moons, Vice-President and Treasurer 


$4.00 A Year in U. S. and Possessions, and Canada; $4.50 Elsewhere 


Ray Lone, Vice-President W. G. Lanepon, Secretary, 119 W. 40th 8t., New York 


35 Cents a Copy 


Published monthly at 119 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y.. by International Magazine Company. Entered as second-class matter, 


September 8, 190. 


5, at the Post-Oifiee, New York, N. ¥.. under the Act of March 8, 1879. Entered on July 1, 1918, at the 


Post-Office, Atlanta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: Chicago, Los Angeles, Callf.; San Francisco, Calii. 
All subscriptions are payable in advan‘e and at the full price. Cosmopolitan is never offered in combination with other magazines at a 


reduced rate. We cannot begin subscriptions with 
When sending in your renewal or making a request for 


current issue. 


back numbers. 


Unless otherwise directed we begin all subscriptions with the 
a change of address, please give us four weeks’ notice. If you 


wish your address changed, please be sure to give us both your old and new addresses. 


Cosmopolitan, 


119 West 


40th Street, New York 


COPYRIGHT, 1920, BY INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY (COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE) 
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Is your family good natured 
at breakfast P 


OST families are cheerful on 

Sunday morning. That’s be- 

cause breakfast is a leisurely meal on 

that day—no need to watch the clock 
or rush off to business. 

But how about during the week? 
You know you can enjoy that same 
breakfast-leisure every day by setting 
your clock just a little earlier. Try it 
tomorrow and see the difference it 
makes! 

A late get-up can puta family criss- 
cross quicker than anything else. The 
kind of a breakfast you have can make 


or wreck your day. Sleep-Meter 
specializes in the business of smooth- 
ing out the domestic wrinkles that 
come from getting up just a little 
too late to be polite. 

Sleep-Meter measures out just the 
amount of rest you decided on the night 
before and brings you to life with a 
smile instead of a scowl. 

Like all Westclox, Sleep-Meter is 
proud to wear that trade-mark of 
faithful timekeeping—the orange and 
buff tag and the name, Westclox, on 
the dial. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’ Lantern 


Factory: Peru, MWinois In Canada: Western Clock Co., Ltd., igh, Ont. 
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morals. 


and athletic fields. Strong athletics. 
Y.M.C.A, 


care of each boy. 87th year. 


Suffield 


traininz of brain, body and 


\ttractive New England town, 
3% hours from New York City. Complete 
modern buildings, gymnasium 
Active 
A thorough preparation for college, 
business, scientific schools. Intimate advisory 
Separate 


department for young boys. House mother. 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A. M., Principal, 11 Main Street, Suffield, Connecticut 


A Military School 
for Boys 


Ex-President William H. Taft says: 


“I congratulate you on the honored tradi- 
tion which surrounds this school. More and 
more we are making our preparatory schools 
into communities like those English schools, 
Manchester, Rugby, Eton, where the boys are 
given the ideas of manliness, straightlorward- 
ness, decency of life. | That is what you have 
cultivated here at Suffield.’ 


Extract from Speech to Suffield Alumni, 
June goth, 1915. 


for Boys under 15. Un- 
Hillside Home School {qiesy'stem of supervised 
study, in open air School. Enter at any time. High elevation. 
in quiet New England village. Farm training in conjunction 
with Summer Camp. $500.00. All expense of School year. 
Special terms for entire Calendar year. THE PRINCIPAL. 

MAINE, West Lebanon. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massa, 
chusetts Institute of Technology — other scientific 
schools. Every teacher = specialis' 

FRANKLIN T. Koer, Principal, 

MASSACHUSETTS, 549 Boylston St. Cooley Sq.) 


Worcester Academy 
250 Boys. 22 Teachers. Strictly preparatory for college 
or engineering school. Junior School for young boys. For 
catalog address the G. D. CHURCH, 
SAMUEL F. Hotes, M.A., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


Powder Point School 


Will understand your boy and teach him to understand 
himself. 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A.M., Headmaster. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, 71 King Caesar Road. 


Williston 
A School for Boys. Preparatory for college or scientific 
school. Directed work and play. Junior School for boys 
from 10 to 14. A distinct school in its own building. Address 
ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton, Box F 


THE TOME SCHOOL 


On-the-Susquehanna 
For information about this national 
boarding school for boys address 
MURRAY PEABOWY BRUSH, Ph.D. 
Director 


New Swimming 


Port Deposit 


for Boys. 18 miles from 

Monson Academy Sfrinetela. 1isth year an 

up-to-date college preparatory school. Aim: to develop 

manly boys by the practical personal touch. Athletics 

carefully supervised. Fund for boys of proven worth. 

Booklet. Jos. M. SANDERSON, A.B. (Harvard), Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Monson, 2 Main St. 


The Mitchell Military Boys’ School 


A school that appeals to the young American boy and 
the discriminating parent. Exponent of clean sport, fair 
play, and thorough work 

ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal. 
MassaCHUSETTS, Billerica, Box C. 


4 for Boys. 25 miles from New York in 
Irving School the beautiful, historic “Irving” coun- 
try. 84th year. 29 years under present Head Master. New 
site and buildings 1904. Prepares for all colleges and techni- 
cal schools. Individual instruction. Athletic field. Swim- 

Pool. Gymnasium. J.M.FURMAN, A. M., Headmaster. 

NEw YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 915. 


Do you wish our assistance in 

Boys* Schools the choice of a school? If you do 
not find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
agazine, write to us. Give location, approximate amount 
you are willing to spend, and age of ‘prospectiv e pupil and 
any information you see fit. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
NEw YORK, Times Square Station, Box 155. CLUB. 


Massee Country School 


Shippin Point, Stamtord, Conn. 
tory for Boy: 
York City. 
Address 


CONNECTICUT, Stamford, Box 100. 


tnilitar: 
Newton Academy School = 
ferred. 2 hours from N. Y. City. Beautiful, high, Iocan 
ful location. 1000 feet elevation. Home care. individual 
attention. Horses and ponies tor boys’ use. Gymnasium, 
All sports. Moderate rates. Catalog. Surames sessicn, 
N.J, Newton, BoxM. PHILIP S. WILSON, A. M.,, 


A Colleg 


Junior Department js, boys 7 years uD. 
JASSEE, Ph.D 


Wenonah Military Academy 
Officer detailed. Special School for 
* LORENCE, President. 
MAJOR CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt. 
New JERSEY, W. Box 403. 


Princeton Preparatory School ory 
school for boys over 14. Rapid progress. Limited number 
of pupils and freedom from rigid class organization. 
Excellent equipment and facilities” Special attention given 
to athletics pnd moral welfare. 46th vear. 

New Jersey, Princeton. J. B. FINE, Headmaster. 


Bordentown Military Institute Preparation 

for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, 

dividual attention. Boys taught how to study. Military 

training. Supervised athletics. 36th year. For catalogue. 

Drawer C-5, address LANDON, 
aw JERSEY. Bordentown-on- the-Delaware. 


Offers a thorough physi- 

Mercersburg Academy mental and moral 

training for college or business. Under Christian masters 

the ersities. Located in the Cumberland 

Valley. New modern. Write for 
catalog. W TLLIAM MANN ns INE, LL. D., master. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Mercers»urg, Box 108 


Bethlehem Preparatory School 
1600 boys prepared for leading universities in 42 years. 
Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 
fields. Summer Separate School new 
building. JOHN C_ TUGGEY, M.A., master. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Founded 1787. Prepare boys for all colleges and techni- 
cal schools. Junior School in separate building. Moderate 
terms. Literature of interest to college stue 
dents. Address A.M., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster, Box 420. 


Kiskiminetas School Brepares for cole 
High, healthful location. 


outdoor sports under co. lnstructors. Gymnasium 
with swimming pool. . WILSON, zee 
PENNSYLVANIA, bor President. 


Trains f 
Pennsylvania Military College leadership. 
Degrees granted in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Com- 
merce and Finance. Preparatory school for boys of ‘12 and 
upward. Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry and Aviation. Un- 
usual facilities for sports. CoL. CHARLES E. HYATT. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Chester, Box 124. 


Nazareth Hall Military Academy 


Founded 1743. A Military Academy for boys. College 
preparatory and business courses. Senior, Intermediate 
and Junior Departments. Vigorous athletic and 7. 
life. Address the REv.A.D Soe D.D., Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Nazareth, Box 10 


> for Boys. Ccllege Prepara- 
Perkiomen School fry: Music,Oratory, Business. 
athletics. 20-acre campus. Scholarships. 
Character and Training for Service our 


. Saint John’s School. Manlius develops its 
Manlius boys according to common sense principles, 
successfully joining the theoretical with the practical. 
Preparation ad college and business and superior mili- 


Bric.-GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres. 
NEw YORK, Manlius, Box 110. 


Stamford Military Academy Thorough 
and military training fostering intellectual, go and 
moral needs of developing boys. Personal instruction. 
Small Classes. Manly sportsencouraged. Extensive “quip- 
ment. Ideally located at Ossining overlooking the Hudson. 

NEw YORK, Ossining. WALTER D. GERKEN. A.M.., Prin. 


Mount Pleasant Schools 
For over one hundred years a refined school home for 
boys of all ages. Practical military training with field work. 
College and business preparation. Physical training and 
athletic s . Address, CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE. 
NEw YORK, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, P. O. Box 513. 


for 50 boys, 8 to 16. 
Kyle Schoo tion, 22 miles from New Yor 
year. First prize winner competitive military drill ‘71st 
armory, N. Y. Fine athletic field—outdoor gym. your 
school looks so homelike’’—visitors’ expression. 
camp in the Catskills R. PAUL KYLE. 
NEw YorK, Irvington-on-Hudson, Box 504. 


Cascadilla 


College Preparatory School for Boys. iadivigeal 
attention. Small classes. Athletics. Gymnasium. Wel 
known school Enrollment 125. Summer hg 
Catalog M. DRUMMOND, M.A., Director. 

NEw Yorx, Box 102. 


Beautiful loca- 
30th 


aim. Junior School for younger boys in separate cottage. 
Catalo OscaR S KRIEBEL, D.D. 

PENNSYLV ANIA, Pennsburg, Box 106. 

ad and Junior depart- 

Harrisburg Academy * nts. Modern, indi- 
vidual instruction in college preparatory and ‘general 
courses. New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. 
Cottage dormitory ——_, Athletic field. Moderate 
rates. ARTHUR E. Headmaster. 

PENNSYLVANIA. “Box 


PAGE MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Big School for Little Boys 


THE LARGEST OF [TS 
CLASS IN AMERICA. 


Page Military Academy builds 
a firm foundation for a success- 
ful career. Everything adapted 
to meet the needs of small 
boys. Military training fosters ex- 
actness, cooperation, self-reliance 
and initiative. Large, modern build- 
ings’ seven-acre campus; seventeen 
resident teachers. Let our catalog 
tell you all about the school. 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster, 
R.F.D. No. 7, Box 944 —_Los Angeles, Cal. 
Boys grow big and strong in California 


4 ASK COSMOPOLITAN for information on additional schools and iene anywhere. 
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Schools for Boys 


TheArmy and Navy PreparatorySchool 
Prepares for ony college. £. new buildings. Cottage 


plan—boys and masters live together. Splendid 


= and athletic field. Write for illustrated 
, Washington, 4104 Connecticut Avenue (Suburbs). 


In the far-famed 
Danville Military Institute 
gion. Unsurpassed climate. Prepares for colleges, universi- 
business = Gov. Select 
It ome 
Charges $550. Catalog. Box B. 
VIRGINIA, Danv ile °CoL. ROBERT A. BURTON, Supt. 


pares for unl- 
Fishburne Military School veraities and busl- 
Resultful military train .C. under 
equipment. Diploma admits to all colleges. 
ing encampment near famous caverns at 
Spring, Waynesboro, Box 401. MAJOR MORGAN H. HupGIins. 


(Military.) A 
Randolph-Macon. Academy Branch ot the 
ih-Macon System. n the Valley o: rginia. Eq 
t $100,000. Prepares for College or 
Schools. Gymnasium gud Athletics. $450. 29th year opens 
mber 21st Cuas. L. MELTON, A.M.., Principal. 
Front Royal, “Box 404. 


est private 
Staunton Military Academy Xtadems in the 
East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the a al 
Academies or Business. Gym 
swimming pool and athletic park. New $200, 000 
Charges $600. For catalogue address 
VIRGINIA, Staunton, CoOL. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D D., Prin. 


The Massanutten Military Academy 
tory School for boys, in beautiful Shenandoah 

= prepares for college and business. Music, athletics. 
ew 15,000 ining Hall and Dormitory. Limited to 100 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hud N. Y. 
INFANTRY CADET BAND MODERATE EXPENSES 
CAVALRY (Special Rates to good Musicians) FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


For catalogue write to the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


Wildwood Winter School 


September 28 to June 10. On a 200-acre Farm (1050 
feet above sea level.) Pro’ 
in health for normal boys. Home life. Home care of 
habits, morals, and manners. Simple duties. Camping 
Trips. Intensive tutors. Limited 
enrollment—one teacher to 0; 

SUMNER C. HOOPER, OBA. (Harvard, 1895). 

MAINE, Kineo, Box 37. 


The School 
Kentucky Muilitary Institute PWin- 
ter Home in Florida. 
Rated Honor School by U. 8. War Dept. Senior and 
Junior R. O. T. C. Early registration see. Large 
waiting list last tn oly For catalog addr 


KENTUCKY, Lyn THE SECRETARY . 


Lake Forest Academy 50%, Boys. College Bre- 


ar 
tery institute. Bente ideals. ‘Alm distinctively —_ 
Seimming pool. ail: athletics (1 hour north of Chicago). 
all athletics our north 0! cago 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmae 
ILLINoIs, Lake Forest, Box 118. 


tgs, Woodstock, Box 1. 


College Pre- 
Blackstone Miltary Academy bry 
and home een for boys in healthful Piedmont section of 
Virginia. Unit of Reserve Officers Training Corps. New 
buildings and complete gymnasium. Full commercial 
Tuition $525.00. For catalogue address 
VIRGINIA, Blackstone, BoxA. CoOL. E.S. LiGoN, Pres. 


© you want to give your boy 
Boarding Schools & or girl the best possible pre} 
aration for life? A good boarding school solves the pro 
Cosmopolitan can find the one best suited to your 
requirements if you_will write, giving full particulars, to 
L R. Gilbert, COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
New York City, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Highest grade preparatory and general courses. a 
forstrong faculty. -C. under supervision of U.S.Arm 
Officer. Inspiring location. Best moral surroundings. $500 
includes éverything. BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY 

TENNESSEE, Spring Hill, Box 3. ACADEMY. 


> ge AND 
Castle Heights Military Academy care 
HEIGHTS JUNIOR SCHOOL, two separate institutions under 
one management that take the boy at age of seven and pre- 
him for coliege, professional school or one. ue, 
‘or illustrated catalogs address CoL, L. L. Ric! 
“TENNESSEE, Lebanon, Box 77. 


Tennessee Military Institute 

Nation-wide patronage and recognition establish T.M. 
I.as The South’s Best Known Military School. Modern 

uipment. Prepares for college or business. $600 covers 
all charges including uniforms. Write for catalog. 

TENN NESSEE, Sweetwater, Box 313. 


The Columbia Military Academy 


U. 8. Government. Half-million dollar plant. 67-acre 
campus, athletic fields, splendid equipment. .O.T.C. 
under direction U. 8. Army officer. Junior school for 
boys. Catalog. THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 
TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 203. 


The Citadel 


Founded 1842. ar De ment a ‘ Distin- 
Military Collec’ . T. C. Engineering, 

OND, Superintendent. 
SourH CAROLINA, Charlesto 


School. 282 boys from 18 states and 2 foreign countries. 

Officers detailed from U.S. Army. es for college or 

business. $60,000 improvements during * vacation. Catalog. 
REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D. 

SourH CAROLINA, Charleston, Box F. 


C.40.R.R. Brick pulldings, Athletic: field. Terms $425. 
Catalog ress COL. H. B. Moore, A.M., Principal 
West VirGinia, Lewisburg, Box 15. 


Charlotte Hall School 


Academy, in proximit y to Baltimore and Washington. 
Estate of 325 acres. ealthful location. Safe home for 
. Business and classical courses. erate terms. 
For catalog address CAPT. B. F. CROWSON, Principal 
MARYLAND, St. Mary's Co., Charlotte Hall. 


Riggs School 


For Boys. High School, Agricultural and College Pre- 
Daratory Courses. 175 acre farm, fully equipped. Outdoor 


Send for booklet. 
. B. Riecs, Headmaster. 
Coynecticut, Lakeville. 


1921. Early ‘application is 


1000 feet above the 
Todd Seminary for Boys }8 a. 73rd year. Ex- 
clusively for younger boys (7 to 16). ‘Right thinking de- 
velo; through comradeship between teachers and boys. 
Vig it watchfulness of personal Lg Summer camp, 
Onekama, Mich. NOBLE HILL, — 
NOIS, Woodstock. (1 hour rom Chicago.) 


Western Military Academy 
conned annually some time school opens. 
w being assigned for entrance in September, 


D. EaTon, Supt. 
ILLINOIS, Alton, Box 22. Mas. R. L. JACKSON, Prin. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


Strictly Academic. 14 miles from Chicago. Boys edu- 
cated through books and “ observation'’ tours to Chicago's 


industrial institutions. Separate lower school for younger |. 


boys. For particulars address Cot. H. D. ABELLS, Supt. 


LLINOIS, Morgan Park, Box 100 


Miami Military Institute 


Collegiate courses, preparation for Government Acade- 


mies, Higher Colleges, Universities or poms. Prep. De- 
artment. Military training under U. Army Officers. 
Ga: talog ORVAN GRAFF Baows, President. 


OHIO, Germantown, Box 66. 


Ohio Military Institute 
High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower school for younger boys. Cer- 
tificates admit to colleges. ae tics 
A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent. 
Ox10, College Hill, Box 44. (Near Cincinnati.) 


John’s Military Academy 


Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 

scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high, well- 

— ground, in Waukesha County Lake region. 
atalogue. 

WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield, Box 2K. 


The Princeton Tutoring School 


“We tutor but do not cram.” 
are for the Entrance Examinations to Fr 


Students 
Colleges. 
authorities feel that the required su’ 
reviewed in time for the examinatio: For booklet, terms 
and any desired information, address 


JouN G. Hun, Ph.D. 
NEw JERSEY, Princeton. 


||Carson Long Institute 


84th year. 


A home school for boys 


6 buildings, 18 acres in the healthful 
foothills of the Blue Ridge. Individual and 
personal instruction—how to learn, how 
to labor, how to live. Our aim is knowl- 
edge, character, culture, efficiency. 

College Preparatory, Business, Junior 
Courses. Spanish, French, Public Speaking. 

Separate uilding for boys under 13 years. 
Strong religious but non-sectarian influence. 
Low charges due to endowment and buying 
supplies direct from farmers. $400 and 
up; Juniors, $375. 

For further details, address 


CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 
Box A New Bloomfield, Penna. 


Marion 
Institute 


DESIGNATED HONOR SCHOOL 
1920 BY WAR DEPARTMENT 
The Army and Navy College 
One of the most distinctive 
schools in America 

Superb equipment. 8o0-acre 

campus. Patronage from 

every state and territory of 

the Union and from foreign 

countries. Ideally located in 

the Appalachian foothills in the isothermal belt 
which the Government found most satisfactory 
for training soldiers. Complete preparatory 
and college courses. Unlimited private tutoring 
without extra charge. Junior and Senior R. O. 
T. ‘C. Complete equipment for military train- 
ing. Tactical staff from the Army and U. S. 
Naval Academy. 


Army and Navy Department 
Coaching courses for entrance examinations to 
Annapolis and West Point; College Courses cov- 
ering the most dificult parts ‘of the rst year's work 
in the Academy to insure success and high rank. 
These courses have the unqualified indorsement of 
the Adjutant General. Special Courses for com- 
petitive examinations for Appointment to An- 
napolis and West Point and Cadetships in the 
Coast Guard Academy. Over four hundred 
young men sent to the Government Academies 
during the War. In 1920 Marion men won 
appointments in every competitive examination 
they stood, and made 100% of successes on 
February entrance examinations 1o Naval 
Academy. Rates moderate. For catalog and 
information, address Box C. 


Col. W. L. Marfee, Pres. 


Marion, Alabama 


RUTGERS 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


PROUD record of 154 years. Graduates 

A in every walk of life. Well-balanced 
courses. Our teachers develop studious, manly boys 
ready for any college, and combine companionship 
with discipline. Happy home life mm beautiful dor- 
mitories and the best o swimming 
pool, track, library, chapel. Owing & to’ the limited 
humber of new boys accepted, preference is given to 
applicants in harmony with the long established 
ideals of the school. Write for illustrated catalog, 
Stating age and other particulars about your boy. 


WILLIAM P. KELLY, Headmaster 
Box 135, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Shattuck School 


College Preparatory, Military, Episcopal. 
Application be filed now for the year to 
ge when 1 Ly 15 years of age. Catalogue and View 
on requi 
MINNESOTA, Faribault. 


44th y 15 
Pillsbury Academy buildings. Maxi- 
mum college preparation. Individual instructio’ Mill- 


tary and Manual training. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 
tional adv: in Orchestra and Band Music. 
talog. M110 B. Price, Ph.D., Principal. 
“MINNESOTA, Owatonna. 


FARMINGTON MAINE 


Abbott School 


“The boy at Abbott lives’’ 


Athletics on a field that would be a 
credit to any college. Hiking, camping, 
snowshoeing, skiing, a winter carnival. 


Small classes insure rapid and thorough 
work. yuaeres for business but em- 
phasizes college preparation. 


Modern methods with old-fashioned 
thoroughness. 


Catalog on request. 
MOSES BRADSTREET PERKINS, Headmaster 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
|| 
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| 
| 
reenbrier up-to-date military boarding schooi q 
for 120 boys. _Instructors—all college graduates. Bracin. 
| 
| 
| | 
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Schools for Boys 


Conservatories of Music . 


you like to know of 


We neither ask nor accept fees. 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


ou having in your wants 
which will meet 
Who not write us? We can aid you in the selection of the right school. 
This Service is free of expense to applicant and school alike. 
In writing it is essential to give—age of pupil, location, tuition, and kind of school desired. 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, 


supplied? 
wo ber requirements of your boy or girl? 


119 W New York Cit 
15 


40th St. 


Freehold Military School 
For Ninety Select Young Boys 


A school with a personal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate 
habits of obedience, promptness, order- 
liness and self-reliance. Study and play 
carefully supervised. One teacher to 
ten boys. Complete equipment. 42 
miles from New York, 66 miles from 
Philadelphia. Athletic field. All sports. 
Healthful, convenient location. Catalog. 


Major CHARLES M. DUNCAN 
Box 104 Freehold, N. J. 


77th year. Rated 
Kemper Military School asa 
Military School of the highest class by the U.S. War Depart- 
ment. High scholastic standards. Unusual manual train- 
ing challenge comparison with best 
in America. unior and Senior R.O.T.C. Athletics. 
Mo., Boonville, 712 Third St. CoL. T. A. JOHNSTON. 


43M from 

Wentworth Military Academy Sea 

Established 1880. A high grade preparatory school for boys 
of good character. Military under U.S. Army 

officer and World War Veterans. R.O.T.C. unit. Ca) acity 

400. Large new gymnasium. Re for Smal Boys 
Mo., Lexington, 1817 Washington Ave. Cou. S. 


Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through 
carefully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For catalogue 
address PRESIDENT 
MISSOURI, Mexico. 


Palo Alto Military Academy 


A school exclusiv 7 for boys from six to fifteen. me 
high school. Homelike, but with thoro military 
Non-sectarian. session the around. Fall te 
begins September L. R. P. KELLY, Supe 

CALIFORNIA, Palo Alto, P. O. ‘Box 138. 


New Mexico Military Institute 
whed school, located in a high, dry climate. 
For address 
COLONE! EL JAS. WILLSON, Superintendent. 
NEW MEXiIco, Roswell, Box E. 


MILFORD — 


A College Preparatory School 
FORMERLY 
THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
Milford, Conn. 
9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York. 


The needs of each boy are analyzed and met. 
Thoro training for college examinations. Small 
classes and individual instruction. Country life, 
supervised athletics. 

Our plan limits the number of boys we can 
accept each year. Tell us your needs and we 
will send you an outline plan of work, giving 
time required, cost, etc., for fitting for college. 
Booklet on request. 

SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prin. 
Milford, Conn. 


A school which gives close personal attention 
to each boy with the dominant aim of 


outdoor life. In the foothills of 
Watchung Mountains, near New 
for college and technical schools. 
Business Courses. Moral wma Modern 
gymnasium and swimming ol. Resident 
pictures. Strong athletics. 
82nd opens September 22nd. Early 
registration desirable. 

FRANK MacDANIEL, D.D. 
Bex 10 


PEDDIE Por 3825s 

FOR BOYS 

The achievements of Peddie graduates in scholar- 

ship and athletics at colle ege are significant of, the 

value of its training. Stalwart manhood is the all- 

important purpose of the curriculum. 

pe Pedd ie boy | is given a comprehensive 
tion. Me — powers are 


Headmaster 
Pennington, N. J. 


its st 


Write for Book 
ROGER SWETLAND, D.. 
Box Hightstown, J. 


Conservatories of Music 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
Special advantages for those who look Sorward to con- 
cert or educational work. All instruments, 
matic art, etc. filling places available 
in America. Catal: THE REGISTRAR. 
NEw YORK, Tthacs, DeWitt Pk., Box 2. 


Columbia School of Music Near 


6, 1920. Comprehensive Academic and Collegiate courses 

1 branches of music leading to Degree, Bachelor of 
Music. All classes limited in number. Register now. 
Address REGISTRAR. 

ircteots, Chicago, Box 85, 509 S. Wabash Ave. 


Lake Forest University School of Music 
‘our nee. course required for Performer’s and T. 
Certitcs Special courses in Keyboard Harmony, 
tory of Music and Appreciation. School orchestra, He 
. Address RTA MILINOWSKI, B A. 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 100. Director 


Centralizing School of Music 
(Abe ple at of all musical success. Our 
Dep’ open to advan 
and teachers wh to master this princi 
GERTRUDE RADLE PARADIS, Pres, 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 20 E. Jackson Bldy. 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 
45th Year. Finest wh A in the W 
Term 0; 13. 1920. De artmente=: 
Voice, Violin, an, theory, Public hool Music and 
plomas Tees conferr dress 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, 1013 3 Woodward Ave., 


American Conservatory 
Qaicage’ 8 foremost School of Music and Dramat’e Art, 
35th season opens Sept. 9th, 1920. For free catalog 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Pri 
ILuINoIs, Chicago, 550 Kimbail Hall 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Founded 1867, by Clara Baur. Faculty of aie 

reputation. Every branch of musical training. 

Dept. Beautiful grounds. 53rd year one 4th. For 

circular and catalogue address BERTHA Ba0vR, Directress, 
On10, Cincinnati, Highland Avenue and Oak Street. 


Combs Conservatory of Music 
Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers. Pub- 
ally Supe Music Su ision. 4 Pupils Recitals a week. 


G. R. Comss, Dir, 


An endowed school. Frank Damrosh, Director. Pro- 

vides a thorough and com ts musical in 

all branches and equipp ive vi Macrae advantages to 

most exceptional talents. adr SECRETARY. 
NEW YoOrK 120 Claremont Ave. 


New York School 
of Music and Arts 


All branches of music. Day and board- 
ing pupils. Now in our‘new building at 
150 Riverside Drive, Corner 87th Street. 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
New York City 


Business Schools 


An ounce of preparation at Peirce School before entering business is worth 
a pound of knowledge acquired afterward. 


Peirce is America’s foremost business school. 
istration; Two Year Commercial Training; Salesmanship. 
Secretarial; Shorthand and Typewriting. Send for 56 year book. Address the 


Pine Street, West of Broad 


Courses for young men: Business Admin- 
Courses for yo women: 
ecretary. 


Philadelphia 


SWARTHMORE 
PREPARATORY 


Prepares boys for college or 
life-work. Small classes. 
Junior Dept. 

For catalog address 


W. P. Tomlinson, M.A. 


Box 4 Swarthmore, Pa. 


OF 
Bryant & Stratton School goxtox 
For over 50 years a leading school in business traini 
Secretarial, Accounting, Bookkeeping and Stenograp! c 
courses. Bulletin upon request. 
SECRETARY. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 332 Boylston St. 


Burdett College 


Two-Year Resident Courses in Business Administration, 
Accounting and Secretarial. _ Young men trained for 
— positions. Gr in Send for 


ca’ 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston 11. 


r ht 
Secretarial Schools the “pleasure and 
real value that mer} be derived from agreeable ant 
ment. The jal and schools advertised 

ese pages offer the best training for responsible positions. 
They are leaders in the field and worthy of your patronage. 


Babson Institute 


For Training Men to Become Business | Executives. 
Practical E Fi Business 


Psychol Personal Efficienc Adan 
MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley Hills, 336 Washington St. 


books and board for 
Write for tus. 
CLE 


For sixty years the leading American Business College. Trains thoroly for Office 
Work and obtains employment for students who can be recommended for efficiency 
and good character. 
Business, Civil Service, Secretarial and other studies leading to dig: 
positions, good salaries, rapid promotion, and the best chance to use to 
advantage a high school or college education. 
Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. 


wee 
Exceptional nee for seit- yy tek, to young men and women of the right sort. 
INES. MA. A., LL.D., Box 655, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Intensive vocational courses in Account 


ng lecture courses. 


Stro: 
Moderate expenses. $185 pays total cost of tuition, 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in locating any school or college you desire. 
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~ Art, 
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40 acres. 9 puildings. Sturte- 
Hebron Academy vant fom of 
beau’ ‘or n New Englan tw 
some Pure water. lege preparatory. 
food rses. Domestic chemistry. Address 
MAINE, Hebron. Ww. E. SARGENT, Litt.D., Prin. 


Georg S School Dormitory Buildings. Col- 
Co-ed ional 

lege zat also Manual Training and Citizenship 

Courses. 227 Acres on Neshaminy creek. Athletics. Friends’ 

PENNSYLVANIA, George School, Box 2: 


for College a 
Dickinson Seminary Specialty. Experienced 
teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Art. Crates, All ener, Athletic field. Pool. 
Gymnasiu Co-educational. 
ideals. ‘Rates $500. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport, Box G. 
1, M In the foothills of the Wins 
Tilton eminary Mountains. For young men and 
women. Preparation for college and business. Courses for 
High School gracuates. Home economics. Christian In- 
r young boys. Endowment permits moderate cos 
choot 32 School St. GeorGceE L. PLIMPTON, Prin. 
unded [831. Strictly 
Grand River Institute trade. con educe. 
tional, preparatory school. Exceptional equipment made 
ple by endowment. New dormitories andigymnasium 
= training in business fundamentals, music and 
EARLE W. HAMBLIN, Principal. 


Om, Austinburg, Box 22. 


Co-ed. 30m. from Wash.,D. C. A 

Eastern College 20th-Century College. Fine new 

bidgs. Standard A.B.course. Also two-year degree courses 

Scie., and Bus. Superior Music 

Lay t. with certificate relations. 

September U. Roop, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Manassas, President. 


Montessori Boarding and Day School—7th 


LITTLE CHILDREN THREE TO 
Scientific direction covers die portment, 
cecupation differing for each indivi me! French, 
usic, and all formal grade = 
Philadelphia. ANNA WINDLE Palst, Dir. 


Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


Four schools m one 


Prachcal s 


tage trainmg 
The Schodls student's 


theatre afford publ. stage appearances 


Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to 
Secretarv Alviene Schools, Suite 21 
43 West 72nd St., New i 
Bet. B’way & Central Park 


1 
tion, blic ‘king Salesmanship, Au Dp. Devel- 
ops f-confide’ ence, N Memory. Personality and Self-expres- 
Literature SILas Ph. D., 


PENNSYLVANIA, ‘Philadelphia, 1730 Chestnut St 
The National Schoo oF 
The oldest chartered school of of Expromion is America. 


granted. Public spea le 


les. For log, address D. R. 
“Philadelphia. 4010-12 ‘Chestnut St. 


Academy of Theatrical Art 


Preparatory and training school for Opera, Vaudeville, 
Musical Comedy, Photo} iay Acting, Classical and Stage 
Dancing. Duy and even! . Phone Harlem 8147. 

{ 4s . NEWMAN, Gen. Director. 

New Yorx Crry,244Lenox Ave. bet. 122nd & 123rd Sts. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
i Founded in 1884 ; 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 
144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Summer Camps 


Culver Summer Schools 


Offer a take, Na at a boy’s 


ise. 400-acre cam) Cavalry, 
oodcraft and Artilery 
catalog interests you most *ADJUT 


INDIANA. INDIANA. Culver. (On Maxinkuckee.) 


Senior and Juni 
TheTec Teela-Wooket Camps Camps ye 
under 20, Roxbury, Vermont. Famous for fine saddle 
gy free riding and thorough instruction in horseman- 
M ip. A 300 acre “ Wonder} eae in the heart of the Green 
ountains. Write for booklet. MR. and Mrs. C. A. Roys. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge 3 38. 10 Bowdoin St. 


START Your CHILD RIGHT 


book.” 


- It may make a difference in 
his whole future life if you do 
not profit by the following — 


Two courses for the 
child under school age. 


**Child Training” 

“Child Training” is a system of train- 
ing on original lines emphasizing drill and 
the formation of valuable habits. 
BOOK OF LESSONS without an outfit.” 

It is much more than “merely another 
It is a Course of Daily Lessons, 


It is a 


exercises, and drills that can be given the individual child at home by either 
the trained or untrained teacher or parent—in short, a whole system of early 


education for making better chi)dren. 
An ‘Educational Bible’’ 


says theMagazine “ Education.”’ ‘‘ Teachers 
of grades below the third should make this 
their educational ‘BIBL It is a pre- 
eminently practical book. 

Few materials are ne and only those 
that can usually be proousee about the 


“Strikes a New Key” 


says the ‘‘ Telegram,"’ Portland. “Strikes a 
new key in books dealing with the educa- 
tion of the child. It is modern, alive, with 
a straight-from-the-shoulderness that puts 
it in a class by itself.’’ 

It aims to produce children who will be 


a improvised or readily obtained. 


child who has had this training should 
dob better work, should take a better stand 
throughout his whole career than he — 


wise would. All his schooling afterw 
should profit by it. 


An “Epochmaking Book’’ 


says the Baltimore News.”’ ‘‘ Promises to 
beareally epochmaking book in the history 
of education." 


the result of many years 


specialization and single-h 
to the training of young Aang 


more observant and attentive, with more 

originality, more initiative, and sharper 

wits, who will think and act more quickly, 

be better informed and more accomplished, 

more ambitious, and industrious, more 

courteous and considerate of others, and, 
above all, healthier animal s. 

The “Primary Teacher” of Boston says: 
“Tt is a practical handbook for daily use in 
bringing up children, either at home, or in 
—— a statement of educational psychol- 

in words intelligible to the layman, and 
an cxpostion of asystem which has the 
and attractiveness and none vo! 


the riginallty cism of the Montessori system 


“Kindergarten at Home” 


“Kindergarten at Home” is an adaptation of the 
ILLUSTRATED TEXE BOOK OF DAILY LES- 
SONS AN — OUTFIT of kindergarten and 


other ma’ 
‘*The Successful Child’’ 
As the “Successful Man” is one who “does 


derg, 
fore, planned to instead of in- 
struction, a series of simple lessons that will give a 
child of four or five years of age about an hour a 


day, more or less, of systematic work and the . 


directions are so explicit that any one without the 
test or knowledge of kindergarten 
principles can conduct the work at home. 


The ‘‘Chicago Tribune’”’ Says: 
Hill s experience in kindergarten 
him a person competent to select 
_ mod essential hases of the first systematic 
instruction of the child.” 
The “Christian World’’ says: 
“The book comes from the thoughtful pen of of 
Ber. V. M. Hillyer, who for many years has 
he headmaster of the Calvert School, Bittner 
a institution which has devoted itself exclusively 
to solving the problems of the education of children, 
both at home and in school. While intensely prac- 
tical, in all its pages, it is the ripe outcome of the 
penne of child psychology, and we believe that its 
systematic use day by day in a home where there 
are one or more conden would result in a develop- 
ment of habits which at present many poe 
mothers are seeking in vain to inculca 


Do not let another day go by without 
ordering ONE or BOTH of these 
Courses for YOUR child. 

“Kindergarten at Home’ and 
“Child Training’’ are independent 
of each other but may be used to- 

ether in which case one will be 
‘ound to supplement the other. 


Besides the above pre-school 
courses, Calvert School other 
courses for children from 6 to 12 


years of age. 


Please Use This Coupon, ae in the Margin What is Wished 


CALVERT SCHOOL, 4 Chase Street, Baltimore 


Date 


Please send me the CHILD TRAINING BOOK, conrioge prepaid, for which is a“ $44 


or) Please send me the KINDERGARTEN OUTFIT consisting of Book of Lessons 7 re 
aterials, carriage prepaid for which is enclosed in full payment the zum of. ..... $8.00 


pc Please send me BOTH OF ABOVE, carriage for which 


ment the sum of 


(or) Descriptive Circulars of all Courses {no charge}. 


Name 


Address 


In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired. 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


seven girls. 


@ Democratic spirit: 
dress. 


entenary 


Collegiate 


g A finely equipped school for girls. 
@ In béautiful hill country near New York City. 
@ Competent instruction—one teacher for each 


@ Six courses with diploma—college certificates. 


@ Atmosphere of happiness and good will. 
ming pool. Gymnasium. Fifty acres. 


sensible regulations and 


A catalogue will be sent on request. 


DR. ROBERT J. TREVORROW, Pres. 
Box 10, Hackettstown, New Jersey 


Institute 


47th year. 


Swim- 


The Chamberlayne 


General, special and courses. 
Household arts. Music. Languages—native teachers. 
sports. 

THE FENWAY, 28. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


Scoville School for Girls 


Full preparatory and advanced! studies, Art, Music. 
Interior Decoration, Dramatic Expression, es an 
Practical Courses. Individual care —_ supervision. For 
catalogue address Miss Rosa B. CHISMAN. 

NEw YORK City, 2042 Fifth Avenue. 


3 A school for girls. Pre- 
House In the Pines paratory as finishi 
Secretarial very attention, not only to 
habits of study, to girl’s health and happiness. 
Miss GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. (40 minutes from Boston.) 


Ossining School 
For Girls. 52nd year 
Separate school very ven 


Academic and economic courses. 
girls. For address 
ER 


ManTHA J. NARAMORE, Assoc. Prin. 
York, Ossining-on-Hudson, Box 10C. 


The Ely School 


In the country. One hour from New York. 
CONNECTICUT, Greenwich, Ely Court. 


Preparatory school. Stu- 
Putnam Hall §. dents pre ared for all leading col- 
leges. Special courses for Hig hool graduates. Musi 
Art, Domestic Sci a. Tennis, Horseback riding, Military 
Sleeping hes. Address. 
ELLEN C. BARTLETT, A.B., Principal. 
NEw YORE, Poughkeepsie. 


West Islip 


Boarding and Country Day School. A delightful home 
school which carries the girl through from kindergarten to 
dential community on Long 
Island. Ages 4 to 16. Mrs. MARY M. HADDEN, Director. 
NEw York, Long Island, Babylon. 


Ursuline Academy 
Send your daughter here for an education. Terms 
$650 or $1000 inclusive of extras. Write for catalogue. 
NEw York, Middletown. 


_ The Semple School 
For Girls. Central Boarding and Day 
a. Special and Finishing courses. La es, Art, 


nguag 
usic an ——_ Art. Social life. Outdoor Recreation’ 
DARRINGTON SEMPLE, ipal. 
New YORK 241 Central Park West, 


finishin 


Advanced Elective Courses for 


high school graduates Coll 
Certificate. eavipped. 
ipe 


Piano, Voice, Violin, 
gan, with noted men. 
Domestic Science, New Gym- 
nasium with swimmin: 
Costume Design and 
Secretarial 
nal o} with 


a delightful hon me life. 
Summit Street 
NEWTON, Mass. 


The Knox School 

For Girls. Formerly at Tarrytown-on-Hudson, now on 
Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, New ork. For catalog and 
views, address 


Mrs. RUSSELL HOUGHTON. 
NEw YORK, Cooperstown, Box 16. 


250 
The Scudder School 7 unusual practical courses. 
and finishing. (2) Domestic Science. (3) 
y Social Welfare and Community Service. 
Gymnasium, etc. ress 
Miss C. 8S. SCUDDER. 
NEW YORK City, 316 W. 72nd St., at Riverside Drive. 
Tarrytown-on- Ni 
Highland Manor on Hudson. 
school for girls. Will open October 6th on site now occupi 
by Knox ee. Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, Post- 
graduate retarial, Home-making. Prim: , Interme- 
diate. Suutdoor life. Address EUGENE H. MAN. 
NEw YorK Ciry, 216 W. 100th St., Box C. 


Skidmore School of Arts $,27gfessional and 
Women. 


or teachers and superv' isors certificate. 
sion. For catalog address a Henny KEYES, Ph.D., 
NEw YORK, Saratoga Springs, Bo: President. 


Drew Seminary 
The Carmel School for Girls on Lake Gleneida, Carmel, 


General and ‘special courses. 
Cai ‘atalog. PAUL MCCLELLAND, 
NEw York, Carmel, Box 2 President. 


A boarding school does not sup- 
Boarding Schools plant the home; but supple- 
ments it. The schools advertised in these pages will exert 
upon your girl or boy a broadening influence that will prove 
invaluable in later life. Cosmopolitan also furnishes infor- 
mation on scores of other splendid schools which do not 
advertise. Address L. GILBERT. 
NEw York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


|WALNUT LANE 


63rd Year 


High School Graduate; Aca- 
Preparation; 

Music; Expres- 
Courses; 
Athletics; Horseback Riding; 
Swimming; Basketball; Ten- 
nis; Dancing; Military ‘Drill; 
Calisthenics. 


S. Edna Johnston, A. B., Prin., 
Box E., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


A school for girls, 
delightfully situated on a 60-acre 
estate. lege Preparatory and 
Special Guse, Art, Music, Ex- 
Business. Secretarial 
urse with Spanish. Household 
Management with actual applica- 
tion. Certificate privilege. Ad- 
vancement hy subject. Athletics. 
Catalog. 
ONRISTINE F. BYE, President 
Box 600, West Chester, Pa. ° bs 


Dwight School f for Girls Preparatory 
colleges im: num Spacious ounda 
EIGHTON ani 18s 
NEw Englewood, address Box 627. socials 


Miss Sayward's School Suburb of 
Epes, and secretarial courses. Music, Dom 
ience. Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback 
Iss JANE’ YWARD, Prinei 
PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. = 


Rydal ome School for Gir Girls 9 to 14 we 
ty who suc 
ing strong personal is in charge. Sarelinene is limited. Write 


for catalog. Pe 
BBY SUTHERLAND. 


Linden Hall Seminary ree 
place in life. Beautiful, healthful Soontian: Academic 
and College Preparatory. usic, Art, Domestic Science, 
Business. P aduate work. Separate Junior Dept. 
asium. Catal Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Prin 


Og. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz (near Lancaster), Box 113. 


Highland Hall 


A school for girls, in residential town_1,000 feet above 
sea level, on main line of eevee 5 Railroad. College 
Preparatory, General and P: raduate Courses. 

Iss ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysbure. 


Founded 1850. A school for 
a of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes m Phila. Illustrated 
booklet se new building mailed on request. Rydal, 


Junior Departm 
Miss ABBY‘A. SUTHERLAND, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Montgomery County. 


Devon Manor 
In Valley Forge ion. 16 miles from Phila. 
an wer , Domestic Arts, Secretarial, Soci 


Mrs. LANGDON CAsKIN, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Devon Manor, Box 903. 


for Girls. College Prepara 
Penn Hall Odern e and Courses 


WARD-BELMON T 


For Girnis and Younc Women. 
ESERVATIONS for the 1920-21 
session should be made as soon 
as possible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years pre; 
oes work. Strong 
partments. Also Literature, Expression. 
Physical “Training, Home Economics and 


cea Country Club. References required. 
Booklets on request. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box A, Nashville, Tenn. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN Box Z, Roanoke, Va. 
One of the looting. sone pe the South. Modern 
buildings. Located in the 
Valley of Virgina. tamed for P health and beauty of 
Scenery. Elective, Preparatory and College 
Courses, M 


tion of European 
and American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics 

Students from 32 
states. For cata- 


Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 


The school you have honk looking for is listed in this number. 
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ruption. New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates $700. re 
Catalogue and views. Address FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Ot 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N. Prin. 
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F Art, Expression, 
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resident 


PrP ! 


Fate! 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


r di 
b over Science and other vocational courses. Ath- 


mnasium, swimming pool, riding. Thirty- 


letics. Gy 
jidings. Sixty-five acre campus. Cultured en- 
healthy surroundings, democratic ideals. 


rollment is urged. Catalog. Address 
” Revista, Box 115. Forest Glen, Maryland 


The Cowles School "Stiles away, 


College Preparatory, General, Music ar Art. through 
High School. Rid ng. Small Classes. Genera ate house for 
er girls. Visiting Piano 


B., Head of School. 
Lane. 


MMA ES, A. 
Philadelphia, Oak 


For Girls. Thor- 

The Birmingham School ough college prepa- 

ration and courses for girls not going to college. utiful 

healthful location in the mountains. Main Line P.R.R. 

RIER, 

PA. wminghamn, “Box 101. A.B. Hdm. 


A select school for girls. 
Bishopthorpe Manor Convenient to New York 


urse for 
Secretarial work, Individual gymnasium; 


for the girl of 
an tomorrow. 


° for Girls. Boarding and day Hi “4 
Golonial School School and College courses. ue 
Art, Expression, Secretarial. Athletics. Outdoor sports. 
Modern buildings. Beautiful location in National Capital. 
Inaugural year. Well ordered home and social life. References 
uired. Catalog. Address JESSIE TRUMAN, Associate Prin. 
ISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 153i Eighteenth St. 


Fairmont 
A home school for oe. Our new and larger home offers 
increased advantages o e d with the 
cultural of the National Capital. 
and Special Courses. Ramsay, Prin. 
OF COLUMBIA, Washingto: 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1892. College prepar- 

atory. Post-graduate and business courses. Domestic 

Science. Required Athletics under trained supervision. 
RS. BEVERLEY R. MAsoON, Prin 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington, 1918" Florida Ave. 


a 


TERE 


] i i 


AFamous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prep- 
aration. General Courses. Domestic Science and 
Home Management. Strong courses in instru- 
mental and vocal music. Modern Languages. The 
school, home and gymnasium are each in separate 
buildings. Large new sleeping porch. Fine new 

C. A. swimming pool. Military drill, horse- 
riding, excellent canoeing, trips afield. Ex- 
tensive grounds. Live__ teachers. 
and lower pupils. For catalog 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
10 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Ms for Women. New Buildings, every 
Sullins College room has bath attached. Gymna- 
sium, Swimming Pool, Outdoor Sports, Standard High 
School and Junie College Courses. Music, Art, Expression 
and Domestic Science. retarial Courses. Students from 

states. Write for catalogue and view: 

VIRGINIA, Bristol, BoxA. W.E. MARTIN, Ph.D., Pres. 


Southern Seminary Young 

Mts., famous Valley of Va., ar Natural Bridge. 

health record. life. College 

Music, Pipe Org: Art, mestic Science, Business, etc. 

Recommended b Dy. Bish =F i. Vincent, Chicago. Rate $525. 
VIRGINIA, Buena Vista, Box 916. 


2 A select school for girls. College 
Fairfax Hall preparatory. 1 year graduate work. 
Music, Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. 
location. 21-acre campus. Modern building. 
Mein line C. O. & N. W. Rys. $450. For catalogue 


dress 
VIRGINIA, Basic, Box C. 


Junior College for ycung women. 
Averett College 6lst year 4 year pre tory, 2 
ear college. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
ew library, laboratories. 80 resident “students; 
facul rates. For catalog address 
. CROSLAND, B.A. (Oxon.) Pres, 
Danville, Box E. 


Episcopal school for girls. Seventy- 
Stuart Hall seventh Session. Rich in traditions of 
the past; alive to the needs of the present. Thorough col- 
‘ege preparation. Outdoor sports. Address 


Mrs. H. N. 
(Formerly of Sweet Briar’s 
VIRGINIA, 


Athens College-Conservatory 
course leading to B.S. and A.B degrees. Four year Pre- 
paratory school. Domestic Science, Voice, Piano, Expres- 
sion and Violin. Up-to-date swimming pool, basket bal. 
and tennis courts. Beautiful campus. Ideal location. 
ALA., Athens, Box 264. REv. B. B.Glasgow, D.D., Pres. 


. ** Many Cosmopolitan readers say 
Thank You when they have found the school 

wanted through Cosmopolitan Educational Club. If the 

school problem perplexes you, write, giving kind of school 

you wish, age and sex of applicant, approximate location 

and the amount you desire to spend yearly. There is no 

charge for this service. COSNOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEw YORK, New York City, 119 W. 40th Street. 


Th Abb Founded 1903. An exclusive resi 

€ Y school. Unusual personal, educational 

and social opportunities and advantages. Interesting 

elective courses of study, including Music, Languages, 
1, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Home 

Economics, Expression. Enrollment limited. 

District OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 3100 16th St., N.W. 


r 
Virginia Intermont College 
36th yr. Students from 20 states. Prep. and Junior College 
courses, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Music 
ity. Large campus. Bracias climate. Alt. 1900 ft. 
New gym. and swim. pool. H.G. NOFFSINGER, A.M., 
VIRGINIA, Bristol, Box 125. President. 


Historic Junior College. Girls 
Southern College and Young Women. 58th year. 
$600. Social Training. Two-year College Courses. Prepara- 
tory and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Do- 
mestic Science, Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium. Students 
many states. Ideal climate. on-sectarian. 
Va., Petersburg, 206 College Pl. ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS,A.M. 


Cosmopolitan 


Recommends the —: colleges and camps adver- 
tised in these pages, and nel not hesitate to write 
those which interest you. 


Martha Washington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Zvo years’ Course for High School Graduates. 
ormal and General courses in Domestic Science. 
Tetarial branches. Music, French, Spanish. 
t-door Sports. 

EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Principal 
District of Columbia, Washington 


hool ir 
Ashley Hall variety or courses, “including, ‘prep- 


aration for entrance to the best women’s college. Beauti- 

ful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equipment. Swimming 
. Northern advantages in southern climate. Cata- 
ogue on request. MARY VARDRINE McBEE, M.A., 

SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston. Principal. 


For Girls Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


girls _desiri 
det es! tring college preparation a 


thorough course is 

not going to college the school offe- 
special oppertant nities to purs' i ii 
For gitle wishing to 


eir 
pecialize in Music or Art, aoe 
are well kno as instruc jitua: 
Mawr, the beautiful college town, ten miles Philadelphia. 


New ston build » Sunny rooms with private bath, e life, 
large gro hockey, tennis, basket ball, riding. cat talon. 


MRS. HATCHER HARCUM,B L. 
(Pupil of Leschetizky) Head of the School 


An established school, 


graduates occupying 
of responsi- 
ality. 


YOMBID the pracucal with the 
ments, College Preparatory, Music, Physical Educa 
tion, Expression, Arts and Crafts, Oratory. Secretary- 
ship, Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten, Swimming, 
Athletics. Large new gymnasium. Catalog. 
M, H. REASER, Ph. D., Pres., Rox 400, Jenkintown. Pa. 


Lasell Seminary 


More than a passing on of text book knowl- 
edge is achieved at Lasell Seminary. Its goal 
is to arouse appreciation of the best in life 
and to develop the best in each student. The 
course of study from first year high school 
through two years advanced work for high 
school graduates covers a wide range of 
academic subjects, and electives necessary 
to individual development. Unusual train- 
ing is given in various phases of home- 
making, from marketing to entertaining. 

The school is delightfully situated on a 
thirty acre estate ten miles from Boston. 
All cultural advantages of the city are util-- 
ized. Many forms of outdoor sport and rec- 
reation play a part in the school activities. 


Woodland Park 
Junior Department for girls under fifteen. 
Catalogs on application. 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Asso. Principal 


109 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


Boarding School 


To our readers to get in touch 
meet their requirements we have for 
ducted the Cosmopolitan Educational Club. This se 
is entirely free, both to our readers and to the schools. 
If you care to write us your requirements, giving such 
detaiis as the age and the sex of the child, the ap) wee 
amount you wish to spend, the location desir 
will gladly refer your inquiry to suitable schools.” 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB, . 
NEw York, New York City, Box 155, Times Sq. Station. 


Mary {jon School] 


real school on a 
win hillo stream 
und valley. Com fort and cheer- 


ollege 
preparation’ or general courses 
~Homemaking, Music and Sec- 


cliff; Seven Gables for girs 1l- 
14 and little folks 6-11 in Hill- 
crest. Each separate school. 

You have a cordial invite 
tion to come visit in the 
Mothers’ Room. 

Indicate the catalog desired. 
Mr. & Mrs. H. M. Crist 
Principals 
Rox 1500, Swarthmore.Pa. 


There is one school best adapted to you. Why not ASK COSMOPOLITAN? 


FH OW ARDE 
NATIONALPARK SEMINARY | | 
.Washington, D. C.,Suburbs 4 = = 
4 Fe = = 
s 
4 = 
= | SEMINARY; 
lth 
>» 
| 
4 
Chery Chase Schoo! | 
Courses: Preparatory: two-year advanced for high schoo 
graduates: special. Unrivalled location at the national 
capital. For catalog, address 
FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster. : 
arcum 
School 
q 
~ oo Faculty built by vears 
| of selection. Many 
¥ retarial. High School grad- 


Io Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Schools of Physical Education 


3 


Hillcrest School For, fears. Best 


cared 
music. Only healthy rod. 
Miss SARAH M. DAVISsO: Principal. 
WISCONSIN, Beaver Dam, Hilicrest. 


Ww 
Oxford College Standard ‘College course with 


ourses ormal 

aie in Frousenold Economics, Public School Music and 

Art for “Seven Points.’ Address 
XFO! 


OxI0, Oxford, Box 40. 

. Do you want to give your 
Boarding Schools boy or girl the best ble 
preparation for life? A good boarding school solves the 
problem. Cosmopolitan can find the one best suited to 
your Ur requirements if you will write, giving full particulars 
to Re Gilbert, COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 

New York Cry, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


Schools for Backward Children 


BrenauCollege Conservatory 
leasant social life; location foothills Blue Ridge Mts. 
Standard A. B. course; advantages in music, oratory, art, 
domestic science, physical culture. 32 buildings including 
sorority houses, gymnasium, pool. 
GeEorGI14, Gainesville, Box B. ‘Address BRENAU. 


for vous, Women. Standard A.B. 
Hood College and B.S. Courses, the latter includ- 
ing four years of Home Economics. Accredited courses in 
Pedagogy. Also Music, Art and Expression. Five new 
buildings on 45-acre suburban site. Our own garden and 
Jos. H. APPLE, LL.D., Pres. 

ARYLAND, Frederick, Box C. 


Maryland College for Women 

Courses; College Preparato! College; Domestic 
Science; Music; Terese on. A vantages: 10 miles from 
Baltimore. Fireproof buildings; Strong faculty; 66 years’ 


ry. talogue. Address 
MARYLAND, Lutherville, Box W. 


° A for Girls. In the Moun- 
Lewisburg Seminary {ins near White Sulphur 
Springs, main line C.& O.R.R. 2300 ft. altitude. College 
Economies Two years graduate work. Music. Art, Home 

nomics and Expression. Terms $400. Catalog on 


VEST Vircinia, Lewisburg, Box 71. 


College pecoammanes, general high school 

Ferry Hall and advanced courses. Also special in- 
struction in music, expression aan domestic arts and sci- 
ences. Located in a Bake sieht woodland estate of twelve 
acresontheshoresof Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. 
For catalog address Miss ELOISE 
ILLINOIS, Lake Forest, Box 301. 


Illinois Woman s College 
recognized by universities for graduate work and by State 
Boards of ucation. Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music an 
Home Economics. Certificate in Secretarial, Physical Train- 
ing and other specia) courses. 6 buildings. Music Hall. 
ILLINo!Is, Jacksonville, Box E WomMaAN's 


for Girls. 35th Year. Seventh 
Starrett School and clgheh grammar grades. 


Academic, college preparator. ial courses. 
A home school in elegant fire Proot of Duilding Fall term 
begins September 15, 1920. Ad 

ISTRAR. 


REG 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 4932 Lake Park Ave., Box 22. 


Frances Shimer School 
lege, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Expression, Home 


R. TREMAIN, Prin 


pn oy Secretarial and Teachers ‘Courses. Certificate - 


as 35 acres. 8 buildings. 68th year. ‘Separate 
ulidine f for 1st and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 
ILL., Mt. Carroll, Box 606. Rev. Wm.P.McKEs, Dean. 


Founded 1884. Boarding and Da: 

Hosmer Hall School for girls. College preparatory 
and Elective Courses. Music, Expression, Arts, Crafts, 
Rhythmic dancing. Resident Phy: sical director. Modern fire- 
proof building near Washington University. Earlyregistra- 
tionnecessary. Forcatalog address ELMA H.BENTON, A.M. 
Missouri, St. Louis, Wydown Boulevard. Principal. 


Lenox Hall 


real Eastern School in the —~y of the wr ~ 

wee.” College Preparatory and Hang Courses. 

Limited anes, Tuition $950. 

A . LOUISE Tuomas, President. 
MissOURI, Univ: City, Box 1021 


Marydell 


Successful corrective medical treatment of backward 
— —" children at the ideal country residence 
PENNSYLVANIA, Langhorne, Bucks Co. 


—For children of slight! 
The Hedley School retarded mentality. indi 
vidual ~ ag along normal lines. Latent abilities 
developed. Ideal Home Life. Association with normal 
children. J. RoGER HEDLEY, M.D., ee Physician. 
Mrs RoceErR HEDLEY, (N. Y. Univ -) Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Box C, Glenside is miles from Phila.) 


The Binghamton Training School 
An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward 
and mental defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture. 
Manual training and Open year around. Terms 
$50 per month and up. M Aucuar A. BoLpt, 
NEw YORK, Fairview Ave Supt. 


School for Exceptional Children Buft2 


in a beautiful suburban home for the care and training of 
children who through mental disability are unable to at- 
tend bape or = ate schools. Domestic Science for older 
girls. 14 miles from Phila. Booklet. MOLLIE A. Woops, 

PE NNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 164. Principal 


** Many Cosmopolitan readers Sa; 
Thank You when they have found the school 
wanted through Cosmopolitan Educational Club. If the 
school problem perplexes you, write, giving kind of school 
you wish, age and sex of applicant, approximate | 


Physical Education 


for Women 
Accredited 


Two YearNormalCourge 
for Directors of Phys. 
ical Education, Play. 
ground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers 
and Swimming In- 
Sstructors. Thorough 
preparation in all 
ranches under 
strong faculty of ex. 
perienced men and 
women, 
Our graduates are filling 


from accredited schools 

admitted without exami- 
School Dormitory nation. Fine 
excellent residential district fornon 


17th Session opens Sept. 23, 1920 


Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
32nd _year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Present conchae created great demand for our 
graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 
grounds. Summer Camp. Appl 4 to THE SECRETARY. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street. 


The Sargent School 
For Physical Education. Address 
for booklet. Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


and the ount you desire to spend yearly. There is no 
charge for this service. COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
NEW YORK, New York City, 119 W. 40th Street. 


The Training School at Vineland 


to the interests of those not 
rmally. Home spirit. Schools, s nope, arm. Depart- 
ment of child study. buildings. 
JOHNSTONE, Director. 
New Jersey, Vineland, Box 408. 


Schools of Domestic Science 


Domestic Science 
Our school offers courses for professional and home use. 
Established 18 y Gradua‘ occupy successful 
positions. R catalog and detailed information, address 
IRECTOR, School of Domestic Arts and Science. 
Insanous, Chicago, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Box 9. 


New Haven Normal OF 


34th year. Fits for teaching, physical t training, ng, playground 

work. Bureau of Appointments. Dorm: 

ums. New Dining Hall. 10 puildinee. nel 3-acre 

campus. Boathouse, athletic fields, 250 acres on Sound. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 1466 Chapel Street. 


PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION 


_ Schools of Kindergarten Training 
Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


A Kindergarten Normal College. Dormitory —. 
Lake Michigan. 24th year opens Sept. 21. 3 Depts 
—Kindergarten-Primary-Playground. Strong Faculty— 
Fine Location—Accredited. Address REGISTRAR. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd, Box 5. 


Kindergarten Pri 
Conn. Froebel Normal Primary 
demic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
arding and day school. Big opportunities for our gradu- 
ates. State certificate. 22nd year. Booklets. Address 
Ma RY C. Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 182 West Ave. 


A Junior College for 

Howard Payne College ‘women. fully 

accredited by University of Misso uildings— 

mestic Science, Music, Art, yy oa Three years’ state 
certificate given to graduates 

Mo., Fayette, Box 12. Dr. W. L. HALBERSTaDT, Pres. 


4 for Y 
Lindenwood College year 


and B.S. degrees. Two year Junior college course confers 
A.A. degree. Exceptional vocational home economics, 
secretarial and other co Degree courses in music. 
For catalog ad Rome, D.D., President. 


= Primary indemand. Salaries repay increas- 
1 and Cultural Education. 

Coliege accredited. Diploma, a,2 years. Three and four year 

urses. Five Dormitories on College Grounds. 

OTLLINOIS, Chicago, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Box 52. 


MIssouRI, St. Charles, Box A 


Suburban to New York City 
Fifty Minutes from Fifth Avenue 
For High-School Girls o: Graduates 


Dr. and Mrs. Frederic wore Town- 
Send, owners and resident directors. Mag- 
nificent ‘granite buildings overtonking 
the sea; high ground, 15 acres, in town; 
exquisite appointments; immense gym- 
nasium; cosey theatre. Academic and 
finishing courses, with all studies elective; 
also music, expression, art, domestic sci- 
ence, secretarial. Physical culture, riding, 
sports. Select, national attendance. 
Eleventh year. Membership $1200. For 
booklet with views address 
Principal of Glen Eden, STAMFORD, CONN- 


Miscellaneous 


TAMMERIN 


Benjamin Nathaniel Bozue, who stam- 
mered himself for twenty years so badly 
he could hardly talk, originator of the 
Bogue Unit Method ‘of Restoring Per- 
fect Speech and Founder of the Bogue 
Institute for Stammerers and Stutterers, an institu- 
tion with national patronage, o%: indorsed by 
the medical profession, has. written a 70-page illus- 
trated book telling how he cured himself. ontains 
definite and authoritative information. Sent any- 
where free, and postpaid upon request to 


BENIAMIN N. BOGUE, President, 2463 Bogue Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Do you wish to know about other resident schools not advertised here? ASK COSMOPOLITAN. 


is the key to the attractive 
profession of 
PHYSICAL DIRECTORS, 
This entire building is . ATHLETIC COACHES 
[ex to ad college work. and PLAYGROUND 
Dancing SUPERVISORS 


to well paid tions in 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
Co-educationa} 


4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 


AMERICAN ¢ 
Co Eof 


Accredited 
Address Dept. C-10 


Narses Training Schools 
Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 


Training school for Nurses, Beginners 6-months course 
in obstetrics, Nursery maids 4-months course. Affiliated 
2-year course general nursing. Allowance, room, 


washing. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1900 S. Kedzie Ave. 


Do you wish our assist- 
Professional Schools ance in the choice of a 
school? If you do not find one suited to your requirements 
advertised in the magazine, write to us. Give location, 
approximate amount you are willing to spend, and age 
prospective pupil. CosMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL Crus. 
NEw York, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


The Grace Hospital 


24% yrs. course. Registered. Theoretical and practical 
class work. Modern nurses’ home. Two years’ H ign School 
work or its educational equivalent required. A Address 

NTENDENT OF NURS! 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, Jonn and Willis Ave., Bor 


The Michael 

Training School for Nurses Reese Hox Hos 
pital. Registered by the State of Iljinois. 3-year course 

preparatory instruction. and class 

work. Minimum entrance requirements, 4 High 


School work. Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, Siperintendent. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, Groveland and 29th St., Box 101. 


Hurley Hospital Training School witm Nurses 

Accredited by State Board of Registration of Nurses, —_ 
a 3 years’ course of training in medical, surgical, obstet re 

and contagious nursing. School catalog an blanks 

application to the Supt. of Hospital and Training Schoo! 
MICHIGAN, Flint. 


23 Pry 


y moral and physical 
in 
t J 
ed I 
_ Miss Mason’s School for Girls | ere - 
} On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New | i=" || 
| York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- | | 
| cational departments. Separate school for | 
| little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- | : 
cational traininy. For eithercatalog address i 
| MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M., } | 
“ 
| 
he most responsible po- i] 
, sitions in the country, | 
High School graduate; i] 
| 
| 
| 
mo: 
me 
Two year course lead: ng 
schools, colleges, universities, community centres, 
industrial gymnasiums, banks, department stores, 
etc. Free graduate placing bureau. Strong faculty. 
Separate classes for men and wo 
Term begins Sept. 21st. View 
. 
Supervis practice teaching. Send for booklet. *‘ Training 
Children.”’ HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal. 
q / 
5 
4 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


— 
n MK 
A pleasant, dignified profession. 
Taught by actual practic 
Modern laboratories. 
Sy B months’ course—day or even 
No previous knowledge or experience evening LEZ 
8 
* No charge for tools or equipment. ES 
r e untry-wide recognition, 
ARI S e | 1 O O .: Write today for free catalog No. 23 te Write for full seciiinieis of our courses. 
d HOOLsS 
THE-ART-INSTITUTE BODEE “*ecnanicat DENTISTRY THE PALMER SCHOOL 
g NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
. OF ° CH ] CAGO 136 W.52 St. 15 Utano Walnut Sts, 1S Flatbush Ave OF CHIROPRACTIC 
: COURSES in Drawing, Painting, — (Chiropractic Fountain Head) 
lustration, elin; signi: 
and Aue, 11th and Brady Streets, DAVENPORT, Iowa, U.S.A. 
y classes in Interior Decoration, Com- 
mercial Art, Costume Design, Cartoon- 
ing and Poster Design. sad 
Richest_facilities for Art Study in : 
Mam Collecipn Lette 
; meee ae Lib brary all under the two years. Drafting, six months. ce and Theory. 
: Hundreds of successful graduates. too ‘a year. Write 
mail Our graduates are holding the most Factories, garages, repair shops and J | now for information. 
— successful positions, pis demand men PENNSYLVANIA, Reading, 135 North 4th Street. 
women and _ men as Designers, Illus- paying salaries 31500 10 
cs trators and Teachers, more and in addition to this there are many open- 
vine Write Registrar Sor particulars. ings for business that will pay 
a School, Art I $5,000 to $10,000 a Year. 
Art Sc hool, ‘of Chicago Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 
Chicago, and tractors in wse in America have Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor’s degree given 
ie created a tremendous demand for gar- by the legislature. Faculty of Boston Osteopaths. Two 
ages, shops and for mechanics. Very thousand dollar College. Send for catalog and 
little capital ts required to start a garage. ay ‘Success of Our Graduates. Dr. J. O. SARTWELI 
Thousands of openings in good territory MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 415 a St. Dean. 
ress are awaiting you. — 
4 Auto Factories Endorse Our School L 
They co- h d d 
Piiledelphia Aero-Service Co aren tore augment | from, successful progressive 
a e p 1a ero- ervice r ration e wor ers from manufacture! e! ng 8’ u- 
The Foremost School of Aviation in The MICHIGAN STATE SCHOOL ail large cities. 
that mone’ can buy. Wate for desenptive || Detroit. Mich. U ahd, Pleatant Occupir 
MMPENNSYLVANIA, Phila., 636 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 19.9) Woodward Detroit, U.S tion. Positions 
E.@RUNEL COLLEGE 
of PAOTOGRAPAY 
“7 with are in de- 1269 Broadway, New York 
Electrical For more than's quater | Chicago Medical School 
of a century, this school has Offers accredited Day and Evening Courses in medicine | pay and night ation “zapert instrue- 


been training men of ambition and limited time, for the | and surgery leading to the degree of Doctor of Medicine. | tors, Instalments taken, 
electrical eee i: course in Electrical Also offers through its affliated college opportunity to 
enables graduates | complete pre-medicalcredits. Work Your Way Plan. Call or Write for Booklet L 


Engineerin ure 800d | adress 
positions and pro- q 

motions. Theoretical and Practical Electricity. Mathe- ILLINOIS, Chicago, 3832 Rhodes Ave., Dept. 5 ee 

matics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechanical Drawing 

Students construct dynamos, install wring and test fl 

electrical machinery. ‘ourse with diploma I 4 


In One Y ear New Mexico State School of Mines pune yy 
Mining, Metallurgical, Geological and Engineer- = 
pped. nreproot dormitories, dink ing. Technical Faculty. Low cost. Recognized by Govern- 
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A miniature set of Woodbury’s 
skin preparations sent to you 
for 25 cents. 

Send 25 cents for the dainty miniature set 

of Woodbury’s skin preparati ining 

your complete Woodbury treatment for one week. 
You will find, first, the little booklet, “A 
Skin You Love to Touch,”’ telling you the 
special treatment your skin needs; then a trial 
size cakeof Woodbury’s Facial Soap, enough 
for seven nights of any treatment; a sam- 
ple tube of thenew W oodbury’sFacialCream; 
and samples of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 
and Facial Powder, with directions showing 
you just how they should be used. Write 
today for this special new Woodbury outfit. 

Address The Andrew Jergens Company, 160 

Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. If 

you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 

Co., Limited, 1610 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, 

Ontario- 


Any girl can have the charm 
of “A skin you love to touch” 


EMEMBERR that your skin is 
ing every day—each day old skin 
dies and new takes its place. By 
giving this new skin as it forms, intelligent 
care, any girl can have the charm of a 
fresh, attractive complexion. 

Begin, now, to give your skin day by 
day the special care it needs, and see how 
quickly it will recuperate from past 
neglect—how wonderfully its own vital 
power will help you to overcome its 
defects! 

In the little booklet on the care of the 
skin, which is wrapped around every cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, vou will find 


ial treatments for such common skin 
troublesas blackheads, blemishes, conspic- 
uous nose pores, etc. These treatments 
have helped thousands of women to gain 
a clear, lovely complexion. Get a cake of 
Woodbury’s today, and begin tonight the 
treatment your skin needs. By simple, 

ar care you, too, can win the 

of “‘A skin you love to touch.” 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap lasts for a month or six weeks of any 
treatment, or for general cleansing use. 
Sold at all drug stores and 
toilet goods counters in the 
United States and Canada. 
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the People 


By Meredith Nicholson 


OOLING the people 1s an ancient pustime. Whenever the tyranny 
1 of physical power has become impossible, rulers in all ages have 
resorted to hypocrisy and deceit. To the arrogant and boastful 
governors of Jerusalem, Isaiah addressed a warning that the hail would 
sweep away their refuge of lies and the waters overflow their hiding-places. 
It is a familiar cynicism that the people like to be fooled, but this 1s met 
by a great weight of evidence that, at a certain point, they turn upon their 
deceivers and destroy them. 
These are restless times. The whole world is seeking a better way of life. 
The blind lords and bosses of mankind lean upon a broken reed when they 
rely on 


the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can. 


In private affairs we resent being fooled, for to be swindled reflects upon 
our intelligence and 1s an affront to our dignity. In public matters we are 
stupidly tolerant of political tricksters and prone to indulge them, even to 
grin good-humoredLy at their cleverness and insolence. 

Both the secret manipulator and the voluble demagogue are contemptuous 
of the common need and the common good. Neither the straddler nor the 
dodger is likely to prove a valuable public servant. We need a higher sen- 
sitiveness and pride in our patriotism. 

The American people have repeatedly expressed their impatience of the 
boss who plots in secrecy and meets criticism with a sneer. 

The way to fool the bosses who fool the people is to put them out of busi- 
ness. Defeat—crushing, humiliating defeat—is the only punishment they 
understand. 

They must be expelled as lawless intruders from the great household of 
Democracy, where the power of the people must be exercised and admin- 
~- 20 istered for the benefit of the people—all the people, all the time. 
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JUST TO HAVE 
A HEART LIKE HIS 
By Gagar SL. Guest 


‘Decoration by TV.L.Bower 


OOKS as though a cyclone hit him— 
Can't buy clothes that seem to fit him: 
An’ his cheeks are rough like leather, 
Made for standin’ any weather. 
Outwards he wuz fashioned plainly, 
se o joint an’ blamed ungainly, 
But I'd give a lot if I'd 


Been prepared so fine inside. 


Best thing I can tell you of him 

Is the way the children love him. 
Now an’ then I get to thinkin’ 

He is much like old Abe Lincoln— 
Homely like a gargoyle graven, 

An’ looks worse when he’s unshaven; 
But I'd take his ugly phiz 

Jes’ to have a heart like his. 


I ain't oversentimental, 

But old Blake is so blamed gentle 
An’ so thoughtful-like of others 

He reminds us of our mothers. 
Rough roads he is always smoothin’, 
An’ his way is, oh, so soothin’ 

That he takes away the sting 

When your heart is sorrowing. 


Children gather round about him 

Like they can’t get on without him. 

An’ the old depend upon him, 

Pilin’ all their burdens on him, 

Like as though the thing that grieves ’em 
Has been lifted when he leaves’em. 
Homely? That can t be denied. 

But he’s glorious inside. 
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A new 


Potash and Perlmutter szory 


By Montague Glass 


AY!” Abe Potash exclaimed, one morning in January. 
“Il don’t know enough about the restaurant business 
to successfully merchandise a buckwheat cake even, 
but, at the same time, Mawruss, if I would be Wasser- 

bauer, y’understand, I wouldn’t exactly sink my boats behind 

me exactly.” 

“He ain’t sinking nothing,” Morris Perlmutter declared. 
“He is selling the good-will and fixtures of his old place for a big 
price, Abe, and putting the proceeds into his new restaurant, 
and from what he tells me, Abe, he is going to have a gold mine 
up there on Forty-eighth Street.” 

“A new business is never a gold mine, Mawruss,” Abe re- 
marked; “‘it is only what you might call a prospect.” 

““Wasserbauer says differently,” Morris replied. ‘He has 
already got to take a few shares stock apiece in it Sammet 
Brothers, Binder & Baum, Sol Klinger, the Fitgood Skirt people, 
and, which the way he figures it, Abe, all of them people, instead 
of blowing out-of-town customers to the Ritz and them places, 
would sooner increase the book-value of their stock by getting 
robbed from eating in the new Wasserbauer’s.”’ 

“They don’t have to wait till they eat there to get robbed,” 
= “‘They already got robbed when they bought their 
stock.” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Abe,” Morris said: “The proposition 
looked like a good one to me; so I says to Wasserbauer he could 
put us down for a hundred dollars a share.” 

From the casual manner in which he imparted this informa- 
tion, one might have supposed that nvesting a small sum like 
a hundred dollars in a venture of this kind was an occurrence 
of —_ little moment that he only mentioned it in passing, al- 


. though, as a matter of fact, he had been trying for ten 


days to find an auspicious opening for breaking it to Abe. It 
was, however, immediately apparent that not only was this 
not the opening but that, short of administering an anesthetic, 
there could be no auspicious opening for telling Abe that he was 
a fifty-fifty owner of one share of stock in Wasserbauer’s new 
restaurant. Indeed, Abe’s reception of the news could not have 
been more violent if Morris had so far strained the provisions 
of their copartnership agreement as to have sold the entire 
good-will, stock, and fixtures of their business over his partner’s 
head and to have invested the proceeds in bonds of the Hi- 
bernian Republic. 

“Murder!” Abe shrieked. “What do yo mean by it?” 

“What do you mean’—what do I mean by it?” Morris pro- 
tested. ‘‘Must I got to ask your permission every time I spend 
a: penny in the business?” 

“4 ‘penny,’ he says,” Abe groaned. ‘Takes a hundred dollars 
and throws it into the streets like it would be buttons, and he 
calls it ‘a penny’ yet! Ain’t you got no heart? Ain’t you got 
no sense?” 

“Don’t holler!” Morris retorted. ‘I got just so much heart 
and sense like you got it, and a whole lot more, too, which, if 
we would be eating for twenty-five years by Wasserbauer’s and 
always got there good food for our money, should we refuse to 
buy for a hundred dollars stock in his new place?” 

“Buy ten thousand dollars stock—what do J care?” Abe yelled. 
“Take my blood! Take my life! What do you want from me, 
anyway?” : 

And, with this as an introduction, he began what he intended 
to be a definitive review of all the copartnership wrongs that 
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Abe said. three years 
Ss. we got along without your account, and 
; we could get along a little longer yet™ 


he had suffered at Morris Perlmutter’s hands since 1898, but 
Morris only waited until it had been brought down to January 
1, 1900. He then terminated it by putting on his hat and going 
out to lunch, leaving Abe without an audience save Miss Cohen, 
the bookkeeper, who sat on the other side of the glass partition 
and attended to the duties of her office as unmoved by Abe’s 
performance as though she had been the house electrician listen- 
ing to Caruso. 

“Mr. Potash,” she said, when Abe at last apprehended that 
he was as good as talking to himself, “there has been a lady 
outside waiting to speak to you for over half an hour already.” 

“Well, show her in,” Abe said. ‘What are you standing?” 

A moment later, Miss Cohen ushered in a stout, middle-aged 
woman. 

“Come right in, Missis—er—” Abe said. 

‘I see you don’t know me, Mr. Potash,” she said. 

Abe made what he conceived to besa shrewd guess. 

‘You are some distant relation to my wife, ain’t it?” he 
ny ge with what was, to him, a most disconcerting result, 
for his visitor immediately sank into the chair which Morris 
had recently vacated and burst into tears. 

“What do you think of that?” she wailed. “He don’t recog- 
nize me at all.” 

When it came to middle-aged women bursting into tears be- 
cause he didn’t recognize them, Abe’s conscience was entirely 
clear. Nevertheless, he felt that this was an occasion for pri- 


_ “Miss Cohen,” he said, “there is some packing-cases outside. 


i the shipping department. Please make a memorandum of 
how they are marked, and afterward you could go out to lunch.” 


RESidyi 


M r. Turkeltaub 


“Don't do me no favors, Mr. Turkel- 


Illustrated by F. C. Yohn 


He waited until Miss Cohen had disappeared and then turned 
tc his grief-stricken caller. 

“Nu,” he said, “what is it you want from me?” 

“So you don’t recognize me at all,” she repeated. “Him every- 
body is bosom friends to, but for me they don’t give excuse me 
adamn. For twenty-five years now, Mr. Potash, when they says 
it is for Mr. Potash I didn’t put no gravy on the meat but 
always kept it on the side of the plate, and you are just like all 
the rest. Half an hour ago, when I called on Mr. B. Gans, and 
that feller wouldn’t touch gefiillte Miltz if there was so much as 
a speck of potato on the dish, y’understand, and did he remem- 
ber me when I told him my name? Oser!” 

Once more she burst into tears and rocked to and fro in her 
sorrow, but this time Abe felt sure that nothing in his past 
life could have contributed to her distress, for he now recog- 
nized her. She had long endured for himas a head and 
chest framed by the pigeonhole in the rear wall of Wasserbauer’s 
restaurant. She was, in fact, as much a part of the furnish- 
ings of Wasserbauer’s restaurant as the large coffee-urn behind 
the cake-and-pie counter, and had that same coffee-urn taken to 
itself legs and arms and entered Abe’s office with a view to play- 
ing upon his sympathy by what ought to have been a most 
pitiful exhibition of emotion,.he could not have been less 
moved by it. 

“Say, looky here, lady,” he said: ‘‘In the first place, you ain’t 
even told me your name like: you told it Gans, y’understand, and, 
in the second place, even if you did told me, what is that my 
business, anyway?” 

‘“‘T know it ain’t your business,” she said, wiping away her 
unappreciated tears, “but, just the same, Mr. Potash, if Weser- 
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bauer’s restaurant would got the right name, it would be 
Klingenstein’s restaurant Lecause: it would be me, Mrs. Klingen- 
stein, the order-cook, which made its reputation and not Wasser- 


bauer. What did Wasserbauer ever done to build up the trade > 


there? It was me, Mrs. Klingenstein, which done it, on ac- 
count once people tastes my gestoffte Miliz, for instance, they 
come again—ain’t it?—which never mind if he does throw me 
out like a dawg. I could open yet a place of my own, and from 
the first day already, the trade would build.” 

She fumbled in a black-leather reticule and produced a 
crumpled piece of paper which she handed to Abe. 

“‘Just look at that once,” she said. 

“What is this?” Abe asked. 

“This is the bill of fare for the opening, Mr. Potash,” she 
continued, ‘which I got on there two kinds of soup, kreploch 
and bortch; and, if I do say it myself, Mr. Potash, you could 
try anywheres, and if you would get there kreploch soup like 
I make it, Mr. Potash, you would got to pay for it fifty cents a 
portion at the very least.” 

Abe thrust the bill of fare back at her. 

“‘Now, listen here,” he said: “If you think I could waste my 
whole morning talking soups with you, Mrs. Klingenstein, let 
me tell you I’ve got business to attend to.” 

“Well then, never mind the soups,”’ Mrs. Klingenstein said. 
‘Take the entries for example. I’ve got there only one entry, 
Mr. Potash, because, with me, I am a great believer in having 
only one entry and having that one entry good, y’understand.” 

Abe took the tentative bill of fare for Mrs. Klingenstein’s 
opening day and ostentatiously threw it into the waste-paper 
basket. He also swung his chair round, and began to arrange the 
papers on his desk in a manner that would have discouraged 
the most hardened book-canvasser. It produced not the slight- 
est effect on Mrs. Klingenstein, however. 

“Now, for my opening day,” she continued, “I am going to 
have for my only entry Tzimmas, which I did really consider 
should I or should I not have gestoffte Tebeches, but my idea is 
to start with something which everybody likes. So I finally 
made up my mind to it that I would have Tzimmas, with a little 
plate of horesreddish and beet pickle on the side. Or maybe I 
should have Tebeches, Mr. Potash. What do you think? Mr. 
B. Gans is in favor I should have Tebeches, and he subscribed 
three hundred dollars stock in my restaurant. Mr. Somons, of 
the Scepter Waist Company, says no I should have Tzimmas, 
and he subscribes a hundred and fifty dollars stock. Mr. Mar- 
gonin, of Margonin Brothers & Katz, is in favor, on the other 
hand, from Tebeches, and he subscribes‘ two hundred dollars 
stock——’ 

“Say,” Abe interrupted, “for my part, J. P. Morgan & Co. 
could of underwrote the entire issue and chose Kénigsburger 
Klops, because you should be so good and make an end here.” 

He went to the door and beckoned to Miss Cohen, who had 
concluded her errand to the shipping department and was now 
~ “Ne desk putting on her hat and coat in order to go out to 
unch. 

“Miss Cohen,” Abe said, “bring the check-book.” 

“All I want is your subscription, Mr. Potash,” Mrs. Klingen- 
stein protested, ‘‘and I would call here later for the check.” 

“You wouldn’t call here later nor any other time,” Abe 
declared. 

“Well then, just give it me a check for a small sum on ac- 
count,” Mrs. Klingenstein said. 

“On account nothing!” Abe retorted. “You could get a check 
for a small sum in full, Mrs. Klingenstein, which you could 
put us down as not voting on the entries and give us credit for 
twenty dollars.” 

“But you couldn’t be a stockholder for less than a hundred 
dollars,” Mrs. Klingenstein said. 

“All right then. We will be associate stockholders or just 
annual members or something,” Abe concluded, as he signed and 
filled out the amount of a check for twenty dollars and handed 
the book back to Miss Cohen. “Put in the name of the restau- 
rant and everything, and don’t forget to make the proper entries 
in the books,” he said, rising to his feet. “And as for you, Mrs. 
Klingenstein,” he continued, “I am going to the cutting-room 
for a few minutes, and if I find you here when I come back, 
y’understand, I would stop that check at the bank by telephone 
before you could reach the sidewalk even.” 

For the remainder of the afternoon, the business affairs of 
Potash & Perlmutter, at least so far as the senior partner was 
concerned, did not receive that absolutely undivided attention 
which makes for mercantile efficiency. Bottled up inside of him 
were the accumulated wrongs of a business lifetime, of which 


less than two per cent. had found expression that morning, and 
he was only waiting for Morris to discover the twenty-dollar 
contribution to Mrs. Klingenstein’s new restaurant as an op- 
portunity for relieving himself of the ninety-eight-per-cent, 
balance. 

To be sure, he was on the alert for any other opening to 
resume the quarrel of that morning, but although at intervals 
he sought to engage Morris in what might be termed provocative 
conversation, he found Morris to be strangely unresponsive. In 
fact, as closing-time approached, he began to think that it might 
perhaps be as well not to pursue the matter further, because, 
from four o’clock on, Morris had not only grown increasingly 
taciturn but there was something about his facial expression that 
almost alarmed Abe. 

“Say, looky here, Mawruss,” he said, at about a quarter to 
six: “Are you sore about something or something?” 

“Why should I be sore?” Morris asked hoarsely. 

“That’s for you to ask and not me,” Abe said, “because, 
believe me, it is no pleasure for me to get excited and make in- 
sulting remarks, Mawruss, which instead of getting sore on 
account I said a little something out of the way, it ain’t no longer 
as last Tuesday a week that you says to me an insult which I 
forgot what it was now, but I remember thinking at the time 
that if I would of said the same insult to you, you would of 
probably busted up the partnership on me. I got a memorandum 
of it at home in my blue suit.” 

Ordinarily, any reference by Abe to some past misconduct 
of Morris would have immediately evoked a reference from 
Morris to more remote misconduct of Abe’s. Upon this occa- 
sion, however, Morris only laughed, or, at any rate, appeared 
only to laugh, for his back was turned to Abe, who was fast 
growing utterly furious at the manner in which his partner’s 
shoulders were shaking. 

“Tell me, Mawruss, where does the big Simcha come in?” he 
asked, but, in reply, Morris’s shoulders only shook the more. 
In fact, his body and the chair in which he sat were agitated 
with what Abe mistook for untimely mirth, and he was just 
about to voice his indignation in language that would have 
made the insult of which he possessed a memorandum at home 
seem like a compliment when Miss Cohen burst into the office 
with her fur coat in her hands. She immediately threw it over 
Morris’s trembling shoulders. 

“Quick, Mr. Potash!” she said. ‘Get a couple of hot pressing- 
irons. He’s got a regular ‘flu’ chill.” 


II 


Durinc the three weeks that Morris was confined to his 
home, nothing could have been more correct than Abe’s co- 
partnership behavior. He not only upon two occasions sent 
flowers for the sick-chamber but at every visit he successfully 
concealed from Morris and Mrs. Perlmutter his profound con- 
viction that ‘‘flu” came from overloading the stomach and that 
only a Schlemiel like Morris Perlmutter would go to work and get 
the ‘‘flu’”’ right at the time when all the out-of-town buyers were 
visiting New York city. Nor did he, within the hearing of 
Morris at least, refer to Doctor Eichendorfer as a horse-doctor 
and an alarmist when that well-known practitioner said that 


he would not be responsible if Morris went down-town before. 


February first at the earliest, and on February first itself he en- 
tered the firm’s place of business fully determined to welcome 
Morris in a few well-chosen words, such as, “Nu, Mawruss; I 
am certainly glad to see you back again,” or: “Well, well, well! 
I sure am relieved to have you down-town once more,” or some- 
thing like that. 

However, he had hardly distorted his face into what he 
believed to be a smile of extreme cordiality preparatory to 
enunciating the first “Well!” when Morris forestalled him. 

“Bloodsucker!” the convalescent exclaimed. “What do you 
mean by it?” 

“What do I mean by what?” Abe inquired, but Morris was 
too agitated for any coherent explanation. 

“That’s the way it goes!” he moaned. ‘“ You are partners to- 
gether with somebody for twenty-odd years, and the first af 
you are home sick on your back, y’understand, he goes to wor 
and sheds your blood on you!” : : 

“Say, looky here, Mawruss,” Abe protested: “If you are still 


sick or something, nobody asks you you should try to do any: 


work. Go home and stay home till you feel better.” 

Morris nodded his head slowly. 

“Sure, I know,” he retorted. “In my condition, I should 
ought to be home, but with some partners, you could be dying 


Mrs. Klingenstein laughed heartily. ‘You getting old!’ she said. ‘Why, I bet you ain't sixty yet!” 


already, and still you must got to be on the job; otherwise, he 

would take advantage to sell the roof over your head.” 

. Who is selling the roof over your head?” Abe demanded. 
Um Gotteswillen, talk sense, Mawruss. Since you was sick, I 

carried on the business just the sanae like you would be coming 

down-town every day to pick me up on the least little thing I 

might do that a suspicious feller like you would think was out 


of the way. There is the books—look for yourself. I didn’t 
spend not one cent that you nor anybody else could schimpf 
at.” 

“Couldn’t ‘schimpf’ at it, he says!” Morris continued. “Mur- 
derer! Takes revenge on me that I am spending for a hundred 
dollars the firm’s money to swing a big account like B. Turkel- 
taub’s from Sarachuse, and this is the thanks which I ia 
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Abe threw down his hat and coat and shrugged his shoulders. 

“T don’t know what you are driving into at all,”’ he said. 

“T don’t suppose you don’t,” Morris said. “Which you 
thought that I am throwing away a hundred dollars on Wasser- 
bauer’s stock for a hobby or something, but when I seen it that 
Milton Winston would be in New York by February fifth from 
Sarachuse, and as every share of stock you take in Wasserbauer’s 
entitles you to reseve a table for the opening, y’understand, I 
says to myself here is a chance to do a big thing for Milton 
Winston and get from him a look-in on B. Turkeltaub’s account 
instead of Sammet Brothers having it all their own way Ks 

“Say, looky here, Mawruss,” Abe interrupted: ‘“‘You are 
talking in riddles re 

“So on account you think I am doing this out of 
LT’hochlas,”’ Morris went on. “You are taking revenge 
on me by giving everybody that 
comes into the place twenty dol- 
lars and——” 

‘What do you mean—every- 
body?’” Abe asked. “Once I 
give Mrs. Klingenstein twenty 
dollars, and that was when I 
didn’t know you was even dream- 
ing of getting sick on 
me.” 

“Tf you would do it 
once, you would do it a 
hundred times, because 
it ain’t Mrs. Klingen- 
stein I object to. It is 
the principle of the 


thing,’ Morris de- 

clared. 4 
“Say! Say!” 

broke in. “If it isan % 


object to throw away a 
hundred dollars by get- 
ting a table reserved for 
Wasserbauer’s opening ‘ 
just to entertain that 
low-life Winston, Maw- 
russ, let me tell you that 
feller don’t come to New 
York to see goods. He 7 
comes to see life. 
Furthermore, Mawruss, 
you know just so 
well as I do that even 

if Winston did give us 

an order, Turkeltaub would quick ih 
cancel it on us, because ever since | i." 
that time we telegraphed the flor- ¥ 
ist up in Sarachuse to send for us 
flowers to Mrs. Turkeltaub’s 
funeral olav Hasholom, and they 
was delivered to the house C. be 
O. D., y’understand, Turkeltaub 
wouldn’t buy from us so much as 
a button even.” 

“Ts that so?”’ Morris exclaimed. 
“ And what would you say if I was 
to tell you that Milton give me his word and honor as 
a gentleman that he would bring Turkeltaub with him?” - 

“Vow—he would bring Turkeltaub with him!” Abe 
cried. ‘‘Why, the way that feller was heart-broken on 
account of his poor wife, he kept such a strict mourn- 
ing, y’understand, that even though it’s now two years 
ago, Mawruss, one of his nephews told me he ain’t even 
begun to play auction pinochle yet—anyhow, not for 
more than five cents a hundred, settling fifty cents on 
the dollar.” 

“Vou don’t tell me!” Morris retorted. ‘Well, if 
that’s the case, Abe, explain me why it is that them 
same nephews is watching him like hawks. They hardly 
let the old man out of their sight at all. They even 
went to work and persuaded the old man he should 
hire a Japanese to keep house for him, on account of maybe 
getting married again to housekeepers.” 

“Seemingly you are well acquainted with Turkeltaub’s private 
affairs,’ Abe remarked. 

“Somebody has got to take an interest in the customers 
round here, Abe,” Morris said. “Which maybe you think it is a 


In response, Mrs. Klingenstein entered 


pleasure for me that I should get up from a bed of sickness and 
have a relapse by going to Wasserbauer’s opening with Turkel- 
taub and Winston.” 

““Who asks you to have a relapse?” Abe said. “Just tell me 
when the opening would be, and I will take them fellers to it.” 

“You wouldn’t positively do nothing of the kind,’ Morris 
declared. “Go to your own opening by this here Klingenstein’s! 
An idea! Do you suppose I had the beforehandness to take that 
stock in Wasserbauer’s just so you should have the benefit of it?” 

“What do you mean ‘benefit?’” Abe asked, and thereby 
provoked a quarter of an hour of specious explanation from 
Morris, who endeavored to show how disagreeable it was going 
to be for him to attend Wasserbauer’s opening. He furthermore 
implied that, only for a high sense of copartnership duty, 
he would go to a sanatorium and not toa restaurant- 
opening on the fifth of February. 

However, on the morning of the fifth of February, not 
even this high sense of copartnership duty could repair 
the ravages of a feverish night’s unrest, and after Doctor 
Eichendorfer had confirmed Mrs. Perlmutter’s opinion that 
Morris was in for pneumonia if he as much as put on a 
bath-robe to go to the telephone, she rang up Abe and 
told him that he ought to be ashamed of -himself for in- 
sisting that Morris go to the opening of Wasserbauer’s 
new restausant. Moreover, before Abe could sort out from 
, all the language which surged to his brain words sufficiently 
| temperate to be spoken over the telephone, let alone to a 
lady, Mrs. Perlmutter said that if he was so crazy about 
entertaining out-of-town customers, he should take Win- 
ston and Turkeltaub to Wasserbauer’s opening himself, 
and forthwith hung up the receiver. 

For more than five minutes he sat in front of the 
telephone, running over in his 
mind what he was going to say 
to Morris as soon as the latter 
would be able to come dowri to 
business again, and then, his feel- 
ings partly relieved, he deter- 
x mined to dismiss the whole matter 
from his mind and get in a few 
good licks of work before any cus- 
| tomers began to arrive. Hardly 

Hy had he started to look over his 
ih morning mail, however, when he 
was again interrupted by the sur- 
prising words: “Ai Tzuris! I 
Oa wish I was dead,” uttered in 
familiar tear-choked accents. 

Abe wheeled round in his chair 
to find his office invaded by two 
women, one of whom he imme- 
diately recognized. The other 
was a stranger to him, but she 
did not permit this circumstance 
to embarrass her in the delivery 

of a long speech, to which 

Mrs. Klingenstein added a 

running accompaniment of 

such phrases as: ‘“Weh ist 
mir!” “Ai gewalt!” and 

“Shema beni! That I should 

live to see the day!” 

“Yes, Mr. Potash,” the 
stranger said; “that such 
crooks should call themselves 
business men, signing sub- 
scriptions and _ everything, 
and did they ever make 

, good on ’em? Liars and 
thieves—that’s what they 
are! And now to-day comes 
the opening, and the gas com- 
pany turns off the gas and 
says they wouldn’t turn it 
on again without she de- 
posits twenty dollars; and 

where she is going to get the money I don’t know.”, 

“‘Me neither,” Abe said firmly. 

“So I says to her,” the stranger continued, after the ululation 
which proceeded from Mrs. Klingenstein as a corollary to 
Abe’s remark had somewhat died down; “so I says to her, 
‘Why don’t you go down and see Mr. Potash,’ I says. ‘After 
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all, he is a gentleman,’ I says, which I done all J could, Mr. 
Potash. Eight hundred and sixty dollars and fifty-five cents 
give her to start the business, and I ain’t even related to her 
excepting my poor husband, olav Hasholom, was Mrs. Klingen- 
stein’s sister’s adopted child, y’understand, and on the strength 
of this, I am taking from the Bleecker Street Bank on Fourth 
Avenue every cent which I got in the world against the advice 
of all my friends, which they says to me, ‘Mrs. Polatchek’ they 
says, ‘mark my words,’ they says, ‘you are going to regret this,’ 
they says. But what could I do? And just when everything 
looks like it is going to be all right and everything, the gas 
company goes to work and locks the meter on us.” 

Here Mrs. Polatchek joined her tears to those of her deceased 
husband’s foster-mother’s sister in so strident a manner that 
Abe was obliged to bellow, “ Koosh,” a dozen times before order 
was partially restored. 

“Listen here,” he said huskily: “If you two ladies think you 
could cry twenty dollars out of me, you’ve got an awful wet 
spell ahead of you.” 

“Then don’t give us the whole twenty,” Mrs. 
Polatchek said through her tears. “Give us any- 
how ten, and I would raise the other ter.” 

“T thought you said already you give every 
cent you had in the world,” Abe remarked, and 
Mrs. Polatchek at once dried her eyes. 

“T ain’t lying to you, Mr. Potash,”’ she said. 
“Money I ain’t got no more, but I could anyhow 
hock my wedding-ring.” 

Abe shrugged his shoulders helplessly. 

“Miss Cohen!” he called, and when, in re- 
sponse, Miss Cohen appeared in ten seconds flat, 
he forgot for the moment the 
immediate reason for calling 
her. “Miss Cohen,” he said, 
“when I am talking to some one 
in the office something 
private, y’understand, 
do me the favor and go 
right ahead with your 
work, on account we 


my intended fiancée = 


hired you for a stenographer, not a witness.” He turned 
savagely to Mrs. Polatchek. “I suppose you took real good 
care to bring the gas-company’s notice with you, so as I 
Wouldn’t have no loophole nor nothing,” he remarked, and Mrs. 


Klingenstein 
With tears. produced from her reticule a slip of paper sodden 


She handed it to Abe, who received it with a tremulous sigh 
and passed it on to Miss Cohen. 

“Miss Cohen,” he said, “go down to the gas company with 
these two—now—ladies and fix this thing up.” He dug down 
into his trousers pocket and repeated the tremulous sigh a trifle 
more tremulously. “Here,” he said, handing her twenty dol- 
lars; “take-this with you, and in no consideration whatsoever 
make an entry of it anywheres.” 


Wuen Abe arrived at 
the new restaurant where 

: Wasserbauer was prepared 
to welcome that evening, for the first 
time, his stockholders and customers, it 
was nearly a quarter to eight. In the 
first place, there had been a delay on the subway, and then 


_. again Abe had wandered up and down the circumspect and 


exclusive Forties between Madison and Fifth Avenues, 
searching in vain for a restaurant with the name “Wasser- 
bauer” on the front window. What he really ought to have 
sought was a black-and-gold sign bearing the title in re- 


fined script: ‘‘Chez Paillard,”’ which swung obscurely above an 
awning stretching across the sidewalk from the doorway to the 
curb, since Wasserbauer’s opening had unluckily fallen upon an 
evening of pelting rain. 
that. the awning through which he had passed and repassed at 
least a dozen times masked the entrance (Continued on page 125) 


Consequently, when Abe at last realized 
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Who's who in the story: 


LANCY DEANE, beauty and youth personified, just come to 
New York from Maine to seek fame in moving pictures. 

Fay Marston (Mrs. Ike Weber), a chance acquaintance, who takes 
Clancy—known to her as Florine Ladue—to a party given by Zenda, 
a famous motion-picture producer. Ike Weber is caught cheating at 
cards; a fight ensues. Clancy flees, and is now being looked for as 
one of Weber’s accomplices. 

Davi RANDALL, a rich young man whom Clancy mistakes for a taxi- 
driver, and who motors her to her hotel from the Zenda party. She 
meets him again in a restaurant. 

Morris BEINER, a theatrical agent, to whom Clancy—as Flcrine 
Ladue—goes with a card of introduction from Fanchon DeLisle. Beiner 
insults Clancy; she defends herself. Beiner falls, and Clancy flees 
down the fire-escape. The next morning, she reads that Beiner 
has been stabbed to death with a paper-knife, and that a girl is being 
sought. She seeks new quarters near Washington Square. She is 
almost penniless, for she fears to touch the money she has deposited 
in a bank under her stage-name. 

Sopuiz Carry, an artist of some note, to whom Clancy is introduced 
by Randall. She takes an immediate fancy to Clancy and resolves to 
befriend her. 


SALLY HENDERSON, a real-estate agent and interior decorator. On 
Mrs. Carey’s recommendation, she employs Clancy. 

Grannis, a half-owner of the Zenda films. He was at the Zenda 
party, and recognizes Clancy when he goes to Miss Henderson to rent an 
apartment. Clancy is sent with him and is successful in her mission, 
but, believing her to be one of Weber’s accomplices, he waylays her in 
the street afterward, and forces her to go with him to have a talk. 


oman 


xX 


RANNIS turned abruptly to the east. It would 
have been quite easy, Clancy thought, to slip away 
and lose herself in the crowd that swarmed upon 
Fifth Avenue. But she had common sense. She 

knew that ahead of every flight waits the moment of pause, 
and that when she paused, Grannis or Zenda or the police would 
catch up with her. And—she had no money. Unless she chose 
to starve, she must return to-morrow, or the next day, to 
Miss Sally Henderson’s office. There, Grannis would be wait- 
ing for her. Besides, he had already threatened. “Pleasanter 
places than a police station!” That was what he had said as 
they spoke together outside of Miss Conover’s dressmaking 
rooms. And Clancy Deane had come from an ancestry that con- 
sidered an unavoidable debt—one that might render one subject 
to a civil prosecution—an unspeakable disgrace. A police station! 
What courage she had mustered to meet Grannis’s first words 
had evaporated as she followed him meekly up three steps 
and through the revolving door of a restaurant. 

Within was a narrow hall, the further side of which was framed 
by glass windows that ran to the ceiling, and through which was 
visible a dining-room whose most conspicuous decorations were 
tubs of plants. At one end of the hall was a grill, and at the 
other end was another restaurant. 

Grannis ‘turned to a check-boy and surrendered his hat and 
coat. He threw a question at Clancy. 

‘Powder your nose?” He took it for granted that she would, 
and said: “I'll be up-stairs. Tea-room.” 
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He sauntered toward an elevator without a glance at her. 
A maid showed Clancy to a dressing-room. She learned what 
she had not happened to discover at the Chateau de la Reine 
three nights ago—that every well-appointed New York restau- 
rant has a complete supply of powder and puffs and rouge and 
whatever other cosmetics may be required. 

She looked at herself in the mirror. She had never rouged 
in her life, considering it one of those acts the commission of 
which definitely establishes a woman as not being “good.” 
So, even though her usually brilliant skin was pale with appre- 
hension, she refused the maid’s offer of artificial coloring. But 
she did use the powder. 

Up-stairs she hesitated timidly on the threshold of the tea- 
room. An orchestra was playing, and a score of couples were 
dancing. This was Fifth Avenue, and a word overhéard in the 
dressing-room had informed her that this restaurant was 
Ferroni’s, one of the most famous, she believed, in the world. 
In her unsophistication—for Clancy was sophisticated only 
within certain definite limits; she could take care of herself 
in any conflict with a man, but would be, just now, helpless in 
the hands of a worldly woman—she supposed that Ferroni’s 
patronage was drawn from the most exclusive of New York’s 
society. Yet the people here seemed to be of about the same class 
as those who had been at the Chateau de la Reine on Monday 
night. They were just as noisy, just as quiet. The women 
Were just as much painted, just as daring in the display of their 
limbs. They smoked when they weren’t dancing. 

Clancy would soon learn that.the difference between Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue is something that puzzles students of New 
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York, and that most students arrive at the conclusion that the 
only difference is that the Avenue has more money and has 
had it longer. Arriving at that truth, it is simple of compre- 
hension that money makes society. There isa pleasant fiction, 
to which Clancy in her Maine rearing had given credence, that 
it takes generations to make that queer thing known as a “society” 
man or woman. She did not realize that all the breeding in the 
world will not make a cad anything but a cad, or a loose woman 
anything but a loose woman. 

She had expected that persons who danced on Fifth Avenue 
would have round them some visible, easily discernible aura 
of gentility. For, of course, she thought that a “society man” 
must necessarily be a gentleman. But, so far as she could see, 
the only difference between this gathering and the gathering 
at Zenda’s Broadway party was that the latter contained more 
beautiful women, and that the men had been better dancers. 

The music suddenly stopped, and at that instant she saw 
Grannis sitting at a table across the room. Timidly she ad- 
vanced toward him, but her timidity was in no wise due to her 
association with him. It was a shyness born of lack of con- 
fidence. She was certain that her shoes clattered upon the 
waxed floor and that every woman who noticed her smiled with 
amused contempt at her frock. These things, because Clancy 
was young, were of more importance than the impending 
menacing interview with Grannis. 

“That rouge becomes you,” said Grannis brusquely, as she 
sat down in the chair beside him. 

Clancy stared at him. She did not know that embarrassment 
had restored color to her cheeks. 
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“T never rouge,” she replied curtly. 

“Oh, well, don’t get mad about it. I don’t care a rap whether 
you do or don’t,” he said. “Only, you’re looking prettier than 
a while ago.” He eyed her closely. His near-sighted eyes 
took on an expression of personal interest. I#eretofore, his 
expression had been impersonal. But now she felt that Grannis 
was conscious that she was a young girl, not bad to look 
upon. She resented it. Perhaps Grannis caught that resent- 
ment. He picked up a menu. 

“Eat?” he asked. 

He was a monosyllabic sort of person, Clancy decided, frugal 
of words. Something inside her bade her be cautious. Those 
who are frugal of speech force others to be wasteful, and Clancy, 
in so far as, in her chaotic mental state, she had arrived at any 
decision, had decided to commit herself a little as possible. 
If she was to be accused of the murder of Morris Beiner, the 
less she said the better. 

But the one-word question demanded an answer. She 
suddenly realized that excitement had temporarily made her 
forget hunger. But hunger forgotten is not hunger overcome. 
She hadn’t eaten since breakfast. Yet, because of the social 
timidity that had made her walk mincingly across the room, 
she said she preferred that Grannis should order. Clancy 
was only four days away from Maine, where it is still not con- 
sidered too well bred to declare that one is famished. 

Fortunately, however, Grannis was hungry. He or- 
dered sandwiches—several varieties—and a pot of ‘tea. 
Then he looked at Clancy. She was experiencing various 
emotions to-day, many of 
them survivals of age-old 
instinct. Now she felt sud- 


Mrs. Carey shook her head. 
“The baby stare went out of 
fashion on the day that the 
baby vampire came in,” she 
said. “But you've achieved _ 
a combination, Miss Deane™ 


denly conscious that Grannis was dishonest. She could not 
possibly have explained why she so felt. ; 
“Dance?” Grannis asked. She shook her head. “Been in 
the city long?” 
“Not very,” she replied. 


“Not living at the Napoli any more, eh?” She shook her head_ 


again. ‘“‘Seen Fay to-day? Fay Marston?” Once more she 
shook her head. ‘‘Don’t feel like talking, eh?’ She shrugged. 
“Oh, well, there’s no hurry. I can wait——~” 

She did not learn what Grannis would wait for, because the 
arrival of the waiter stopped Grannis’s speech. She hoped 
that her face did not show her anxiety, not about his questioning 
but about the food. The instinct that told her that Granni; 
was dishonest also told her that one need not fear greatly 
a dishonest person. She began, as the waiter arranged the 
service, to analyze Grannis’s actions. If he knew of her vis:ts 
to Beiner, why did he bring her here? Why didn’t he denounce 
her to the police? The question answered itself. He knew 
nothing of those visits. 

Her hands were steady as she reached for the teapot. She 
poured it with a grace that caught Grannis’s attention. 

“Wish to God that was something you could teach a woman 
who never had any real bringing-up. Trouble with pictures 
is the same trouble that’s the matter with everything else in 
this world—the people in them. How can you teach a girl 
that ain’t a lady to act like one? You could get money just 
for that way you handle that tea. Thanks.” He stirred some 
sugar in his cup. “‘Never thought of trying pictures, did you?” 

‘“‘Not—seriously,” said Clancy. 

“Pretty good graft you got at Miss Henderson’s, I suppose. 
Ike Weber steer you against it?” 

Clancy bit into a sardine sandwich in a leisurely manner. 
She swallowed, then drank some tea. Then, in a careless tone, 
she replied: 

“Mr. Weber never steered me against anything. I never 
met him until the night of Mr. Zenda’s party. And I haven’t 
seen him since.” 

““You’d stick to that—in a court-room?” 

Clancy laughed. . 

“T’ll never have to, will I?” 

Into Grannis’s dull eyes crept admiration. 

“Kid, I’m for you,” he said. Clancy shrugged 
again. Although no one had ever commented on it, 
she knew that her shrug was a prettily provocative 
thing. “Don’t care whether I’m for you or not, eh?” 
Clancy stared at him. ‘‘ You know,” 
he said, “if I tipped off this Miss 
»- Henderson that Weber planted you 
with her so’s you could steer suckers 
—wealthy folks that don’t mind a 
little game—his way, how long do 
you think your graft would last?” 

““You’d have to prove what you 
— you know,” Clancy reminded 

im . 


“Kid, why haven’t you been 
round to see Zenda?” he asked. 

‘‘Why should I go round to see him?” 
Grannis’s eyes took on a cunning look. 
you're talking business. We’re getting down to cases. 
Listen, kid: You were scared of me a while ago. You've 
forgotten that. Why?” Clancy reached for another sandwich. 
She made no answer. ‘You're certainly there, kid!” exclaimed 
her companion. ‘‘No one is running a blazer on you, are they?” 

“No one is fooling me, if that’s what you mean,” said Clancy. 

“You’ve said it! Well, I won’t try to bluff you, kid. I’ve 
found you. ° It’s a lucky chance, and I don’t deserve any credit 
for it, but—I found you—before Zenda did. Before Ike did, 
if it comes to that. And Ike’s the guy that wants you. I been 
feeling you out, to find out where you stood. I know that 
Ike didn’t plant you with Miss Henderson. I dunno how you 
got in there. All Fay knows of you is that you were living at 
the Napoli, and were going in the movies, she thought. But 
Fay’s a blab-mouth, and Ike and I know what she told you— 
about her and Ike working together to gyp people in poker 
games. Well, Ike figures that, as long as you disappear, he 
should worry, but when I run into you to-day, I begin to wonder. 
Now I see that’ you’re no boob. You know what makes the 
mare go, don’t you? Well then, take a look at that!” 

“That” wasa bill. The denomination was the largest Clancy 
had ever seen on a piece of money. One thousand dollars! And 
Grannis placed it on the table by her plate. 
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The snow was swirling through the street as Clancy ran down the steps to the waiting taxi-cab. 
It was, though she didn't know it, the beginning of a blizzard 


“Slip it into your kick, kid. There’s more where it came 
from. Put it away before the waiter sees it. Understand?” 
Clancy didn’t understand, and her face showed it. ‘Weber 
1s coming back to town,” said Grannis. ‘‘He can’t come back 
if there’s real evidence against him. The only real evidence 
iswhat Fay Marston told you. Can you keep your mouth shut?” 

Clancy stared at him. Grannis grinned. He entirely mis- 
understood her bewilderment. He rose suddenly, placing a 
five-dollar bill on the table. 

I'm ina hurry. That’s for the tea. I know where to find 
you, kid. You needn’t look me up. I don’t want Zenda 
knowing I’ve seen you. So long, kid.” He'walked away, leaving 
Clancy staring at the thousand-dollar bill. 


XI 


It was more difficult to leave Ferroni’s than it had been 
to enter it. It was Clancy’s first experience in a restaurant that, 
she assumed—and correctly enough—was a fashionable one. 
And it was not merely the paying of the obsequious waiter that 
flustered Clancy. She felt like a wallflower at a college dance. 
Conscious that her clothing was not modish, she had slipped 
timidly across the room to join Grannis. Now, having tipped 
the waiter, she must walk lonesomely across the room to the 
door, certain that everyone present was sneering inwardly 
at the girl whose cavalier had deserted her. 

For Clancy was like most other girls—a mixture of timidity 
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Randall, who had been hovering near, rushed to her. 
“The first dance? Please, Miss Deane!” 


and conceit. She knew that she was beautiful; likewise, she 
knew that she was ugly. With a man along, admiration 
springing from his eyes—Clancy felt assured. Alone, run- 
ning the gantlet of observation—she felt hobbledehoyish, 
deserted. 

As a matter of fact, people were looking at her. Neither 
the cheap hat nor her demoded coiffure could hide the satiny 
luster of her black hair. Embarrassment lent added brilliance 
to her wonderful skin, and the awkwardness that self-conscious- 
ness always brings in its-train could not rob her walk of its 
lissom grace. She almost ran the last few steps of her journey 
across the room, and seeing a flight of stairs directly before her, 
hastened down them, not waiting for the elevator. 

She walked rapidly the few steps from the entrance to 
Ferroni’s to Fifth Avenue, then turned south. The winter 
twilight, which is practically no twilight at all, had ended. 
The darkness brought security to Clancy. Also the chill air 
brought coolness to a forehead that had been flushed by youth’s 
petty alarms. 

It did more than that; it gave her perspective. She 
laughed, a somewhat cynical note in her mirth, which Zenith 
had never heard from the pretty lips of Clancy Deane. With 
a charge of murder in prospect, she had let herself be concerned 
over such matters as the fit of a skirt, the thickness of the soles 
of her shoes, the casual opinions of staring persons whom she 
probably would never see again, much less know. 

She had placed Grannis’s thousand-dollar bill in her pocket- 
book. She clasped the receptacle tightly as she crossed Forty- 
second Street, battling, upon the sidewalks and curbs, with 
the throng of commuters headed for the Grand Central Station. 
For a moment she was occupied in making her way through it, 
but another block down the avenue brought her to a backwater 


in the six-o’clock throng. She sauntered more slowly now, after 
the fashion of people who are engaged in thought. — 

Her instinct had been correct—Grannis was dishonest. His 
gift of a thousand dollars proved that. But why the gift? 
He knew, of course, that she was aware of his partnership with 
Zenda. His statement that he didn’t want Zenda to know that 
he had seen her had been proof of his assumption of her knowl- 
edge of the partnership that existed between himself and the 
famous director. Then why did he dare do something that 
clearly indicated disloyalty to his associate? 

Why hadn’t she made him take the money back? He had 

every right to assume that she was as dishonest as she seemed. 
She had permitted him to leave without protest. Further, with 
the five-dollar bill that he had put upon the table, 
she had paid the check. She made a mental note 
of the amount of the Lill. Three dollars; and she 
had given the waiter fifty cents. One dollar and 
seventy-five cents, then—an exact half of the bill— 
she owed to Grannis. She wouldn’t let such a man 
buy her tea. Also, 
the change from the 
five-dollar bill, one 
dollar and a half. 
Three dollars and a 
quarter in all. Plus, 
of course, the thou- 
sand. 
She felt tears, 
vexatious tears, in 
her eyes. She wasin 
a mood {when it 
would have been 
easy for her to slap 
a man’s face. She 
had never done such 
a thing in her life— 
at least, not since a 
little child, and then 
it had been the face 
of a boy, not a man. 
But now, once again, 
‘minor things as 
sumed the as 
cendency in her 
thoughts. 

For even Grannis’s 
attempt to bribe her 
—that was what it 
was—was-a minor 
matter compared to 
the .Beiner murder. 
She wondered sud- 
denly what the eve- 
ning papers would 
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have to say further about that mystery. 

A newsboyecrying an extra at Thirty-fourth Street sold her 
a paper. She wanted to open it at once, but, somehow, she 
feared that reading a newspaper on a cold wintry evening 
would be most conspicuous on Fifth Avenue. 

Even when she had secured a seat on a down-town ’bus, she 
was half afraid to open the paper. But, considering that prac- 
tically everyone else in the vehicle was teading, she might safely 
open hers. 

She found what she was looking for without difficulty. Her 
eyes were keen and the name “Beiner” leaped at her from an 
inside page. But the reporters had discovered nothing new 
to add to the morning account. A theory, half-heartedly ad- 
vanced by the police, that possibly Beiner had killed himself, 
was contradicted by the findings of the coroner, but if the police 
had any inkling as to the identity of the murderer, they had 
not confided in the reporters. 

That was all. She began to feel justified in her course. To 
have gone to the police would have meant, even though the 
police had believed her story, scandal of the most hideous sort. 
She would have been compelled to tell that Beiner had em- 
braced her, had tried to kiss, hnd— She remembered the look 
in the murdered man’s eyes, and blushed hotly at the recollec- 
tion. She would never have been able to hold her head up an 
For, young though she was, she knew that the uncharitable worl 
always says, when a man has insulted a woman, “Well, 
must have done something herself to make him act that way. 

But now she supposed, optimistically, that there must have 
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been, in Beiner’s desk, scores of letters and cards of introduc- 
tion. Why on earth should she have worried herself by thinking 
that Fanchon DeLisle’s card of introduction would have as- 
sumed any importance to the police? No matter what investiga- 
tion the police set on foot, it would hardly be based on the fact 
that they had found Fanchon’s card. 

So then, as she had avoided discovery by the mere fact of 
not having gone to the police, and had thus avoided scandal, 
and as there was no prospect of discovery, she could congrat- 
ulate herself on having shown good sense. ‘That she had lost 
a matter of six hundred and fifty dollars, deposited in the 
Thespian Bank, was nothing. A good name is worth consider- 
ably more than that. Further, she might reasonably dare 
to withdraw that money—what of it she needed, at any rate— 
from the bank now. If the police had not by this time dis- 
covered the connection between Fanchon’s card of introduc- 
tion and the woman who had been observed upon the fire- 
escape of the Heberworth Building, they surely never would 
discover it. 

The pocketbook in her hand no longer burned her. There 
was now no question about her returning Grannis’s bribe. In 
fact, there never had been any question of this. But Clancy 
was one of those singularly honest persons who are given to 
self-analysis. Few of us are willing to do that, and still fewer are 
capable of doing it. 

She wondered if it would not be best to do now what she 
should have done iast Tuesday morning. If she went to Zenda 
and told him what Fay Marston had said to her, she would 
be doing Zenda a great favor. She was human. She : ould 
not keep from her thoughts the possibility of Zenda’s return- 
ing that favor. And the only return of that favor for which 
she would ask, the only one that she’d accept, would be an 
opportunity in the films. The career which she had come to 
New York to adopt, and which rude chance had torn away from 
her, was capable of restoration now. 

She had fled from Zenda’s apartment because scandal had 
frightened her. The presence of a graver scandal had almost 
obliterated her fear of the first. She’d go to Zenda, tell him that 
his partner was, for some reason or other, deceiving him, plotting 
against him. 

She could hardly wait to take off her coat when she reached 
her room in Mrs. Gerand’s lodging-house. Using some of the 
note-paper thac sold in Zenith as the last word in quiet luxury, 
she wrote to Zenda: 


My pEAR Mr. ZENDA: I was frightened Monday night at your 
apartment, and so 1 ran away. But to-day Mr. Grannis saw me and 
talked to me and gave me a thousand dollars. He said that Mr. 
Weber could not return to New York while there was any real evi- 
dence against him, and that, as I had been told by Miss Marston that 
she was really Mr. Weber’s wife and that she helped him in his card- 
cheating, I must keep my mouth shut. He said that he didn’t want 
you to know that he had met me. I think you ought to know that 
Mr, Grannis is on Mr. Weber’s side, and if you wish me to, I will call 
and tell you all that I know. Yours truly, 

Criancy DEANE. 


She looked for Zenda’s address in the telephone-book in the 
down-stairs, and was surprised not to find it, unaware that 
people of prominence frequently do not have their telephone- 
numbers published. But under “Zenda Films” she found the 
address of his office on West Forty-fifth Street, and addressed 
the letter there. 

Then she wrote to Grannis. She enclosed the thousand- 
dollar bill that he had given her. Her letter was a model of 
simplicity. 

My DEAR Mr. GRANNIS: 
I think you made a mistake. 
Yours truly, CLANcy DEANE. 


She addressed the letter to Grannis in care of the Zenda 
Films and then sealed them both. As she applied the stamps 
to the envelops, she wondered whether or not she should have 
Signed her name in the Zenda letter, “Florine Ladue.” 

She had thoroughly convinced herself that she had nothing 
to fear from the use of that name. The frights of yesterday 
and to-day were vanished—permanently, she believed. 

Still, she had dropped the name of “Florine Ladue” as sud- 
denly as she had assumed it. Zenda would write or telephone 
for her. If she signed herself as “Florine Ladue,” she’d have 
to tell Mrs. Gerand about her nom de thédire. And Clancy 
was the kind that keeps its business closely to itself. She was, 
despite her Irish strain, distinctly a New England product in 


Tespect—as canny as a Scotchman. (Continued on page 172) 


Arthur Somers Roche 


Mrs. Gerand_ was in the front hall. “It's snowing. You 
oughta have a taxi,” she said 
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Person 


LIM HEALY was taking his first vacation. Fifteen 
years he had spent in the office whichhe had entered 
the day after he left college, and of which he had finally 
come to be the head, never missing a day. Others 

had applied for and received a fortnight’s leave annually, but 
there was always some case that Klim wanted to finish before 
he laid off, and, first thing he knew, another year was gone and 
he was still in the city. But now here he was by the shores 
of the sea, sitting on the hotel] veranda in a grovp of ladies he 
had just met that afternoon and listening, in the semidarkness, 
to the orchestra in the ballroom. 

The names of most of these women were familiar to him— 
he knew their husbands or fathers in a business way—bvut the 
ladies themselves were practically strangers. In returr. they 
had never even neard of him until Mrs. Pritchard had hunted 
him up in response to a laconic telegraphic suggestion from her 
New York cash-provider and marital accessory. Evidently he 
was somebody or else Tom Pritchard would not be asking his 
highly expensive wife to waste her sweetness on him, but in what 
line he starred, Tom had neglected to mention. 

He had a cut to his jaw, this Mr. Healy, that had made the 
women a little afraid of him. His face wasn’t exactly hard, but 
it gave the impression that nc one ever questioned his decisions. 
In his own world, that was eminently true. 

Here he felt a bit of an outsider and was content to sit idly 
by, allowing the currents of gossip to eddy and swirl abovt him 
without paying much attention. The triviality of this sert of 
existence amazed him. It was all right to lock on for a day or 
so once in a dozen years; but to live it! Tnat’s the penalty men 
pay for becoming too much engrossed in business. They lose 
all edge for polite association with their fellow beings. 

“And the man with her,” the tall Mrs. Utley was saying, “is 
no more her father than 1 am. Whoever heard of a woman like 
that, practically a chorus-giil, coming to an expensive resort 
such as this with her own relatives.” 

“So (tong as she does nothing actually scandalous,” Mrs. 


Pritchard took up the strain, “I suppose there is nothing to be 
done about it—is there, Mr. Healy:” Suddenly remembering 
her husband’s injunction to show Klim a good time, she swiftly 
included him in the conversation. 

“] don’t believe I know what you are talking about.” 

“This person, Eileen,” Mrs. Tom explained. ‘1 don’t see her 
just now, but she passed this way only a moment ago—alone, for 
awonder. You must have noticed her—a rather strikingly pretty 
gir], but with a sort of defiant, brazen expression on her face.” 

“TI don’t believe I noticed anyone like that,” Klim doubted 
judicially; “but perhaps the girl you speak cf knows that you 
think ill cf her. Possibly that might account for the look in her 
eye you mention.” 

“Humph,” Mrs. Conklin. wife of Conklin’s Cosmetics, sneered. 
“Eileen had that look before she ever came here. It’s a part 
of what the stage will do for a girl who succeeds too fast and has 
no breeding back of her to balance her egotism.” 

“Vou say this—Eileen”—he adopted the name hesitatingly 
—“is an actress?” 

“She’s on the stage.” 

“Not necessarily the same thing, 1’ll admit.” ; 

“She climbed to fame on the prettiest legs on Broadway,” 
Mrs. Utley supplemented, in a tone which left no doubt as to 
whether or not the remark was a compliment. 

Mrs. Pritchard laughed. 

“A good-looking leg is no crime, Kate. If it was, you'd be 
arrested on two charges yourself every time you put on that 
boy’s-size bathing suit you wear. Every man on the beach has 
heart-failure when you burst forth in it—every man, that is, eX- 
cept your own son.” 

“Quch! 1 knew you didn’t intend to be pleasant. Mr. Healy, 
Mrs. Pritchard is taking a delicate way to inform you that I am 
really older than I look, as she can prove by my boy Roger, who 
is—well, who wears long trousers, and——” 

“And votes the Republican ticket every election,” finished 
Mrs. Pritchard. 
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A woman-to-woman story by Frank R. Adams 


Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 


“He never voted but once!” 

Klim Healy admitted to himself that she certainly did not look 
it. He had guessed her as being well under thirty. Anyway, 
she was easily the most attractive woman he had met since his 
atrival. Once or twice he had caugbt himself envying Mr. 
Utley, whoever and wherever he was. Klim did not ordinarily 
envy married men. In his secret heart he locked upon them as 
polar bears in a cement pit surrounded by spiked-iron palings, 
the spikes turned inward. 

The women were talking once more about Eileen Daly. 

“T’ve heard she was the unnamed corespondent in the Santz- 
Bentley divorce case,’”’ one of the ladies was contributing. 

“You remember that, don’t you, Mr. Healy?” Mrs. Pritchard 
asked. “‘John Bentley killed himself afterward. I should think 
she would have died of shame.” 

“Who?” Klim interjected mildly. 

“Why, this Eileen person. Isn’t she, in your opinion, exactly 
the same as a murderess?” 

“You'll excuse me, won’t you?” Klim found himself saying 
as he got to his feet. ‘I’m not much of a hand in society. 
There’s a lot of things I don’t understand, and I can’t just 
bring myself to take part in a conversation like this about a girl 
I don’t know. No one has a right to sit in judgment as— I’ve 
said enough.” 

He turned abruptly and strode from the veranda, down the 
steps, and across the cool, dark lawn. He found a place on the 
stone sea-wall, where he could sit and hang his feet over, and 
fume and seethe until the cussedness boiled away. 

He was still somewhat upset when he became aware that some 
ore was standing behind him, a little to one side. He turned 
Inquiringly. It was a woman—girl, perhaps describes her better 
~slender, white and graceful in the half-light of the stars. 

I wanted to see what you really were like,” she said without 
preamble, searching his face earnestly the while. ‘I’m glad,” 
she decided finally; “and here’s the kiss I brought to give you 
if you were what I thought.” 


She did kiss him, half in spirit of mockery, half reverently— 
altogether a bewildering caress. Klim recovered partially. 

““Who—what?” he began. 

‘I’m Eileen,” she said, in explanation. ‘I was sitting in the 
shadows back there on the veranda.” 


II 


Some of the bathers appeared much more charming before they 
went into the sea than afterward. With Eileen, it was quite the 
other way round. Before she dipped, she was easily the prettiest 
girl on the beach, but after—she was Aphrodite herself, just 
fresh-born on the crest of the wave. 

Klim Healy had not been precisely waiting for her, but he 
admitted a slight curiosity as to what she looked like. With a 
theatric sense of climax, she had left him the night before just 
after her astonishing kiss and the announcement of her identity. 
In the vague light of the night, he had seen only that she was 
slender and not very large. Other details had been left to his 
imagination. 

After the first tumult of astonishment subsided, he had cata- 
logued that caress as a token of gratitude, the impulse of an 
unconventional being to reward an unknown champion. When 
he had thought that out, and carefully told himself that he was 
not a young man by any means, his opinion of himself subsided 
to normal unassuming proportions. He wasn’t a lady-killer, and 
he knew it—he wasn’t even the kind of man that could have 
developed into a romantic figure. 

She had recognized him all right, and had waved gaily to him 
from the beach, where she stood surrounded, to the sea-wall, 
where he sat alone., 

Her costume was not a bit daring, scanty, perhaps—for that 
is the mode—common sense, too, but not form-revealing. It 
was dark blue and resembled a child’s suit of rompers more than 
anything else, with a little perky fullness at the hips. Her legs 
were modestly bare and, seen without high heels and’ = stock- 
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30 This Eileen Person 


ings, did not seem to be anything to startle the universe. For 
instance, by comparison with those of Mrs. Utley, who presently 
appeared, they were mere rectilinear supports. The older 
woman’s silk-clad ankles and calves were enhanced by the most 
glovelike of dull-silk stockings and high-laced bathing-boots. 

Mrs. Pritchard, who had a non-sea-bathing figure, interrupted 
Klim in his absorbed nature-studies. 

“That’s Mrs. Utley’s son Roger, there in the blue and white, 
talking to Eileen What’s-her-name,” she volunteered. She 
had been standing at his shoulder without his knowing it. 

He scrambled to his feet politely. 

“Won’t you sit down?” 

“No; I’m walking. Doctor prescribes it. 
motioning to us. Let’s go down.” 

“But she is dressed for the water, and I’m not going in.” 

“Neither is she. Not unless she has to in order to separate 
Roger and that girl.” 

“She doesn’t approve of the intimacy?” Klim hazarded. 

“‘He’s her only son. She’s so proud of him that she is will- 
ing to acknowledge him even when she is surrounded by her 
own suitors.” 

“Her own what?” 

“‘Suitors—there are a dozen men right here who have pro- 
posed to her—all younger than herself, though 4 

“But her husband “4 

“Has been dead five years. All of her friends are urging her 
to marry again. We'll feel safer.” Pag 

By this time, they had descended the steps to the beach. 
Mrs. Utley welcomed Klim with a queenly savoir-Saire. 

“Aren’t you going to swim this morning?” she asked him. 

“1 don’t know how,” he admitted. ‘“‘But don’t let me detain 
you.” 

“Tf you two aren’t going in, I won’t, either.” 

“One excuse is as good as another,” annotated her friend, 
Mrs. Pritchard. “Kate, it’s not fair for you to be so good-look- 
ing. What chance have we younger women got?” 

““We younger women?’” 

“Yes; my birthday is in March, and yours is in January.” 

Klim, had he but known it, was the witness of a rare thing 
among women, a bantering friendship that could tease with 
edged tongues without severing mutual esteem. 

“Why is Eileen looking over at us?” demanded Mrs. Utley 
suddenly. 

“‘T think she wishes to speak to me,” confessed Klim uneasily. 
He had caught the girl’s signal. 

“J didn’t know that you had met her,” suggested Mrs. Prit- 
chard. “Or perhaps that isn’t necessary,” she added sotto voce. 

“You'll excuse me a moment?” Klim hazarded. 

“Certainly,” Mrs. Utley said, with unruffled exterior. 

When he had gone, the two women looked at one another in 
comic despair. 

“What are we going to do about it?” Mrs. Pritchard wailed. 
“T’ll admit that I’m no match for her. But you, Kate——” 

“T’m not dead yet. One thing is sure: knocking doesn’t 
accomplish anything. I’m afraid we may have to resort to 
deeper-dyed methods.” 

“What?” 

“T don’t know yet, but leave it to me a little while longer. 
I’m the one who has the most to lose—and I just can’t lose.” 


Mrs. Utley is 


Hl 


K11y, ill at ease at being, for the first time in his life, a tennis- 
ball volleyed between women, approached the group of young 
people with assumed nonchalance. Eileen excused herself to the 
others and led him away. 

“I didn’t know your name,” she confessed, when they were 
alone, “so I couldn’t introduce you to the others. Besides, I 
wanted you to myself.” 

“Why?” Klim demanded, with brutal directness. He didn’t 
know how to flirt any better than a pile-driver, and he was ac- 
customed to dealing with facts. “‘The real reason: ” he pressed. 

“T had twe,” she replied, “but you’ve scared one of ’em out 
of me. The other, and more nefarious one, was that I thought 
it would annoy Mrs. Utley if I appropriated you.” 

“Ts that your chief object in life—to annoy Mrs. Utley?” 

“It is right now. But I never should have thought of it if she 
hadn’t started first.” 

“Surely you don’t think Mrs. Utley, or any other lady, would 
deliberately hurt your feelings?” Klim urged. 

Eileen searched him with wide eyes. 

“ Why, Mr.—” she paused. 


“Healy,” he supplied, “Klim Healy.” 

Rs Healy, did you never run foul of a woman’s conspiracy 
ore.’” 

“No; and I don’t believe there is any such thing.” 

“You've been living on some foreign planet,” she hazarded, 
“and I’m dead sure you’re not married. It’s time you learned 
anyway, that there is nothing so cruel as the ring that women 
can form to exclude some other member of their own sex from 
the advantages they enjoy. It’s the cruelty prompted by fear. 
I’ve never been the victim of this particular feminine trait my- | 
self before.” Eileen continued. “The reason for that is I have 
never before presumed to associate with my social superiors.” 

“Just why do you do it now?” Klim questioned. “Not that 
I’d advise you to run away——” 

“That brings me to my other reason for asking you to talk 
to me. I can’t run away, because I’m trying to give my father 
the very first good time he has ever had in his life. Yes; he 
really is my father. And I’ve neglected him terribly since | 
went on the stage. You'll see, if you ever get to know him, why 
I couldn’t spoil his two weeks, and I wanted to ask you to meet 
my dad and talk to him a little. I want him to think I know 
some of the people here besides just the young boys—some of 
the more respectable-looking folks——” 

“Good Lord!” Klim moaned. 

“J didn’t mean to hurt your feelings. Will you meet dad?” 

“Of course.” 

“And you won’t tell him that the women here think that I’m 
—well, not nice?” 

“Surely not.” 

She sighed with relief and took his hand. 

“T knew you were adorable. Come on; he’s over here.” 


Eileen left him alone with her father, a diffident soul, residing 
in a ferocious exterior. He looked like a retired building con- 
tractor whose political voice would sway Tenderloin wards, but 
he hadn’t an idea in his head that would have shamed a Sunday- 
school superintendent. He was a makerof picture-frames by 
trade, and could talk of little else besides that—and his daughter, 
whom he worshiped uncomprehendingly. 

“T’m a bit of a failure as a father,” he confided, -when he 
sensed that his audiences was sympathetic, “but she loves me, 
somehow, just the same. Her mother was like that. She always 
said that, even if I was broke after paying the rent, she was 
grateful for the fine gown for her and the jaunting party I was 
thinking about having if there had been any money left. She 
was a beauty, too, her mother was, but she died while we were 
still planning all our good times.” 

Lawrence Daly was unsoured by his lack of success—some- 
thing unusual in an Irishman. He was sorry, but he didn’t 
blame anyone else, which is, of course, the most convenient ex- 
planation of why one is to be found among the lowly. 

“Eileen bought me this silk shirt,” he confessed, more like a 
child exhibiting new possessions than a grown man. “It’s the 
first I ever had. She’s a fine daughter to a man. Not that I 
like to have her on the stage,” he hastened to add, “and I blame 
myself, because I ought to have sent her to college about tne 
time she started working. But I couldn’t. Her mother wouldn’t 
have liked the stage part of it for our girl, but this here being 
in the social swim and everything would have made her mcther 
proud of her, as it does me.” 

They watched Eileen out on the life-raft, surrounded by 
half a dozen young men. When she entered the surf, many of 
the other women bathers had unobtrusively made their way 
to shore. Men did not notice it, but women did—and Eileen. — 

Klim could easily see why Eileen would suffer untold incon- 
venience and snubs rather than disappoint her doting parent. 
He resolved to help her with her amiable deceit. 

“She’s one of the most popular of the younger set,” he offered 
gratuitously. *‘I understand she has been invited to many of 
the best New York homes for the winter season. It’s too bad 
her work interferes.” Lying came much easier after a little 
practise. So he did a lot more of it. 


IV 


“You were a dear to my dad,” she told him-when she saw him 
that afternoon. “No one else could have convinced him of my 
eminent social desirability half so well. You don’t look at 
like a liar, wherein, of course, lurks your special charm. I had 
a lot of nerve—didn’t I?—to ask you to do that just after you 
had already done me a favor. I suspect that you are the kind 
of person we undesirables always impose on. Are you?” 
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“Mr. Healy, did you never run foul of a woman's conspiracy before?” 


“T am not!’—this grimly. She had come upon him in a 
secluded nook of the veranda. 

“You am not?” she repeated, with equal emphasis. ‘‘ You're 
right. I can see now that you are very fierce. Why did you 
let me think you were just awful'y nice?” 

Klim was not in the habit of being teased by slim witches in 
sport suits, but he rather liked it, and baited her for more. 

“T try never to be nice or p'easant, but sometimes people 
mistake my professional manner for sincerity.” 

‘Your ‘pro‘essional manner’?” she mused. “I don’t think you 
told me what vour business is.” 

“T don’t believe I did. I very seldom tell anybody.” 

“Why? Ashamed of it, or avoiding publicity?” 

“Avoiding publicity.” 

“Then you’re not in the show business. Let me see—— 

“I’m not going to tell you; so you may as well not worry 
your beautiful head about it.” 

“Thanks. You are the first man I’ve met for an age who 

_didn’t tell me all about himself in the first ten minutes. I 
admit your method is fascinating, and I think it will win me yet.” 

not trying.” 

“T know you're not. That’s what annoys me most. Have 
a little spirit. Am I so unattractive?” She whirled for him 
and smiled. 

“You’re too darn attractive——” 

“Goedl That’s more like what I’m accustomed to.” 


” 


“No; and 


“But the competition is too strong.” 

“*Competition?’”—in mock misunderstanding. 
referring to what?” 

“Roger Utley, to mention only one of a myriad.” 

“Qh, him!” She pretended to hold him out at arm’s length. 
“TJ just play round with him to make his mother angry.” 

“You’ve succeeded.” ; 

“Tt isn’t my fault. I didn’t cultivate him the least little bit 
until she started to freeze me out. Then, when I found out that 
she was trying to marry him off to that Margaret Polin—you’ve 
seen her—haven’t you?—the tall blonde, who is a Daughter of 
several Revolutions and one thing and another so exclusive 
that I’ve never even heard of them—I thought it might annoy 
her a bit if I threw a few rocks into the course of true love. So 
I did.” 

“You certainly did.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t I?” 

‘‘Eileen”—he used her first name quite naturally and, then, 
because she did not check him, went on—“aren’t you afraid that 
you'll get caught in your own trap—that your scheme to annoy 
Mrs. Utley will bounce back on your own head?” 

Meaning?” 

“That you will fall in love with this Roger. 
He’s quite a chap—nobody’s fool by any means.” 

“Oh, he knows his own mind, all right,” Eileen stated. 
mine that is delaying the game.” 


are 


I’ve seen him. 
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get. “I was wondering who Eileen’s 
friend was. She wouldn’t tell me— just 
said you were a very sincere gentleman.” 
“That is praise indeed,” Klim haz- 
arded politely. 
“It is, coming from Eileen,” Roger 
assured him. “By the way, do you 
know where she went?” 
A light broke in upon the older man. 
He translated the smile she had worn as 
she said, ‘‘I’ll be at the tennis-courts.” 
She had known that her eager worshiper 
would ask exactly that question. He 
conveyed the information to the young 
man who, with well-bred conventional 
excuses, left them. The mother followed 
him with her eyes. 
‘“‘He’s a fine boy,” Klim told her, with 
unforced conviction. 
‘“‘He’s that indeed—and more. He is 
pretty nearly all of my world—now. If 
anything should happen to make him un- 
happy—if he should choose the wrong 
girl—or if the wrong girl should choose 
him, rather—I think it would break my 
heart. I suppose, since you, too, are a 
friend of this Miss Eileen, that you will 
not agree with me that he is courting a 
t 
“My dear Mrs. Utley,” Klim told her 
slowly, “I don’t think that a man like 
myself who has never known family re- 
sponsibilities is competent to weigh a 
~ problem such as yours. I don’t believe 
that the young woman you speak of is 
at all what you consider her to be. But 
whether she would make a good wife or 
not is a different matter. Why don’t 
you stop it before it goes any further, if 
you don’t want the girl for a daughter- 
in-law?” 
“T intend to if I can.” 
“But you offered no opposition just 
now when the boy started out to find 
” 


“No; but that was only because I’ve 
learned one rule about breaking up un- 
desirable alliances. That is, never to 
oppose them openly.” 

She dismissed her own affairs as the 
topic of conversation, and commandeered 
his escort into town for a little shopping 
and tea. There was a motor waiting for 


Idon't believe there is any such thing” 


“You mean that he wants to marry you?” 


“Ves— 
don’t fall 


what else? He isn’t the first one. Just because you 
for me yourself is no sign that there is absolutely no 


basis for the fear that other women have for me.” 

“My dear, you wrong me by saying I don’t fall for you,” 
Klim sighed. ‘You are positively the most beautiful creature 
lever set my eyes on, and my heart is still building a nest for 


that kiss 
head and 


I dreamed last night. But I’m trying to keep my 
to remember that I make very good company for your 


father because we remember a lot of the same things.” 
Eileen patted his hand. 


“How 
“without 


did you ever manage to grow up,” she demanded, 
getting conceited like all the other men? But don’t 


change. You're going to cause Mrs. Utley a lot of trouble just 
as you are.” 

“W-w-what?” 

“T didn’t think you would understand. I’m not going to 


explain, either. 


Perhaps she will herself. She’s coming along 


the veranda now with her son. I’m going to leave you so as to 
give her a good opportunity to tell you what she thinks of me.” 


Eileen moved away. 


“T’ll be at the tennis-courts,” she flung 


over her shoulder without any apparent reason. 
“Mr. Healy, this is my son, Roger,” Mrs. Utley was saying 
While Ejleen’s enigmatical smile at parting was still in the air. 
‘Glad to meet you, Mr Healy,” the boy was saying, in that 


dean-cut, 


incisive manner that our youngsters are beginning to 


her on the drive. 

Klim found a serene security in the 
society of this beautiful woman. She did 
nat disturb him in the least, as the younger Eileen did. And 
she entertained him in a lazy, gentle fashion that fitted in well 
with the temper of the summer day. Klim thought that he had 
stumbled upon a woman whose mood suited his exactly, not know- 
ing that his companion was studying him carefully and molding 
her every thcught and expression exactly to pleasehim. Half a 
lifetime of observation of the lord of creation and his habits had 
not left the beautiful and wise Mrs. Katherine Udy entirely 
without resources for pleasing a man— if she wanted to. 

When she finally delivered him back to the hotel to dress for 
dinner, he had already begun to wonder if the advantages of a 
life of irresponsibility at a club were not considerably over- 
estimated. 

Her room was across the corridor, and at the door of it she had 
given him her hand in a tantalizingly correct farewell. He 
wondered what it would be like if he could win the right to 
fold her undeniably glorious body in his arms. It was a calm 
wonder. Still, he wondered. 


Vv 


Kum Heaty did not sleep so very well that night. Perhaps 
for one who was not accustomed to it, the association with so 
many women caused a sort of emotional indigestion. Anyway, 
he tossed and turned, tormented by visions that pursued him 
from sleeping to waking. Once he was (Continued on page 152) 
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ite “Over there is the Yukon™ 


; I Become a Killer 


Another phase in the making of 


By James Oliver Curwood 


built me a narrow table of smooth-hewn saplings 
, . between two old spruce trees, and this is my 
open-air studio when the weather is fine. 
Word of it has gone abroad, though I am 
many hundreds of miles from civilization. 
Many kinds of wild things have come to 
get acquainted with me, fascinated chief- 
ly, I think, by the marvelous new lan- 
guage of my clicking typewriter. The 
welcome and ‘friendship of these little 
wilderness-hearts' are growing nearer 
and more apparent to me every day; 
and with eachday the Great Truth 
speaks to me even more clearly than 
the day before—that each of these 
beating hearts, like my own, is a part 
of that nature which I worship, and is 
as Vitally a spark of its life as the heart 
which is beating’ inside my own flannel 
shirt. 

These friends of mine, gathering about 
me more intimately and in greater number 
with each passing day, are individuals to me, 
because I have come to understand them and 
: know their language. There is the Artful Dod- 
beautiful little female, I call Spoony, because ger, for instance—I sometimes call him Bill 
she looks at me so slyly, with her pretty head __ Sykes or Captain Kidd—screaming close over 
perked on one side, as if flirting with me. James Oliver Curwood, my head this very moment. In very intimate 

It is only eight o’clock, yet we have been up ot ibe age 2t keoteen ~ moments I call him Arty, or Kid, or Bill. He 
nearly four hours. At the edge of the creek, is a big blue jay. In spite of all that has been 


Mr. Curwood's father, 
James Moran C irwood, 
at the age of twenty-five 


HIS morning is a glory of 
sunshine and peace after 
last night’s rain. It seems 
inconceivable that the blue 

sky above the forest was filled a few 
hours ago with the crash of thunder 
and the blaze of lightning. I was up at 
dawn, wakened by a pair of red squirrels 
playing upon the roof of my cabin. 
Together we watched the sunrise, and 
after that they chattered about my open 
door while I prepared my breakfast. We 
are becoming great friends. One of them-I 
have given the name of Nuts, and for no 
reason in the world unless it is because there 
are no nuts up here; and the other, the sleek, 


months 


less thana stone’s throw from the cabin, I have said and written against him, I have a very 


The Religion of a Nature-Loving Man 
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My desire to get back to my old job of destruction led me into 
long years of adventuring in the far-northern wildernesses 


brotherly affection for Bill. He is a man’s man among birds, not- 

withstanding that he occasionally breakfasts on the eggs of other 

birds, and kills more than is good for his reputation. Also, he is 

the greatest liar and the biggest fraud and the most brazen-faced 

cheat in the bird kingdom. But I know Bill intimately now, where 

I used to kill him as a pest, and I love him for all his sins. He i isa 

pirate who never loses his sense of humor. He is always raising a 

disturbance just for the excitement of it, and when 

he has drawn a crowd, so to speak, he will =. 

slip slyly away to some near-by ———_ 

vantage-point and laugh and 

chuckle over the rumpu; he 

has raised. Right now, 

he is screaming him- 

self hoarse forty 


of seven- 


teen 


We were hitting for the Yukon over a trail never isaccbel bp white wen Lebate 
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36 I Become a Killer 


others have joined him, and they are making such a bedlam of 
sound that Nuts and Spoony have ceased their chattering. 
There! I have fired a stick at them, and they are gone. They 
have had their joke, and are quite satisfied—for the present. 

I can hear the musical rippling of the creek again, now that 
Bill and his blustering pals are gone, and my typewriter is like a 
tiny machine gun sending its clicking notes out into the still 
forest. A pair of moose-birds, almost as big as the jays, are 
hopping about, so near that, at times, they are perched on the end 
of my sapling table. They are the tamest birds in the wilderness, 
and within another day or so will be eating out of my hand. Un- 
like the jays, they make no disturbance. They are soft and 
quiet, never making a sound, and their big, beautiful eyes fairly 
pop with their intense interest in me. I like their com- 
pany, because there is a philosophy about them. 
They never tire of looking at me, and studying 
me, and at times I have the very pleasant fancy 
that they are bursting with @ deSire to speak.’ 
They are very gentle, and hever fight or- 
scold or commit any sins that I know’ of; 
and just now, as the two look at me with 
their big, soft eyes, I find myself won- ~ 
dering which of us is of most account. 
in the final analysis of things. 

Ten or fifteen rods above me, the 
creek widens and forms a wide pool 
overhung with trees, so that, in the 
hottest weather, it must be a de- 
lightfully refreshing place. I can 
see it plainly from where { am sit- 
ting, for the creek twists a little, so 
that it is running directly toward 
me when I look in that direction. 
Many wild things come to that 
pool. This morning, I found a 
bear-track there and the fresh hoof- 
prints of a doe and fawn. Yester- 
day, a pair of traveling otters dis- 
covered it, but when I tried them out 
with the voice of my typewriter, they 
turned back. Iam confident they will 
return and that we shall get acquainted. 


Mr. Curwood and his hunting-dogs. 


At the present moment, in looking toward the pool, I am 
struck by what at first thought I might consider a discordant note 
in this wonderland of quiet and peace that is about me. At the 
edge of the pool, rigid and watchful, a hawk is poised on a dead 
limb projecting from a lightning-struck stub. He is hungry and 
eager to kill. I have seen him launch himself twice after a victim 
but each time without success. Finally, he will succeed. He 
will kill a living thing that he himself may continue to live. Yet 
I have no inclination to shoot him. For to live, and to cherish 
that spark of life that is in him, is as much his right as it is mine. 
He is not, like man, a killer for the love of killing. He wants his 
breakfast. And, in fairness to him, I think of two tender young 
spruce-partridges which I shot late last evening, and which I 

shall roast for my dinner, along with a potato and a flavor 

of bacon. My religion does not demand vegetarian- 
ism any more than it does flesh; for that, too, is life. 
’ For the trees whispering above me now are as 
alive to me as the moose-birds perched at the 
end of my table, yet, when necessity comes, 
I cut them down with an ax, and make a 
cabin or cook my food with them. All 
nature cries out that life must exist upon 
life, that one tree must grow upon the 
mold of another, that for each green 
blade of grass another blade must die. 

It is not against a wise and necessary 

destruction that the God of all nature 

cries out. The crime—the crime 
greater than all other crimes—is de- 
struction without cause. 
That is what I must come to now, 
even in this glory of peace that is 
whispering about me—I must face 
the task of confessing my own sins 
as a killer, as a destroyer of life for 
the love and thrill of killing. I was 
born, like all the children of men,a 
monuniental egoist. My parents were 
egoists. My forefathers for ten thou- 
sand generations were egoists before 
me, and I was the last product of their 
egoism—one of (Continued on page 165) 


(Above) Mr. Curwood at the age of nine was considered a boy prodigy in the art of hunting 
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Nanny 


The simple story of a simple soul 
By Walter Jones 


Illustrated by 
M. L. Bower 


VE been sittin’ here thinkin’ 
about life and the tricky way 
it has with people—especially 
women and housekeepers. And 

most especially women that ain’t 
housekeepers in their own home. If 
you're a housekeeper—that is, one 
worthy of the name—year after year 
you go along doin’ your daily grind. 
gome days sick, some well, some 
days crowded to death, some only 
half to death, some days laughin’, 
some cryin’ or wantin’ to—but every 
day doin’ it regular as the tick of 
your kitchen clock because it’s there 
to be done, acceptin’ it as your fore- 
ordained destiny to sleep in a un- 
heated bedroom with a northern 
exposure, iron six shirt-waists a 
week, keep supper waitin’ frequently 
an hour, and dressmake everything 
from the parlor curtains to the guest-chamber 
pincushions. 

Years and years you go on like that— 
twelve, in my own case, that I’m thinkin’ of 
—till, all of a sudden, some little thing brings 


you to your senses, and you see what a slave iy 
and a simpleton you are, and make up your mind 

you'll quit playin’ trot-penny to a tribe that ain’t & 

no relation to you and strike out and live your own. 


life, like you’ve always intended to. 

Although I’d felt nervous and overwrought for 
some time, if it hadn’t been for that periodical 
symposium—‘ Has Woman a Right to Her Economic Inde- 
pendence?” —I don’t suppose I’d ever realized what a economic 
slave I was and what to do about it. 

It was one afternoon I was smockin’ a middy blouse for Budge 
when Hank come in with the mail, and right on top was my 
Ladies’ Journal that Mr. Haskins always gives me a subscription 
to. And I thought I’ll run down and put in my salmon loaf for 
supper and just leaf it over, like a person will when a magazine 
looks interestin’. Then I saw the symposium, which was by 
eight or ten women that had won the prizes—overworked house- 
keepers like me; elder sisters put upon in their home; down- 
trodden wives who had to coax a grudgin’ penny out of their hus- 
bands—all of ’em advisin’ you to break the shackles of domestic 
oppression and strike out in the sea of independence, and you’d 

somewhere on the shores of happiness, or other highfalutin’ 
age to similar effect. 

There was one that wrote unusually poetical, and said, “Every 
woman has the right to two or three hours a day to read Marie 
Corelli or paint butterflies if she wants to.” Well, of course I’m 
not ninny enough to paint butterflies, but I would like a little 

lure now and then to tat some lace for my lingerie. I presume 
she got to read Miss Corelli, because she opened up a circulatin’ 
ibrary; and the remainder started four-o’-clock tea-rooms, and 

en’s story-tellin’ clubs—though I don’t know why; children 
tell stories enough without bein’ encouraged—and home up- 
holstery, and so forth. 

It did look temptin’; -but my shackles set awfully permanent 
o me, so I just sighed to myself: “How could you strike out, 

€ Morrison? You haven’t any accomplishments and only a 
few hundred dollars saved. Hang on here till Budge and Emme- 


“Bertha Haskins’—I looked at her real somber and come out 
with it—‘‘you ought to be ashamed! You're aswell 
able to step down to your breakfast as Emmy™ 


line are married and Hank away at college, and then mebbe you’ll 
have enough to get you into a old ladies’ home.” 

Probably I’d have let it go at that and slipped back in the rut, 
but that very evening Hank rung in a couple of high-school kids 
on me for supper, I had to press Bertha’s charmeuse for a dan- 
song, and right in the midst of everything, Mr. Haskins dropped 
down and said: “Pack my grip and gimme a bite, Annie. I’ve 
only got twenty minutes to catch the Cleveland train and close 
up a real-estate deal.” 

Well, it was nine o’clock when I rinsed out my dish-cloths. I 
went up in my room and set down on the bed, with my corns 
throbbin’ and that blood-vessel swelled in my eye, like it does 
when I’m too tired; and I looked round, and there was a corset- 
cover that had been waitin’ a week to be mended, my best 
switch on the bureau, which I couldn’t find time to comb it out, 
and a half-written letter to my cousin in Peoria, with news that’d 
be Babylonian history before it got to her. 

I ain’t a emotional woman, but, somehow, takin’ things by and 
large, my feelings was too many for me, and I busted out bawlin’ 
like I haven’t bawled in a.dozen years, and vowed to myself if 
there is such a thing as economic independence, for what’s left 0’ 
my life I’m goin’ to have it. a 
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The uouse was quiet, and I naa a couple of hours that I could 
call my soul my own; so I went down to the kitchen and made me 
a cup of strong coffee and planned it all out. I read the sym- 
posium over again, like it was a Testament, and decided I'd get 
my money from the bank and go on to my cousin’s for a few 
weeks and look the ground over. One of the writers that drew a 
prize said, “If you are afraid you haven’t any talents, why, just 
try the thing you can do best.”” Well, I know it sounds ridiculous, 
but if there’s one thing i in the world I can do better than any 
other, it’s making cinnamon buns. So-I figured mebbe I could 
connect up with a woman’s exchange or something. Anyway, 
the main idea was to make up your mind and not have a nervous 
chill every time you thought of the risk. 

Of course I shouldn’t leave without doin’ the spring. house- 
cleanin’. It would look too sneakin’, and, besides,‘ I wouldn’t 
run away from dirt on principle: Two weeks for that—I checked 
it off on my calendar—and a week to get my things packed up 
would bring it to the end of May. June one, ‘then, I’d crate my 


sewin’-machine, shake the dust of the Haskins household and: 


Summitville from my feet, and strike out for my economic* in-* 
dependence. 

I realized it would be.a precarious step_ for anyone at forty- 
two. And particular so for me, who all my life had been a plain 
woman—plain in my; ‘looks, plain in my ways, plain in’ my 
thoughts, and, I presume; * continually growin’ plainer, like a 
person will that’s passéd their grand majority housekeepin’ for a 
widower with nine rooms, : three’ children, and a soft-coal furnace 
in the cellar. . 

Not that I ever meant t6 ‘housekeep for such, but I was roped 
in by sickness and circumstances. ‘I was visitin’ my sister; which 
was then a dressmiaker on Maple Avenue. Haskins’s was one.of 
her places, and when-she was sewin’. there, she come home her 
last night and said: - 

“Annie, they’ te “in hard ‘Straits’ at the brick house. Mis’ 
Haskins ain’t never. ges up from her new baby; their ‘maid’s 
left .’em, -and. their s down with rheurnatism. 
Couldn’t you*help” em. out, for ew days? 

And. I. told*her, 7, 

“No: *tavant to be a hired any more thas the next one.” 

“Nonsense!” she"egaXéd me “It’s only:for a few days. _ Mr. 
Haskins is 3 get | better's soon, ‘and you'll 
be doin’ favor forget.’ 

Welk I-put a brush and: comib.and a coupleof dresses 
in my switcase and went over. Like may-sister’said;Mr. Haskins 
was.and ‘always ‘has ‘been a lovely gentlérhan,. but awful dilatory 
and forever.lesin’ évefything that” 
Bertha were right ctite tots. ‘Any they: had: a nurse for Mis’ 


sto him: Harry and . 


A year ain’t a very long time to work anything out. Mr, Ha 
kins was real pleasin’ about the house, but dreadful helpless any 
dilatory, like I’ve said, and away half the time on real estate. 
so it practically resulted in me bringin’ up his family. Tho 
Harry and Bertha knew I wasn’t their mamma, they knew, like 
wise, I wasn’t any hired girl or I wouldn’t have set at the table 
with them; and before long they began callin’ me “Nanny,” Which 
I suppose, is affectionate for “Annie,” and runnin’ to me 
their troubles. And Emmy wassuch a cute little tike—aheil seemed 
just: like one o’ my own that I’d probably never have—that I 
to take some of the housekeepin’ money and_ buy pretty-prettig 
for-her. ‘-Then I'd fall behind and make it up out. of my ow 
pocket till, goin’ on that way, 1 was presently mixed up with the 
Haskins régime in what you might call a inextricable tangle, 

Womanlike, after my sister got me in there, every now ang 
again she was at me to leave. And once or twice I almost did 
_ When Harry fell down the well and we had to work over him with 
‘a pulmotor and telegraph his father, I said I was through with the 
ponsibility. 

Also, the time a sister o’-Mis’ Haskins came on for a visit and 
"objected to me sittin’ in the same pew at church and remarked to 
him in the back parlor—I heard her through the folding door 
“Harry, if that woman wasn’t sartorially so impossible, I’d say 
she was too young to be your housekeeper.” 

I didn’t know just what “sartorially” meant, but it sounded 
insultin’; so, after supper, I-went in and give my notice. And 
he only laughed, and looked at me with his twinkly blue eyes, 
and held my hand till I was all flustered, and said, “Annie Mor. 
rison, don’t pay any attention to that silly girl. You’re worth 
a dozen jike her any day. Trot back to your pudding-sauce and 
forget it.” 

Every year, however, the work kept gettin’ harder—or else it 
was me gettin’ older—and provisions higher; but he didn’t give 
me any 1i0re money to run the house on, and I hated to ask 
him. And’the’children were growin’ up and on: two oldest be 
comin’ a probleni_ to manage: 

The.last term. in. school, Bertha in’ herself 
“Budge, ” and -goin’. to dancing parties, and havin’ young men 
’phone- her'at-all hours, and woukin’t listen’ to anything I'd tel 
her. She: left off sayin’ “Nanny”. and @alled ‘me “Morrison,” with 
out the “‘Miss;” or anything. And asked-her-why, she said 
it was English and indicated class distisiction; whatever that was. 

And Harry went -into “Hank,’” as’sdon as he played on his 
football team—good-natured, but « forgetful; like his: father, and 
_trackin’ mud and shin-guards all over: thé House! 

Only to Emmy I’d always “been *“ Nainy;”. anid: ‘always would 
she said—a dear, clingin* child, ‘that madeé‘it: Kindo’ hard about 


Haskins and-the baby. the symposium and seekin’. my ecoiiomic. independence; but I 


But she didn’t get atiy better: And the third week when he 
paid'me;1 told him I was only visitin’ in Summitville, my sister’d » 
expect:me .to with her, and ‘jhe better: look’ for’ somebody. 
permanent.: -He said he had, but maids were scarce. So couldn’t 
I help:them through the winter? 


As-there wasn’t any affairs‘of my own that I really required to 
attend to,.I promised; .aind Ljwas stayin’ on’ that" ‘way fweek by. 
week, when, -all of a sudden; Mis’ Haskins’s heart went back .on... 


her and she died. Then matters was in a turmoil: like they aré « 
in a house of mourning, With “three young children arid the hus- 
band nearly distracted. -Quité “a few reldtives’‘come on from 
distant parts:~\-And: I--'said- to myself, “I’ll see them “through 
the funeral; then slip out with my suitcase, and deave the respon- 
sibility where it belongs:” 

Well, after they returned: from the cemetery, they held a family 
council in the-back parlor, and pretty soon he called me in. 

“We're discussin’: the ‘children,’ he said. .“‘Their aunts are 
willin’ to take them;:but itll mean they'll go to.different sections 
of the country and be brought ‘up'separate. . I would like to keep 
my little family together,and:the only way I:can do it is if you'll 
stay with me, Miss Morrison. They’re so fond of you,and you 
do so well, I’d be willing to pay you nine dollars and make you 
my housekeeper.” 

I was dreadfully embarrassed, standin’ there before them 
all, and tried to refuse; but he almost wept, and one of the aunts 
patted me on the shoulder and called me “a competent per- 
son.” And I presume I kind o’ went daft, like a person will 
when they’re complimented by the quality. Then, too, I’d grown 
fond of the little ones, what with puttin’ them to bed, and teach- 
in’ ’em their prayers, and keepin’ them from sailin’ boats in the 
bathtub. So, sort o’ overcome with confusion and the nine dol- 
lars, I said, “I might try it fora year and see how it works out.” 
And they all fell on my neck, as you might say, and I went back 
to my dishes. 


~ fgiited some she'd grow away from ‘me liké the others, and! 
better take time by the forelock ktrike out, as the prize 
. writers said.” So I left the date for. Jie one, and laid awake half 
* ‘the night from the coffee. 
In the morning, I decided to break: it te Budge—I get into usin’ 
them ridiculous nicknames, hearin’ ’ent’so often—and called her 
~ and kept her breakfast hot for ahour} but she was tired out from 
the dance and it was ‘almost-ten o'elack when she hollered down 
back: stairs, “Oh, Nanny”’—it Was'still “Nanny” when she 
wanted. just bring: me up an on toast and some 
tea.”’ 


I was pretty cross about her=:the’ ‘lazy habits she’d got into; 
still, I thought what’s the use of ’a°rickus now, when it’s less 2 
a month. Sol decked out:a: tray and took it up to her. 

She was sittin’ up in bed, with a Aove-novel i in her Jap, and she 
giggled at me, guilty-like. 

“Thank you, Morrison; that’s a’ lovely big egg.” 

“Bertha Haskins”—I looked at’her réalsomber and come out 
with it—“‘you ought to be ashamed! “You're as well able to step 
down to your breakfast as Emmy. And I’m here to tell you you 
better start right in doin’ it, for a month from now som 
else’ll be bringin’ up your poached eggs.” 

“Why, Nanny, what do you mean?” 

“T mean”—I kind o’ choked up in my throat—“the first 0 
June you'll be havin’ another housekeeper.” 

And then she pulled me down on the counterpane and said: 

“Nanny, you dear old dumpling, don’t get sore at me. Ij ‘ 
adore to have my breakfast i in bed once in a while. And dont 
kid me that you’re goin’ to Jeave us, because I know better; you 
haven’ t any place to go, and papa wouldn’t let you. Anyway, 
you’ve got to stay till after my birthday party. Listen, Nanny: 
Should we have Welsh rarebit or shrimp wiggle, the way yo 
fix it with cream sauce? And will you make me one of those 


heavenly angel-cakes with marshmallow frostin’?” 
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I appropriated that picture of him with his arm on the balustrade, which I'd long ago quit dreamin’ such 
a handsome man could be my husband 


_ Well, I saw that was all the impression I’d made on her; so I 
Just observed, “ Probably I’ll be too busy,” wriggled off the bed, 
pulled up the shades so the sun would shine in her eyes, and 
went down-stairs. 

_ It made me provoked all day, thinkin’ how she wouldn’t be- 
lieve me, or give me credit for knowin’ my own mind, or imagine 
I could make my livin’ any other way than waitin’ on the Has- 
kinses. So when Hank got home from school, I went for him real 
determined. 


“Why, what’s the row, Nanny?” he gaped at me, pickin’ the 


— out of a cinnamon bun I thought I’d hid out on 
im. 

_ I spoke straight up to him, as uncompromising as I 
could. 

“There isn’t any row, Harry; I’m just gettin’ through. Fora 
good wnile, the work’s been growin’ too hard for me without 
occasional help from the family, which I don’t ever receive. 
Most of the time your papa’s away, Budge lies in bed till noon, . 
and this winter you ain’t tended to the furnace more than half 
the time, or beat the rugs——” . 
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“Gee whiz, Nanny,” 
he busted in on me, in 
that self-condemnatory 
manner he has that’s 
terrible difficult to re- 
sist, “I’m an awful bum, 
ain’t I? Next winter, 
I'll stoke the old fire-pot 
till the pipes melt, and if 
you'll just lead me to 
your rugs, I’ll beat the 
tripe out of ’em.” 

“That’s what you al- 
ways say, Hank, but it 
don’t last overnight. If 
you really want to do 
something for me, here’s 
this kitchen pump——” 

“Tl tell you what, 
Nanny’’—throwin’ down 
his books on the floor— 
“1’ll put a new washer in 
the pump right now, if 
you'll sew that padding 
in my baseball pants, like 
you promised.” And he 
started off, whistling, 
after a wrench to take 
the pump apart. 

“V’ll fix your pants, 
Harry,” I called after 
him; “but, just the same, 
I mean it about gettin’ 
through June one.” 

“Tell that to the 
marines!” he hollered 
back. “You'll find ’em 
on the floor in my 
closet.” 

I thought I might as 
well make it a clean 
sweep, so, about bed- 
time, I broke it to Emmy, 
which I hated to the 
worst way. She’s only 
thirteen, and she took it 
to heart like I never 
dreamed she would and 
hung round my neck, 
weepin’ and wantin’ to 
know who’d pick out her 
hair-ribbons and play old 
maid and go to church 
with her on Sunday. 

Well, thinkin’ about 
them first years and ail 
I'd had to do with 
bringin’ her up, a lump 
kind of caught in my - 
throat, and I tucked her 
in, and shut the door 
real quick, and said to 
her from the outside: 

“Be still, honey, and 
go tosleep. Your papa’ll find you another housekeeper.” 

I didn’t say any more for a few days. Only went full-tilt 
at the house-cleanin’. After all, their father was the proper 
person to take up the matter with, if he’d ever stay at home 
long enough to take anything up with him. 

Just as I expected, he dropped down unexpected while I was fin- 
ishin’ off hisstudy. I could see by the little frown between his eyes 
and the leather pad he carried with figurin’ that he was awful busy. 

“Havin’ a grand reddin’-up, Annie?” he said, with his usual 
twinkle. 

“Yes, Mr. Haskins,” I up and told him before the courage 
oozed clean out of me; “the grand reddin’-up.” 

He looked at me kind 0’ puzzled. 

“Why the excitement on the ‘the,’ Nanny? You ain’t goin’ 
to quit house-cleanin’ for good, are you: ” 

“T’m afraid I am,” I said, almost as calm as I’d determined to 
be, “‘so far as this house is concerned.” 

“Why, Annie Morrison, what do you mean?” He opened his 


The June roses was in bloom, and, somehow, the whole episode got on my nerves 


I said to myself, “because 


eyes that surprised way he has, like he believed nothin’ ever goes 
wrong in the world. Then he laughed and turned it aside. “Goin 
to let us go dirty, eh, Annie?” 

“After the first o’ June. I’m intendin’ to leave then.” 

“Leave us, Nanny, after all these years?” He still spoke 
jestin’-like and tossin’ his shoulders the way he does when he’s 
tryin’ to throw off business and get down to domestic affairs. 
“Why, you can’t! You’re my right-hand man. Who'd keep my 
papers in order, and lay out my underwear, and——” 

“Somebody that’s got more strength and competence and 
authority than I have, I presume, Mr. Haskins,” I broke m™, 
choked up but resolute. 

‘Why, Nanny,” he cried, almost as though some one’d_ struck 
him, “haven’t we been treatin’ you right here? Are you ill? 
the work too much for you? Take a day off and I'll send up the 
doctor.” 

“T don’t want any doctor,” I answered him, without looking 
up, ‘‘and how could I take a day off with the back halls and my 
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like I hadn't dreamed it would. “I hope there's a lot in this economic independence,” 
I'm payin’ high for it” 


cellar not cleaned yet? It’s just a feelin’ I’ve had for some time 
that conditions here are gettin’ the start of me. I ain’t as strong 
as I used to be, and somehow I can’t get much help out of Bertha 
and Harry. They won’t accept my authority or listen to any- 
thing Isay. And there’s ways in which they need supervision, 
little liberties bein’ took that oughtn’t to be overlooked any 
longer. Bertha’s an awfully grown-up girl for her age, and has 
beaus all the time callin’ her on the telephone, and stays out 
nights till after eleven. And Harry’s commenced smokin’ cigar- 
ettes and stackin’ poker chips on his dresser. Nothing wicked 
about either of em; only, if you could be home a little more to 
Supervise them— If I’m talkin’ officious, Mr. Haskins, I ask 
your pardon. I simply wanted to say, what with the work get- 
tin’ too many for me and things goin’ the style they have 
been, I’ve reached the end of my tether, and I thought I 
better tell you, so you could be lookin’ out for some one the 
first o’ June.” 

Well, I finished my little speech, determined though wavery. 
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He hdd set down to his 
desk and was runnin’ a 
paper-knife through the 
blotter. 

“Annie,” he said, real 
serious, though still with 
them twinkles round the 
corners of his eyes that 
make you feel he ain’t 
never genuinely im- 
pressed with anything, 
“T’m ashamed for my 
children— after all you’ve 
done for them. But if 
that’s the whole trouble 
—that you can’t make 
them behave, I’ll soon 
settle it. I’m glad you 
came to me like you have. 
I ought to be at home 
more. I’ll just make one 
or two little trips till we 
fet this Grassmere Ad- 
dition movin’; then my 
affairs’ll be in shape to 
clip coupons and put the 
boy through college with- 
out worryin’. Now, An- 
nie Morrison,” he ended 
up, with his mind already 
harkin’ back to his 
papers, ‘don’t let me 
hear any more about this 
fool notion. You're just 
tired out with the house- 
cleanin’—need a second 
girl to help you. To- 
morrow I'll arrange to 
pay you three dollars ad- 
ditional— Why, Nanny, 
what are you crying 
about?” 

I hadn’t meant to cry, 
and wasn’t; though meb- 
be pretty soon I would 
have been. But he’s 
awful sensitive about 
anything like that— 
jumped up in a minute 
and put his hand on my 
shoulder. 

“Tt ain’t extra pay I’m 
askin’ for, Mr. Haskins!” 
Iblurted out. ‘‘For the 
last ten years I’ve been 
givin’ you all the service 
money could buy.” 

And before he could 
answer me, I run out and 
down the hall, and locked 
myself in my room. I 
was dreadful ashamed; 
but it seems as though 
there’s certain things 
work on your mind a long time like yeast in them temp’rance 
beers, till some day they got to foam up or bust.’ ; 

He came to the stairs directly and called me. I didn’t reply, 
and I heard him go to the ‘phone and ring the doctor. Of course, 
there was nothing physical the matter with me and I was right 
provoked at myself; so I hurried out and looked him square in 
the eye and said: 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Haskins, that I acted so childish—though, 
just the same, that stands about the first of June. Would you 
like some French toast for supper?” . 

“Tt’s all right, Annie,” he smiled, puttin’ down the receiver. 
“The doctor’ll send up some nice pills for your nerves. French 
toast with maple sirup’Il be fine. To-night I'll give that young 
whelp of mine a good talking-to, and to-morrow we'll see about 
getting you a second girl.” 

“To-morrow never comes in this house,” I said to myself, and 
the thought had hardly crossed my mind when the ’phone-bell 
rang, persistent, like long distance, and it was one of his pardners 
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from Cleveland to tell him the advertisin’ campaign on the Grass- 
mere Addition was in a political tie-up and he should take the 
first train and straighten it out. 

“Nanny,” he shouted, “the French toast is off! I’ve got to 
make the six-fifteen. Ring up the hack and set me on a cold bite 
while I throw some clean things in my grip.” 

Of course his grip wasn’t unpacked from the last time; so he 
emptied it on the bed. And the children came home, and ran up- 
stairs, and badgered him about everything from Budge a limou- 
sine town car to Emmy a eyelet-embroidery dress till he was 
nearly distracted and had only half eat the snack I set out when 
the hack was at the door. 

At the last minute, like I generally have to, I hurried out. on 
the porch with his tooth-brush and slippers. 

“Take those pills, Nanny,” he shouted back, “the way the 
prescription says on the bottle, and make me a rhubarb pie, with 
that crisscross crust, if you get time!” 

*“Good-Ly, Mr. Haskins!” I called after him. make you 
the pie, but if it’s after June first——” ; 

The hack door slammed and left me screechin’ into space. 

I went back in the kitchen, and leaned up against the sink, and 
laughed to myself, low yet hysterical. 

“This time,” I flamed up, “‘you’re the one to be considered, 
Annie Morrison, not the Haskinses.” And I marched straight to 
the ’phone and ordered up some boxes to crate my sewin’-machine. 

But the next few days events looked hopefuller. Emmy kept 
at me not to leave or it would break her heart; Budge was sweet 
as sugar before her birthday; Hank spaded a little in the garden. 


I hurried onto the 
platform, and run 
straight in the arms 


Mr. Haskins! 


and I said to myself, “I'll wait till after the party, which would 
be May twenty-eighth, and see how things get along.” 

Bertha made half a hundred plans and finally decided she'd 
invite eight and serve a rarebit. She was too agreeable about it 
by half; so I cautioned her in advance: 

“Do have. the lunch.early, Budge, . because: next *day’s my 
cleanin’-day. And remember your father says no dancin’, [ft 
scratches the floors and jars the pendulums all up in the grand- 
father clock.” 

And she made a face at me and pouted. 

“Oh, bother the clock! Who said anything about dancin’? 
You just tend to the eats, you old dumplin’, and I’ll attend to 
the entertainin’.” 

I didn’t see how I could make her the angel-cake with eggs a 
dollar a dozen and sugar on a ration; but finally she coaxed me, 
and I thought, “It’s the last time; she might as well have a real 
fancy party,” so I slipped down-street and bought some tiny 
pink candles, and when they was stuck in the icin’, it looked 
handsome. 

When the evenin’ arrived, Emmy had on her best dress to 
answer the bell, and’ Hank a white vest and his hair slicked, and, 
soon as it seemed like all the company was present, I went in to 
meet the chaperon. But she’d misunderstood the evenin’ or 
something, and didn’t come. So I just spoke to two or three that 
I knew and set down in the dinin’-room to look on. They'd 
hardly started their game when Budge flounced out, very haugh- 
ty, and said to me: 

“For goodness’ sake, Nanny, you’ve got on such a rumpled 
apron and your face is as red as a beet! We 
don’t need any chaperon. Why don’t you go 
back in the kitchen and look after the rarebit?” 


yvre I felt like I’d been struck in the face, but I 


just told her, “Very well, Bertha; I will,” and 
went out and read my cook-book up- 
a side down, and cut up the cheese, and 
tried not to feel any more hurt about 
it than necessary. 

At half-past ten, everything was 
waitin’, and I opened the slide and 
coughed. She heard me and came to 
the folding door and said: 

“Yes, Morrison; we'll be ready for 
the eats pretty soon. We're adding 
the scores now. I'll tell you when.” 

I dimmed the chafin’-dishes and put 
the crackers in the warming-oven. An 
hour passed, and she didn’t come out. 
All the while, the laughin’ and screech- 
in’ got 'ouder, and they’d turned on 
the talkin’-machine with them terrible 
jumpy records they call jazz. I looked 
at the clock and decided it was time to 
put a stop to proceedin’s. 

Well, I took off the apron that dis- 
pleased her and slipped in the dinin’- 
room, quiet but firm, and what did I 
see but they had the rugs rolled back 
and was all of them trottin’ for dear 
life, with Bertha and a_high-school 
boy in the middle of the floor, shakin’ 
their shoulders up and down like they 
had St. Vitus’ dance and doin’ a 
shockin’ step that would have made 
her mother turn quick in her grave. 
And all the window-shades ‘up, an 
opera needle on the machine, and 
that relic it costs ten dollars to 
tinker jarred to a standstill. 

It seemed more than even a 
moderate-minded person could 
tolerate; so I stepped right up to 
the door and said: 

“Why, Bertha, I don’t think 
that’s a very ladylike dance! I 
guess you’ve forgotten what time 
it is. ss Your refreshments are ready 
now.” 


turns, lettin’ on she didn’t hear me; 
then her face got white, like it does 
when she’s furious, and she flared: 

“Annie (Continued on page 88) 


She chasséd round a couple of © 
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None of us is too sertous-minded 
to enjoy these perfectly ridicu- 
ous Archie stories by P. 
Wodehouse. They are making 
millions laugh. 


Washy Makes 


Presence Felt 


Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


HE lobby of the Cosmopolis Hotel was a favorite 

stamping-ground of Mr. Daniel Brewster, its pro- 

prietor. He liked to wander about there, keeping a 

paternal eye on things, rather in the manner of the 
jolly innkeeper of the old-fashioned novel. Customers who, 
hurrying in to dinner, tripped over Mr. Brewster were apt to 
mistake him for the house detective, for his eye was keen 
and his aspect a trifle austere, but, nevertheless, he was being 
as jolly an innkeeper as he knew how. His presence in the 
lobby supplied a personal touch to the Cosmopolis which other 
New York hotels lacked, and it undeniably made the girl at 
the news-stand extraordinarily civil to her clients, which was 
all to the good. 

Most of the time, Mr. Brewster stood in one spot and just 
looked thoughtful; but now and again he would wander to the 
marble slab behind which he kept the desk clerk and run his 
eye over the register to see who had booked rooms—like a child 
examining the stocking on Christmas morning to ascertain what 
Santa Claus had brought him. 

As a rule, Mr. Brewster concluded this performance by 
shoving the book back across the marble slab and resuming his 
meditations. But one night in the early spring, he varied this 
procedure by starting rather violently, turning purple, and 
uttering an exclamation which was manifestly an éxclamation 
of chagrin. He turned abruptly and cannoned into his'son-in- 
law, Archie Moffam, who, in company with Lucille} his . wife, 
happened to be crossing the lobby at the moment on his way to 
dine in their suite. Mr. Brewster apologized gruffly, then, recog- 
nizing the victim, seemed to regret having done so. 

“Oh, it’s you! Why can’t you look where you’re going?” he 
demanded. He had suffered much from his son-in-law. 

“Frightfully sorry,” said Archie amiably. . ‘Never thought 
you were going to fox-trot backward all over the fairway.” 

“You mustn’t bully Archie,” said Lucille severely, attaching 
herself to her father’s back hair and giving it a punitive tug 
“because he’s an angel and I love him, and you must learn to 
love him, too.” 

“Give you lessons at a reasonable rate,” murmured Archie. 
Mr. Brewster regarded his young relative with a lowering eye. 

“What’s the matter, father darling?” asked Lucille. “You 
seem upset.” 

“Tam upset,” Mr. Brewster snorted. “Some people have got 
the nerve of an army mule!” He glowered forbiddingly at an 
inoffensive young man in a light overcoat who had just entered, 
and the young man, though his conscience was quite clear and 
Mr. Brewster an entire stranger to him, stopped dead, blushed, 
and went out again—to dine elsewhere. ‘Some people have 
got the gall of a wart-hog.” 

“Why, what’s happened?” 

“hago darned McCalls have registered here.” 

“ Jo! 


“Bit beyond me, this,” said Archie, insinuating himself into © 


the conversation. 
McCalls?” 

“Some people father dislikes,” said Lucille. “And they’ve 
chosen his hetel to stop al. But, father dear, you mustn’t 


“Deep waters and what-not. Who are the 


“Tf I'm not back in half an hour, start” 
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mind. It’s really a compliment. They’ve come because they 
know it’s the best hotel in New York.” 

“Absolutely!” said Archie. ‘Good accommodation for man and 
beast. All the comforts of home. Look on the bright side, old 
bean. No good getting the wind up. Cheery-o, old companion:” 

“Don’t call me ‘old companion.’” 

“Eh, what? Oh, right-o!” 

Lucille steered her husband out of the danger-zone, and they 
entered the elevator. 

“Poor father!” she said, as they went to their suite. “It’s a 
shame. They must have done it to annoy him. This man 
McCall has a place next to some property father bought in 
Westchester, and he’s bringing a lawsuit against father about a 
bit of land which he claims belongs to him. He might have had 
tact to go to another hotel. But, after all, I don’t suppose it 
was the poor little fellow’s fault. He does whatever his wife 
tells him to.” 

“We all do that,” said Archie, the married man. 

Lucille eyed him fondly. 

“Isn’t it a shame, precious, that all husbands haven’t nice 
wives like me?” 

“When I think of you, by Jove,” said Archie fervently, “I 
want to babble, absolutely babble. The more I think of you,” 
he went on, “the more I wonder how you can have a father like— 
I mean to say—what I mean to say is, I wish I had known your 
mother. She must have been frightfully attractive.” 

“You mustn’t say horrid things about father. One of these 
days, you and father will be the greatest friends. He 
has only got to understand you.” 

“T’m open for being understood any time he cares to 
take a stab at it.” 

“You mustn’t mind his being cross just now. It was 
enough to upset him, poor dear! Oh, I was telling you 
about the McCalls. Mr. McCall is one of those 
little, meek men, and his wife’s one of those big, 
bullying women. It was she who started all the 
trouble with father. Father and Mr. McCall were 
very fond of each other till] she made him begin 
the suit. I feel sure she made him come to this 
hotel just to annoy father. Still, they’ve prob- 
ably taken the most expensive suite in the place, 
which is something.” 

Archie was at the telephone. His mood was 
now one of quiet peace. Of 
all the happenings which 
went to make up existence in 
New York, he liked best the 
cozy, téte-d-léte dinners with 
Lucille in their suite, which, 
owing to their many engage- 


“That isn't a bit of roll under that napkin, is it?” the boy asked anxiously 


ments—for Lucille was a popular girl, with many friends— 
occurred all too seldom. 

“Touching now the question of browsing and sluicing,” he 
said, ‘TI’ll be getting them to send along a waiter.” 

“Oh, good gracious!” 

““What’s the matter?” 

“T’ve just remembered. I promised faithfully I would go 
and see Jane Murchison to-day. I must rush.” 

“But, light of my soul, we are about to eat. 
see her after dinner.” 

“T can’t. She’s going to a theater tonight.” 

“Give her the jolly old miss-in-balk, then, for the nonce, and 
spring round to-morrow.” 

“She’s sailing for England to-morrow morning early. No; I 
must go and see her now. What ashame! She’s sure to make 
me stop to dinner. I tell you what. Order something for me, 
and, if I’m not back in half an hour, start.” 

“Jane Murchison,” said Archie, “is a bally nuisance.” 

“Yes. But Ive known her since she was eight.” 

“If her parents had had any proper feeling,” said Archie, 
“they would have drowned her long before that.” 

He unhooked the receiver, and asked despondently to be 

connected with “room-service.” He thought bitterly of the 
exigent Jane, whom he recollected dimly as a tall female with 
teeth. He half thought of going down to the grill-room on the 
chance of finding a friend there, but the waiter was on his way 
to the room. He decided that he might as well stay where he 
was. . 
The waiter arrived, booked the order, and departed. Archie 
had just completed his toilet after a shower-bath when a musical 
clinking withoui announced the advent of the meal. He opened 
the door. The waiter was there with a table congested with 
things under covers, from which escaped a savory and appetiz- 
ing. odor. In spite of his depression, Archie’s soul perked up a 
trifle. 

Suddenly he became aware that he was not the only person 
present who was deriving enjoyment from the scent of the 
meal. Standing beside the waicer and gazing wistfully at the 
foodstuffs, was a long, thin boy of about sixteen. He was one of 
those boys who seem all legs and knuckles. He had pale-red 
hair, sandy eyelashes, and a long neck; and his eyes, as he 
removed them from the table and raised them to Archie’s, had 
a hungry look. 

“That smells good,” said the boy. He inhaled deeply. “Yes, 
sir,’ he continued, as one whose mind is definitely made up; 
“that smells good!” 


Pop round and 


Before Archie could reply, the telephone-bell rang. It was | 


Lucille, confirming her prophecy that the pest Jane would insist 
on her staying to dine. 
“Jane,” said Archie into the telephone, “is a pot of poison, 
The waiter is here now, setting out a rich banquet, and I shall 
-have to eat two of everything by myself.” 
He hung up the receiver, and, turning, met the pale eye of 
the long boy, who had propped himself up in the doorway. 
“Were you expecting somebody to dinner?” asked the boy. 
“Why, yes, old friend; I was.” 
wish——”’ 
“ Yes? ” 
“Oh, nothing.” 
The waiter left. The long boy hitched his back more firmly 
against the door-post and returned to his original theme. 
“That surely does smell good.” He vasked a moment in the 
aroma. “Yes, sir; I’ll tell the world it does!” 
Archie was not an abnormally rapid thinker, but he began at 
this point to get a clearly defined impression that this lad, if 
invited, would waive the formalities 
and consent to join his meal. In- 
deed, the idea Archie got was that, 
if he were not invited pretty soon, 
he would invite himself. 
“Ves,” he agreed; “it 
doesn’t smell bad—what?” 
“Tt smells good,” said the 
boy. “Oh, doesn’t it? 
Wake me up in the night 
and ask me if it doesn’t.” 
“Poulet en casserole,” 


“Golly!” said the boy 

reverently. 
There was a pause. The 


situation began to seem to 
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“But what's the matter with the blighter?" asked Archie. 


Archie a trifle difficult. He wanted to start his meal, but it 
began to appear that he must either do so under the penetrating 
gaze of his new friend or else eject the latter forcibly. The boy 
showed no signs of ever wanting to leave the doorway. 

“You've dined, I suppose—what?” said Archie. 

“T never dine.” 

“ What?” 

“Not really dine, I mean. I only get vegetables and nuts 
and things.” 

“Dieting?” 

“Mother is.” 

“TI don’t absolutely catch the drift, old bean,” said Archie. 

The boy sniffed with half-closed eyes as a wave of perfume 
from the poulet en casserole floated past him. He seemed to be 
anxious to intercept as much of it as possible before it got 
through the door. 
. “Mother’s a food-reformer,” he vouchsafed. “She lectures on 
fa” makes pop and me live on vegetables and nuts and 

Archie was shocked. 
_ My dear old chap, you must suffer agonies—absolute shoot- 
ing-pains!” He had no hesitation now. Common humanity 
ome out his course. “Would you care to join me in a bite 


“Would I?” The boy smiled a wan smile. “Would I? Just 
stop me on the street and ask me!” 


“Why can't he go over the top? Has he got indigestion?” 


“Come on in, then,” said Archie, rightly taking this peculiar 
phrase for formal acceptance. “And ciose the door. The fatted 
calf is getting cold.” 

Archie was not a man with a wide visiting-list among: people 
with families, and it was so long since he had seen a growing 
boy in action at the table that he had forgotten what sixteen is 
capable of doing with a knife and fork when it really squares its 
elbows, takes a deep breath, and gets going. The spectacle 
which he witnessed was consequently at first a little unnerving. 
The long boy’s idea of trifling with a meal appeared to be to 
swallow it whole and reach out for more. He ate like a starving 
Eskimo. Archie, in the time he had spent in the trenches mak- 
ing the world safe for the working man to strike in, had oc- 
casionally been quite peckish, but he sat dazed before this majestic 
hunger. This was real éating. 

There was little conversation. The growing boy evidently 
did not believe in table-talk when he could use his mouth for 
more practical purposes. It was not until the final roll had 
been devoured to its last crumb that the guest found leisure to 
address his host. Then he leaned back with a contented sigh. 

“Mother,” said the human python, “says you ought to chew 
every mouthful thirty-three times.” 

“ Yes? ” 

“Ves, sir. Thirty-three times!” 
haven’t ever had a meal like that.” 

“All right, was it—what?” 


He sighed again. “I 
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“*Was it?’ ‘Was it?’ Call me up on the ’phone and ask 
me! Yes, sir; mother’s tipped off these darned waiters not to 
serve me anything but vegetables and nuts and things—darn it!” 

“The mater seems to have drastic ideas about the good old 
feed-bag—what?” 

“T’ll say she has! Pop hates it as muchas me; but he’s scared 
to kick. Mother says vegetables 
contain all the proteids you want. 
Mother says if you eat meat, your 
blood-pressure goes all blooey. Do 
you think it does?” 

“Mine seems pretty well in the 
pink.” 

“She’s got a great line of talk,” 
conceded the boy. “She’s out to- 
night on the West Side somewhere, 
giving a lecture on rational eating to 
some ginks down 
there. I'll have to be 
slipping up to our 
suite before she gets 
back.” He rose slug- 
gishly. ‘That isn’t a 
bit of roll under that 
napkin, is it?” he 
asked anxiously. 

Archie raised the 
napkin. 

“No—nothing of 
that species.” 

“Oh, well,” said the 
boy resignedly, “then 
I believe I'll be going. 
Thanks very much for 
the dinner.” 

“Not a bit, old top! 
Come again if you’re 
ever trickling round in 
this direction.” 

The long boy re- 
moved himself slowly, 
loath to leave. At the 
door, he cast an affec- 
tionate glance back at 
the table. 


said devoutly. 
siderable meal!” 
Archie lighted a 
cigarette. He felt like 
a boy scout who has 
done his day’s act of kindness. 


On the following morning, it chanced that Archie needed a 
fresh suppiy of tobacco. It was his custom, when this happened, 
to repair to a small shop on Sixth Avenue which he had dis- 
covered accidentally in the course of his rambles about the great 
city. His relations with Joe Blake, the proprietor, were friendly 
and intimate. The discovery that Mr. Blake was English and 
had, indeed, until a few years back, maintained an establish- 
ment only a dozen doors or so from Archie’s London club had 
served as a bond. 

To-day, he found Mr. Blake in depressed mood. The tobac- 
conist was a hearty and a red-faced man who looked like an 
English sporting publican—the kind of man who wears a fawn- 
colored top-coat and drives to the Derby in a dog-cart, and 
usually there seemed to be nothing on his mind except the 
vagaries of the weather, concerning which he was a great con- 
versationalist. But now moodiness had claimed him for its 
own. After a short and melancholy good-morning, he turned 
to get the tobacco in silence. 

Archie’s sympathetic nature was perturbed. 

“What’s the matter, laddie?” he inquired. “You would 
seem to be feeling a bit of an onion this bright morning —what 
—yes—no? I can see it with the naked eye.” 

Mr. Blake grunted sorrowfully. 

“T’ve had a knock, Mr. Moffam.” 

“Tell me all, friend of my youth.” 

Mr. Blake, with a jerk of his thumb, indicated a poster which 
hung on the wall behind the counter. Archie had noticed it 
as he came in, for it was designed to attract the eye. It was 
printed in black letters on a yellow ground, and ran as follows: 


Washy Makes His Presence 


Felt 


CLOVER-LEAF SOCIAL AND OUTING CLUB 7a 
GRAND CONTEST 


SPIKE O’DOWD 
(Champion) 
vs. 
BLAKE’S UNKNOWN 


FOR 


A PURSE OF $50 AND SIDE BET 


Archie examined this document gravely. It conveyed nothing 
to him except—what he had long suspected—that his sportiif 
looking friend had sporting blood as well as that kind of & 
terior. He expressed a kindly hope that the other’s Unknow 
would bring home the bacon. 

Mr. Blake laughed one of those hollow, mirthless laughs. 

“There ain’t any blooming Unknown,” he said bitterly 
This man had plainly suffered. “Yesterday, yes; but not now. 

Archie sighed. 

“*In the midst of life.” Dead?” he inquired delicately. | 

“‘As good as,” replied the stricken tobacconist. He cast 
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his artificial restraint and became voluble. Archie was one of 
those sympathetic souls in whom even strangers readily con- 
fided their most intimate troubles. He was to those in travail 
of spirit very much what catnip is toa cat. “It’s ’ard, sir; it’s 
blooming ’ard. I’d got the event all sewed up in a parcel, and 
now this young feller-me-lad ’as to give me the knock. This 
lad of mine—sort of cousin, ’e is—comes from London, like you 
and me—’e’s always ’ad, ever since he landed in this country, 
a most amazing knack of stowing away grub. ’E’d been a bit 
underfed these last two or three years over in the Old Country, 
what with food-restrictions and all, and ’e took to the food over 
‘ere amazing. I’d ’ave backed ’im against a ruddy orstridge. 
Orstridge! I’d ’ave backed ’im against ’arf a dozen orstridges— 


SKINMO RE - 


Mr, McCall's eye took in the health-bread, the near-coffee 
pot, the cereal, the nut butter. Then with a swift move- 
ment, he seized the cloth, jerked it forcibly, and brought 
the entire contents rattling and crashing to the floor 


Wodehouse 
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take ’em on one after the other in the same ring on the same 
evening, and given ’em a handicap, too. ’E was a jewel, that 
boy! I’ve seen him polish off four pounds of steak and mealy 
potatoes, and then look round kind of wolfish, as much as to 
ask when dinner was going to begin. That’s the kind of a lad ’e 
was till this very morning. ’E would have outswallowed this 
’ere O’Dowd, without turning a hair, as a relish with ’is tea. 
I’d got a couple ’undred dollars on ’im, and thought myself 
lucky to get the odds. And now ie ap 
Mr. Blake relapsed into a tortured silence. 
“But what’s the matter with the blighter?” asked Archie. 
‘“‘Why can’t he go over the top? Has he got indigestion?” 
‘*TIndigestion!’” Mr. Blake laughed another of his hollow 
~ laughs. ‘You couldn’t give that boy indigestion if you 
fed ’im on safety-razor blades. Religion’s more like 
- what ’e’s got.” 
46 ‘Religion?’” 
“‘Well, you can call it that. Seems last night, instead 
of going and resting ’is mind at a picture-palace, like I 
ae told him to, ’e sneaked off to some sort of a 
lecture down on Eighth Avenue. ’E saitl ’e’d 
seen a piece about it in the papers, and it was 
about rational eating, and that kind of at- 
tracted ’im. ’E sort of thought ’e might pick 
up a few hints like. ’E didn’t know what 
. rational eating was, but it sounded to ’im as 
if it must be something to do with food, and 
’e didn’t want to miss it. ’E came in here 
just now,” said Mr. Blake dully, ‘‘and ’e was 
a changed lad. Scared to death ’e was. Said 
the way ’e’d. been going on in the past, it was 
a wonder ’e’d got any stummick left. It was 
a lady that give, the lecture, and this boy said 
it was amazing what she told ’em about blood- 
pressure and things ’e didn’t even know ’e 
.’ad., She showed ’em pictures—colored _pic- 
tures—of what ’appens inside the injudicious 
eater’s stummick who doesn’t chew his food, 
and it was like a battle-field. ’E said ’e would 
no more think of eatin’ a lot of pie than ’e 
would of shootin’ ’imself, and, anyhow, eating 
pie would be a quicker death. I reasoned 
with ’im, Mr. Moffam, with tears in my-eyes. 
But there wasn’t any doing anything with 
him. ’E give me the knock and ’opped it 
down the street to buy nuts.” - Mr. Blake 
moaned. ‘“‘Two ’undred dollars and more 
gone pop, not to talk of the fifty dollars ’e 
would have won, and me to get twenty-five 
of!” 
Archie took his tobacco and walked pen- 
sively back to the hotel. He was fond of 
Joe Blake, and grieved for the 
atin trouble that had come uponhim. It 
ae: matt } was odd, he felt, how things seemed 
ee . to link themselves up together. The 
‘ woman who had delivered the fate- 
ful. lecture to the injudicious eaters 
of the West: Side could not be other than the 
mother of his young guest of last night. An un- 
comfortable woman! Not content with starving 
her own family—— 
Archie stopped in his tracks. A pedestrian, 
walking behind him, charged into his back, but 
Archie paid no attention. He had had one of 
those sudden, luminous ideas which help’a man 
who does not do much thinking as a rule to re- 
store his average. He stood there for a moment, 
almost dizzy at the brilliance of his thoughts, 
then hurried on. . Napoleon, he mused, as he 
walked, must have felt rather like this after thinking up a hot 
one to spring on the enemy. ~ 
As if Destiny were suiting her plans to his, one of the first 
persons he saw as he entered the lobby of the Cosmopolis was 
the long boy. He was standing at the news-stand, reading as 
much of a morning paper as could be read free under the vigi- 
lant eyes of the presiding girl. Both he and she were observing 
the unwritten rules which govern these affairs—to wit, that you 
may read without interference as much as can be read without 
touching the paper. If you touch the paper, you lose and have 
to buy 
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1, well, well!” said Archie. ‘‘Here we are again—what?” 
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48 Washy Makes His Presence Felt 


He prodded the boy amiably in the lower ribs. “You're just 
the chap I was looking for. Got anything on for the time being?” 

The boy said he had no engagements. 

“Then I want you to stagger round with me to a chappie I 
know on Sixth Avenue. It’s only a couple of blocks away. I 
think I can do you a bit of good. Put you onto something 
tolerably ripe, if you know what I mean. Trickle along, laddie; 
you don’t need a hat.” 

They found Mr. Blake brooding over his troubles still. 

“Cheer up, old thing!” said Archie. “The relief expedition 
has arrived.” He directed his companion’s gaze to the poster. 
“Cast your eye over that! How does that strike you?” 

The long boy scanned the poster. A gleam appeared in his 
rather dull eye. 

“Well? ” 

“‘Some people have all the luck!” said the long boy feelingly. 

“‘Would you like to compete—what?” 

The boy smiled a sad smile. 

“Would I? Would I? Say—— 

“T know,” interrupted Archie. “Wake you up in the night 
and ask you! I knew I could rely on you, old thing.” He turned 
to Mr. Blake. ‘“‘Here’s the fellow you’ve been wanting to meet— 
the finest left-and-right-hand eater east of the Rockies! He’ll 
fight the good fight for you.” 

Mr. Blake’s English training had not been wholly overcome by 
residence in New York. He still retained a nice eye for the 
distinctions of class. 

“But this young gentleman’s a young gentleman, ” he urged 
doubtfully, yet with hope shining in hiseye. “He wouldn’t do it.” 

“Of course, he would! Don’t be ridic, old thing.” 

“‘Wouldn’t do what?” asked the boy. 

““Why, save the old homestead by taking on the champion. 
Dashed sad case, between ourselves. This poor egg’s nominee 
has given him the raspberry at the eleventh hour, and only 
you can save him. And you owe it to him to do ‘something, 
you know, because it was your jolly old mater’s lecture last 
night that made the nominee quit. You must charge in and take 
his place. Sort of poetic justice, don’t you know, and what- 
not.” He turned to Mr. Blake. ‘When is the conflict supposed 
to start? Two-thirty? You haven’t any important engagement 
for two-thirty, have you?” 

“No. Mother’s lunching at some ladies’ club and giving a 
lecture afterward. I can slip away.” 

Archie patted his head. 

“Then leg it where glory waits you, old bean!” 

The long boy was gazing earnestly at the poster. It seemed to 
fascinate him. 

“Pie!” he said, in a hushed voice. 

The word was like a battle-cry. 


At about nine o’clock on the following morning, in a suite at 
the Hotel Cosmopolis, Mrs. Cora Bates McCall, the eminent 
lecturer on rational eating, was seated at breakfast with her 
family. Before her sat Mr. McCall, a little, hunted-looking man, 
the natural peculiarities of whose face were accentuated by a 
pair of glasses of semicircular shape, like half-moons with the 
horns turned up. Behind these, Mr. McCall’s eyes played a 
perpetual game of peek-a-boo, now peering up over them, anon 
ducking down and hiding behind them. He was sipping a cup 
of anti-caffein. On his right, toying listlessly with a plateful of 
cereal, sat his son Washington. Mrs. McCall herself was eating 
a slice of health-bread and nut butter. For she practised as well 
as preached the doctrines which she had striven for so many 
years to inculcate in an unthinking populace. Her day always 
began with a light but nutritious breakfast, at which a peculiarly 
uninviting cereal, which looked and tasted like an old straw hat 
that had been run through a meat-chopper, competed for first 
place in the dislike of her husband and son with a more than 
usually offensive brand of imitation coffee. Mr. McCall was 
inclined to think that he loathed the near-coffee rather more than 
the cereal, but Washington held strong views on the latter’s 
superior ghastlinesst_ Both Washington and his father, however, 
would have been fair-minded enough to admit that it was a 
close thing. 

Mrs. McCall regarded her offspring with grave approval. 

“IT am glad to see, Lindsay,” she said to her husband, whose 
eyes sprang dutifully over the glass fence as he heard his name, 
“that Washy has recovered his appetite. When he refused his 
dinner last night, I was afraid that he might be sickening fer 
something. Especially as he had quite a flushed look. You 
noticed his flushed look?” 

“He did look flushed.” 


breathing hard. 


“Very flushed. And his breathing was almost ste 
And, when he said that he had no appetite, I am bound (ja 
that I was anxious. But he is evidently perfectly well tl ; 
morning. You do feel perfectly well this morning, W. ashya@ - 

The heir of the McCalls looked up from his cereal. = 

“Uh-huh,” he said. 

Mrs. McCall nodded. 

“Surely now you will agree, Lindsay, that a careful and raj 
diet is what a boy needs. I shudder when I think oom 
growing boys who are permitted by irresponsible people 
devour meat—candy—pie—” She broke off. “What ig te 
matter, Washy?” 

It seemed that the habit of shuddering at the thought” om 
ran in the McCall family, for, at the mention of the word,@ 
of internal shimmy had convulsed Washington’ s lean frame, and 
over his face there had come an expression that was almost one 
of pain. He had been reaching out his hand for a slice of hea 
bread, but now he withdrew it rather hurriedly and sat bad 


“T’m all right,” he said huskily. 4 

“Pie—” proceeded Mrs. McCall, in her platform voice, im 
stopped again abruptly. “Whatever is the matter, Washing 
You are making. me nervous.’ 

“T’m all right.” 

Mrs. McCall had lost the thread of her remarks. Moreova 
having now finished her breakfast, she was inclined for a Tim 
light reading. of the subjects allied to the matter of diam 
ary on which she felt deeply was the question of reading 
meals. She was of the opinion that the strain on the eye; COM 
ciding with the strain on the digestion, could not fail to give) the 
latter the short end of the contest; and it was a rule ata 
table that the mcerning paper should not even be glanced atti 
the conclusion of the meal. She said that it was upsetting 
begin the day by reading the paper, and events were to prove 
that she was occasionally right. 4 

All through breakfast, the New York Chronicle had been lying ig 
neatly folded beside her plate. She now opened it, and, witha 
remark about looking for the report of her yesterday’ s lectung 
at the Butterfly Club, directed her gaze at the front pages 
which she hoped that a city editor with the best interests of the 
public at heart, had decided to place her. : 

Mr. McCall, jumping up and down behind his glasses. scm 
nized her face closely as she began to read. He always did im 
on these occasions, for none knew better than he that his comm 
fort for the day depended largely on some unkncwn reporaaaa 
whom he had never met. If this unseen individual had done 
work properly, and as befitted the importance of his subjege 
Mrs. McCall’s mood for the next twelve hours would bea 
uniformly sunny as it was possible for it to be. But someting 
the fellows scamped their jobs disgracefully, and once, on aaa 
which lived in Mr. McCall’s memory, they had failed to ma 
a report at all. 

To-day, he noted with relief, all seemed to be well. The stom 
actually was on the front page, an honor rarely accorded toa 
wife’s utterances. Moreover, judging from the time it took Ga 
to read the thing, she had evidently been reported at length: 

“Good, my dear?” he ventured. ‘‘Satisfactory?” 

“Eh?” Mrs. McCall smiled meditatively. “Oh, yes—exelie 
lent. They have used my photograph, too. Not at all bad 
reproduced.” 

“Splendid!” said Mr. McCall. 4 

Mrs. McCall gave a sharp shriek, and the paper flutters® 
from her hand. 

“My dear!” said Mr. McCall, with concer. 

His wife had recovered the paper, and was reading with bur 
ing eyes. A bright wave of color had flowed over her masteriill 
features. She was breathing as stertorously as ever her $0m 
Washington had done on the previous night. 

“Washington!” A basilisk glare shot across the table aaa 
turned the long boy to stone—all except his mouth, which openeml 
feebly. “Washington! Is this true?” 

Washy closed his mouth, then let it slowly open again. 

“My dear!” Mr. McCall’s voice was alarmed. “What is it@™ 
His eyes had climbed up over his glasses and remained there 
“What is the matter? Is anything wrong?” 

“*Wrong!’ Read for yourself!” 

Mr. McCall was completely mystified. He could not evel 
formulate a guess at the cause of the trouble. That it appeared 
to concern his son Washington seemed to be the one solid fae 
at his disposal, and that only made the matter still more puzzling 
Where, Mr. McCall asked himself, did Washington come in? 

He looked at the paper, and received (Continued on page 9@ 
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The warden brought his fist down on his desk angrily. 


“It's the capacity for self-pity that brings 


men like you here!" he cried sharply 


Peter B. Kyne’s (atest man’s man story 


RDINARILY,” the warden remarked, as he handed 

his departing guest the customary five-dollar bill, 

“T do not permit myself the luxury, so dear to the 

unhobbled and virtuous, of dispensing fatherly advice 

to the fallen. Nevertheless, Boggs, I feel impelled to do so in 

your case. You are still on the sunny side of forty—young 

enough to make good if you really want to. And you are really 

a remarkably able man. I do hope you’ve learned your lesson; 
I would rejoice to hear that you have made good.” 

“Thank you, Warden,” Boggs replied, with an engaging 
yet faintly sarcastic smile. “Perhaps it has not occurred to you 
that there is real humor in what you have just said. Would 
you expect to make good upon returning to the world forever 
branded as a felon, arrayed in this awful suit of prison civvies, 
and with a cash capital of five dollars?” 

“T’ll admit the cards are stacked against you, Boggs. Never- 
theless, you possess the ability to surmount those handicaps. 
As a matter of fact, they are trifling.” Boggs’ eyebrows went 
up in quick amusement. The warden brought his fist down 
cn his desk angrily. “It’s the capacity for self-pity 
that brings men like you here!” he cried sharply. “You tell 
yourselves you’ve been put upon and abused by society, that 
society will never give you another chance, and that there’s 
no use trying. Bah!” 

“Well, suppose you tell me how you would surmount these 
obstacles if you stocd in my shoes,” Boggs suggested mildly. 

I would be truly interested to hear your plan.” 
Want leads to crime, whether it is want of the things that must 
Sustain life or the things that enhance and sweeten it. To 
egin with, you must have three square meals a day and shelter 
from the elements. These are the esscntial requisites, and 


Illustrated by 
Howard Chandler Christy 


you must obtain them within forty-eight hours. You have 
gained weight on our prison fare during the five years you have 
been here—so I take it you can stand six months more of fare 
equally plain or perhaps better. Also, you can stand slightly 
better sleeping-quarters, with perhaps better companions to 
share them with.” Boggs nodded soberly. ‘“ Well then, as 
soon as you leave San Quentin,” the warden continued, “pro- 
ceed to San Francisco and call upon the deputy shipping com- 
missioner in the Custom House Building. He will get you a 
job aboard a square-rigger 

“But I am not a sailor, Warden.” 

“Real sailors are fast disappearing. You are intelligent 
and in good physical condition; you will be a pretty fair sailor 
and quite worth your wage before you have been at sea thirty 
days. Believe me, Boggs, you will be received aboard that ship 
quite heartily.” 

“But I have neither clothing nor blankets.” 

“The master of the ship will furnish them to you from the 
slop-chest and deduct the price from your wages. Of course, 
he may profiteer on you more or less, but that is a minor con- 
sideration. The important point is that immediately you will 
have board, lodging, and clothing—yes, and tobacco and toilet- 
articles. The slop-chest furnishes tnem also. You should re- 
turn from a voyage, say, to Australia, with some good clothes 
and not less than three hundred dollars in your pocket. With 
that amount of capital, you can make a new start ashore, and 
if you really want to succeed, Boggs, you can do it.” 

“Your advice sounds reasonable, Warden. Thank you. 
I shall accept it. Good-by, sir. You lave been kind to me, 
and I am grateful. You'll not see me here again.” 


“Good-by, Boggs. Good luck to you.” 
53 
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54 The Evil Genius 


The warden extended a hand, which Boggs shook heartily. 
Then he stepped out of the prison office and approached the 
gate; the guard collected the evidence of authority to pass and 
swung the gate open. Boggs was free. 

Down at the prison dock, the stern-wheel steamer that 
carried supplies up to the penitentiary and returned laden with 
jute bags, the product of prison labor, challenged Boggs’ at- 
tention. He had hustled up freight off that steamer frequently 
enough to have become acquainted with her skipper; so he 
presented himself before that functionary. 

“Well, all things come to an end, don’t they?” the captain 
greeted him. “I suppose I’m to have you as my guest for the 
down trip?” 

Roggs nodded and thanked him with a smile. 

“I’m trying to conserve my capital, Captain,” he elucidated. 

“One of these bright days I’ll be pinched for carrying pas- 
sengers without a. licence,” the good-natured skipper grumbled. 
“Well, hop aboard.” 

In San Francisco, Boggs landed on Clay Street wharf and went 
from there direct to the deputy shipping commissioner’s office 
in the Custom House Building. 

“My name is Elmer Boggs,” he announced, with charming 
directness, “and I am just three hours out of San Quentin 
Penitentiary, where I sojourned five years for grand larceny 
by trick and device. In all of my life, I had never worked 
hard until I was sent to San Quentin; now I have become ac- 
customed to it and rather prefer hard muscles to soft. I’m -not 
a sailor, but I’d like to be one. Please ship me out on’a very 
long voyage somewhere. I’d like to go aboard the ship at once, 
please, in order that I may be assured of a place to sleep and 
three meals per diem. The warden said you’d fix me up.” 

“The Shipping-Board bark Shawnee needs a few more men, 
and what her skipper doesn’t know 
will not hurt him. The warden tele- 4 
phoned me about you this morning, ts 
Boggs. I’ll fix you up, and your secr t 
will rest with you aboard the Shaw- 
nee,” said the commiss‘oner. 

Three hours later, the ex-felon 
was aboard the Shawnee, and 
the following morning, the bark 
towed out with the tide to load 
timber at Grays Harbor for Syd- 
ney, Australia. From Sydney 
she went to Newcastle and 
loaded coal for Liverpool; from 
Liverpool she carried a general 
cargo to New York, and from 
New York she took steel rails to 
Callao, and nitrate from Callao 
to San Francisco. Here Boggs 
left her after more than two 
years of continuous service, and, | 
with nearly three thousand dol- 
lars in cash on his person—this 
included his savings and his 
winnings from his shipmates in 
various games of chance—he 
repaired to a modest hotel and 
engaged a room with a bath. 
He smiled as he glanced at him- 
self in the largest mirror he had 
seen in more than seven years. 
He had grown much stouter, 
what with plenty of good, plain 
food, hard work, and fresh salt 
air; his face was tanned to a 
ruddy bronze, and his hair and 
whiskers were long and un- 
kempt, and the once casual, 
graceful gait of the sidewalk 
dandy had been replaced by the deep-sea roll 
of the real sailor. 

“There isn’t a dick in the department who 
could recognize me now,” Boggs murmured. 
“T’ll have my hair trimmed, but these priceless 
whiskers I shall retain in all their pristine glory.” 


II 


Ir was two weeks before the carefully de- 
signed cutaway suit of the type affected by 


After dinner, he got his mail at the desk 
and retired to the veranda to read it 


senatorial persons who desire to appear old-fashioned enough to 
catch the farmer vote reached Boggs. Whether by accident of 
design, it was sufficiently ill-fitting to serve his purpose, and he 
grinned with satisfaction the first time he tried it on and syr- 
veyed himself in the mirror. 

His shoes were of a piece with his demoded suit. They were 
Congress gaiters, made to order, of excellent soft leather, 
square-toed, the acme of comfort—such a shoe, indeed, as 
enly a man very certain of his social or financial position 
dare wear. His shirts were the old-fashioned white-linen kind, 
with the stiff bosom and detachable cuffs. His collar wes 
of the low, turned-down variety, and his tie of spotless layn— 
the kind our fathers were wont to buy’ by the gross, conning 
a new one every morning and casting away the soiled tie of 
the day before. The ends of this lawn tie he tucked in under 
tke wings of the collar. A respectable black. Fedora hat, not 
too generous as to brim, and a heavy old cane with a hooked 
handle completed his attire. 

“Tf I’m not a retired farmer from the Middle West,” Boggs 
declared to his image in the mirror, “then the type as I used 
to know it is extinct. And now to business.” 

A telephone message to a local advertising agency brought 
a bright young man up to Boggs’ room on the run. Boggs 
greeted him courteously and handed him typewritten copies 
of an advertisement which ke desired run in the Coast Banker 
and any other financial publications which the young man 
might suggest. The copy announced that a former banker 
from an Eastern state was desirous of purchasing all of the 
capital stock in a small country bank in California. If that 
were impossible, then he would purchase a controlling interest. 
Should a controlling interest not be available, he would be 
willing to invest heavily, provided he could be assured of an 
active part in the management of the bank’s 
affairs. He was prepared to submit unimpeach- 
able references as to character and ability. He 
was desirous of settling in California, and, since 
he was too old to engage in a new line of busi- 
ness and too young to retire, he was seeking 
this connection with a live banking institution 
in a town of from fifteen hundred to twenty-five 
hundred inhabitants. Address, T. T. C., care 
of the editor. 

It was nearly a month before this advertise- 
ment brought Boggs the information he sought. 
He got but one bite, but, to his way of thinking, 
that was sufficient, for all that he desired to 
know was the name and address of a country 
banker who was desirous of retiring from busi- 
ness. And one John W. Bentley, president and 
controlling owner of the Bank of Ardmore, 
California, possessed a reactionary liver that 
would soon become unbearable un- 
less he retired from business. 

A bankers’ directory furnished 
him with the information that the 
Bank of Ardmore was incorporated 
for one huncred thousand dollars, 
capital fully paid up, surplus fifteen 
thousand dollars. ‘The population 
of Ardmore was fifteen hundred, 
and reference to a state map 
showed that it was the center of a 
rich farming’ district. 

“Fine!” Boggsmurmured. “Just 
what the doctor ordered. I'll go 
down to Ardmore and buy the said 
John W. Bentley’s controlling in- 
terest in the Bank of Ardmore.” 

Since his trunk in his room at 
the hotel contained nothing but 
some paper-backed novels and his 
old sea-clothes, Boggs concluded 
to leave them to the proprietor in 
lieu of his last week’s bill, now 
overdue, and forthwith departed 
for Los Angeles. In Los Angeles, 
he ordered two suits of clothes of 
a cut somodern that even a motion- 
picture actor might well have shud- 
dered at their extreme style. Also, 
he purchased other raiment to 
match, and, when the clothes had 
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Keep your hands right in that position, Mr. Prescott!" 


Boggs raised his glance from the glowing end of his 


cigar and looked straight at the barrel of a heavy automatic pistol 


been delivered, he rented a small furnished apartment, paying 
the modest rental three months in advance, packed his change 
of clothing in a new trunk, and had it sent out to this apartment 
The following day, he rented a limousine and driver and motored 
to Ardmore. 

He found a little town tucked away in the heart of one of 

ose numerous little valleys that render southern California 
a land of superlative beauty, It was a town of pretty, modern 
bungalows, all set well back from the street, in the midst of 
well-kept lawns. Bougainvillea flourished over the fronts of 
most of the bungalows, and umbrella- and palm trees on the 
lawns combined to produce a pleasing semitropical effect. In the 
heart of the town, the Hotel Ardmore, a low, cool, squatty stucco 
Imitation of a hotel, after the Kansas school of Mission archi- 
tecture, challenged Boggs’ attention; so he rapped with his cane 
on the glass at his driver’s back to attract the latter’s attention, 
and yelled: 

“Slack up, son! We'll light here and put on the nose-bag.” 

Time was when Boggs would have smiled tolerably at the 


cuisine of the Hotel Ardmore, but seven years of catch-as- 
catch-can victuals had robbed him of his connoisseur’s tastes, 
and he ate heartily. The proprietor was behind the cashier’s 
window when Boggs emerged from the dining-room and came 
to the window in the lobby to pay for his meal. 

“Mighty nice little hotel you’ve got here,” he remarked to 
the proprietor, with the affability of the Middle West agri- 
culturist touring California. ‘First-rate meal. I enjoyed it. 
And a mighty nice little town, if anybody should ask me.. What 
do you call it?” 

“Ardmore,” replied the proprietor, whose name was Hoskins. 

“Town o’ the same name down in Oklahoma. Little bit 
of a camp when I first went into the territory and run cattle 
there, but they tell me she’s built up. What do you raise 
around here?” 

“ Alfalfa, hogs, citrus fruits—a little of everything,” the botel- 
keeper informed him, with pardonable pride. Then, with the 
true instinct of the adopted Southern Californian, he added, 
“Thinking of settling out this way?” 
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“We-ll—yes and no. I’m sort of drift- 
ing through the state, sizing it up and 
enjoying myself, although if I see some- 
thing that looks like a snap— Fact is,” 
he continued, gathering up his change and 
counting it carefully, even testing one 
half-dollar by dropping it smartly on the 
counter and picking it up again with the 
remark that he guessed it was all right 
after all, “I didn’t come out here with the 
intention of becoming a permanent resi- 
dent. Nebraska is good enough for me— 
that is, friend, it would be if we had 
winters back there like you folks have 
out here. That zero weather certainly 
gets a man with the rheumatism.” - i . 

“Live out here, and you’d forget you 
ever had rheumatism.” 

“You're right, neighbor. I’ve forgot- 
ten it already, and lemme tell you, sir, 
when I got aboard the train at Daven- fy a 
port, the porter had to help me up the 3 y 
steps. Yes, sir; I’ve been here nigh on ' 
six weeks, and I haven’t had a twinge of ~. 
rheumatism for going on three weeks. I ; 
reckon it must be the heat. I’ve always Ss 
heard that heat’s good for rheumatism.” yemsg 

“Tt is,” the interested Boniface gravely “7% 4 
assured him. 

Boggs thoughtfully picked his teeth * * 
with a gold toothpick, glanced round 
the lobby, and queried presently: . | 

“What rate will you make me by the } 
month if I stay all winter? I’m paying ~ } 
fearful high for board and lodging in that — “4 
Los Angeles hotel. By gravy, if your ~ : 
rooms are priced in proportion to your } 
meals and are half as good, I’ll be ee 
switched if I don’t settle down hereand ™ 


try it.” 
This was trading-talk, and the hotel- 
man hastened to take advantage of it, ee 


quoting Boggs a rate which he judged 
would be interesting to one obviously not 
a fool with his money. 

“You’ve got a steady boarder,” Boggs 
declared enthusiastically, and passed the proprietor a 
cigar which even that mediocre soul knew to be a brand 
that retailed at fifty cents each. ‘“TI’ll be out to-morrow 
morning with my hand-baggage and give Ardmore a 
two weeks’ trial. If I like it, I'l] send for my trunk 
and stay all winter. That’s fair, ain’t it?” 

“Certainly, sir; certainly. I’m not worrying about 
your trunk, though. You'll ship it out. They all do.” 
“T hope so. Do you raise any corn out this way?” 

“Some. Not such corn, however, as is produced in Iowa.” 

“T don’t see why. You have long, hot summers, and plenty 
of water for irrigation.” 

The proprietor smiled. 

“Pretty hard to beat Middle West corn, you know. Have 
you ever farmed back there, Mr.—er——” 

“Prescott—Hiram G. Farm?” Boggs smiled with tolerant 
amusement. “Ain’t done anything but farm all my life. 
Yes, sir; I’ve worked mighty hard for what I’ve got, although 
I must say I ain’t one of them that’s found farming unprofitable. 
However, it’s high time for me to quit, and I would, too, if 
I could find some investment for my money that’d be as safe 
as that old Iowa farm.” 

“Why not sell the Iowa farm and buy one in this valley—” 
the Ardmore enthusiast began, but Boggs cut him short with: 

“When 1 sell my farm—and I can unload it the minute I give 
the word—I’m through with farming for life. I’m through with 
hard work, my friend. I'll have to find something where the 
dividends are certain and the hours short and the labor light. 
I reckon I’d ought to be a banker.” 

“Banking requires a world of experience, Mr. Prescott.” 

“T’ve had it. Went into a bank as office-boy and got out 
of it at twenty-six as cashier. Been a stockholder in a couple of 
little country banks ever since, and vice-president and director 
of both. Never lost touch with the business, and never intend 
to while farmers will pay ten per cent. for quick money.” Boggs 

vinked solemnly. Apparently he had his share of bucolic humor. 


“You're the first man I ever heard of who quit banking for 
farming, Mr. Prescott.” 

“Had to. Come from a consumptive family and couldn’t 
stand inside work.” His manner suddenly became confidential. 
“Got a good, rich producing country back of this town?” 
He demanded. 

“Tt’s the land of milk and honey, Mr, Prescott.” 

Mr. Prescott appeared to ponder. 

“Guess I’ll climb into my car and give it the once-over before 
I motor back to Los Angeles,” he declared suddenly. “These 
citrus people have to borrow pretty heavily to move their 
crops. A fellow can never teli—miglt be a good idea to start 
a little bank—still, I suppose a stranger would have a hard row 
to hoe. Well, see you to-morrow.” 

He strode away, and the proprietor of the Hotel Ardmore 
followed him to .the door and watched him climb into the 
limousine. 


ll 


Tue following afternoon, Boggs, accompanied by his hand- 
baggage, returned to the Hotel Ardmore. He could hardly for- 
bear a quiet smile of amusement when his host took upon himself 
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the task of escorting the new gvest to his rooms, rather than 
entrust that function to the lone Japanese bell-boy. 

“J’ye managed to impress this fellow,” Boggs soli!oquized. 
“He's the chatty, friendly, booster brand of the Southern 
Californian, and, like all of them, filled with sectional pride. 
He suspects me of having money which J am desirous of investing, 
and if he doesn’t make it his personal business to see that I 
invest it in this valley, I miss my guess.” 


“Gosh! The farmer scratched 
his shaggy head indistress. “It's 
sure going to embarrass me if | 
can't get the money™ 


He was right. That night, as he 
sat smoking on the hotel veranda, Mr. 
Hoskins casually mentioned a ranch 
property that could be snapped up 
at a bargain—for cash. But Boggs refused to be interested. 
‘I'd rather be in a position to finance a younger man to buy 
that ranch and operate it,” he replied to this ill-disguised 
feeler. “The more I see of Ardmore, the more inclined I am to 
mvestigate the banking possibilities of this section. I’m going 
out to-morrow and look the valley over.” 
He engaged a rent-car the following morning and was gone 
all day. Also, the next and the next. His evenings he spent 


on the hotel veranda, smoking and thinking. The hotel pro- 
prietor watched him interestedly, and concluded that his guest’s 
head was quite filled with valuable thoughts. Through adroit 
questioning of the chauffeur who drove Boggs, he had elicited 
the information that the stranger was interviewing every farmer 
and stock-man he could strike up a conversation with, and, in 
general, seemed tremendously interested in the country. 

At the end of a week Mr. Hoskins could stand the suspense 
no longer. 

‘Well, Mr. Prescott,” he blurted out, as he joined the latter on 
the veranda one evening, “how does our country strike you?” 

Boggs murmured. 

“Found anything that looks good to you?” 

“Everything looks good tome. I’ve about made up my mind 
to get into business, Mr. Hoskins.” 

“Banking?” Mr. Hoskins queried. 
Boggs nodded. 

ES “However, I’m in no hurry. I’m here 
for a rest. I'll loaf a month or two and 
get acquainted with my future board of 
directors. I do not anticipate any trouble 
in organizing, because I shall finance the 
bank myself. It would be the height of - 
impudence for me, a stranger, to ask local 
business men to invest in stock of my 
bank, but I do hope to induce four or five 
of them to act as directors, as a sort of 
guarantee to their neighbors with whom I 
anticipate doing business. When the time 
comes, Mr. Hoskins,” he continued, “I 
shall be grateful for any suggestions you 
can give me along those lines.” 

Mr. Hoskins expressed his eagerness to 
be of service, and Boggs adroitly turned 
the conversation into other channels. 

The following evening, when Hoskins 
joined him on the veranda, he was accom- 
panied by a thin, sallow man, whom he 
introduced to Boggs as Mr. John W. Bent- 
ley, president of the Bank of Ardmore. 

“At last!’ Boggs thought, and greeted 

his victim with bluff cordiality. 
Mr. Hoskins lingered a few min- 
utes, to exchange commonplaces 
and see that this guest was in a 
talkative mood, before excusing 
himself and leaving them alone. 
Immediately Mr. Bentley pro- 
ceeded to business. 

‘Hoskins tells me you’re think- 
ing of taking a chance in the bank- 
ing business here, Mr. Prescott.” 

“T have never seen a likelier- 
looking spot to take such a chance, 
Mr. Bentley.” 

“Right youare! However, to be 
frank with you, Mr. Prescott, there 
isn’t room enough for two banks, 
and, as a newcomer, I’m afraid 
you'll have rather an up-hill row to 
hoe. Not,’ he added, with a jaun- 
diced smile, ‘‘that the Bank of Ard- 
more is afraid of competition, for it 
isn’t, but the fact is we were here 
first; we’ve gotten about all the 
business we can handle and can 
increase it any time we care to in- 
crease our capital stock.” 

“Competition is the life of 
trade,” Boggs reminded him. 

“T would rather control than 
compete,” Bentley answered. “I’m 
a sick man, Mr. Prescott, and I’m 
anxious to retire from the Bank of 

Ardmore, in which I hold a controlling interest. My physician 
informs me that another year in the bank will kill me—so I 
want to get out. Of course I can retire, hand over the presidency 
to somebody else, retain my stock, and continue to draw my 
dividends, but, like a great many men, Mr. Prescott, I prefer to 
have the handling of my own money. Id rather sell, invest my 
money in five-per-cent. state bonds and be rid of all worry for 
the remainder of my life.” (Continued on page 132) 
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What has gone before: 


i tex girl is Lily Becker, of St. Louis, who, from childhood, has 
dreamed glorious dreams of achievement. She wants to be a great 
singer. She hates her commonplace environment, yet her will has not 
been strong enough to break its chains. When only eighteen, she per- 
mits her dull, ordinary parents to marry her to dull, ordinary Albert 
Penny, a hardware salesman. In a month she revolts, and disappears 
without a trace. Freedom to work out her career she must have. She 
arrives in New York with a few hundred dollars, and illusion after illu- 
sion begins to vanish. A promising vaudeville engagement ends 
abruptly on the unwelcome advances of Robert Visigoth, proprietor 
of a great circuit. Then comes the discovery that in a few months she 
will be a mother. These months are filled with tragic happenings. 
She is turned out of her living-place; another position is lost; her voice 
is tested by a famous opera conductor and found wanting; most of her 
money is stolen, and, finally, in the public ward of a hospital, a baby 
girl is born. 

She calls it Zoé, to her “the most beautiful name in the world—it 
means ‘free.’ 

In the first ecstasies of motherhood, Lily’s thoughts dwell most on 
the miracle that has happened to her. The baby’s father is ignored. 
“Mine alone,” she tells herself. “Not his. Mine! You must be the 
miracle and show me the way, Zoé. You shall be me, plus everything 
that I am not.” But the problem of existence for erself and her 
child intrudes itself harshly into this web of fancy, and, after a hopeless 
struggle, Lily seeks Robert Visigoth, asking for work, not as a singer 
but in an office position. Her appeal to him is as strong as ever. 
He advances her money and installs her as a stenographer and 
assistant in his office. Zoé is placed in a suburban home, and Lily, 
with more illusions shattered, attacks the problem of life from a new 
quarter. 

Three years pass, in which Lily’s ability finally brings her to the head 
of the booking department. She makes a friend of a Mrs. Blair in 
the office, a woman with a tragic past, which has given her the material 
for a play, ‘‘The Web,” in which Lily becomes much interested. Bruce 
Visigoth, a younger brother of Robert, is now in charge of the New 
York office, and he is greatly attracted to Lily. One evening, he 
induces her to have dinner with him. When he leaves her at her home 
that night, he asks, “How soon again?” She says, “No,” but the 
word seems to plunge deep into the years ahead. 

Sometime after this, Lily runs into Harry Calvert, grandson of 
Mrs. Schum, with whom her parents boarded in St. Louis when she 
was a little girl. Harry is a kleptomaniac, and his grandmother has 
coe him to New York after his pretty thievery has gotten him into 
trouble. 

Lily goes home with him and gets news of her parents and husband. 
They have prospered, and Albert and Mr. Becker are in business 
together. 

Lily and Zoé now make their home with Mrs. Schum. The years 
pass until Zoé is ready to enter high school. The child’s ambition is 
to be a great singer. All this time; Lily retains her faith in Mrs. 
Blair’s play. It has failed everywhere of acceptance, but one evening, 
in her room, she reads it to Bruce Visigoth. It makes no appeal to 
him, but Lily herself does, and he tells her so. In great indignation, 
she sends him away. 
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HE year that Zoé entered high school, 1914, out of 
an international sky of fairly pellucid blue, the thun- 
derclap of world-war burst in fury. 

It was strange, though, even after the subsequent 
plunge of her country to the Allied flank, and the menacing and 
shifting tides of affairs creeping closer and closer to the 
edge of every-day life, how little the complexion of Lily’s routine 
was changed. 

True, her national consciousness flared suddenly from lethargy 
to blaze. The evening after the sinking of the Lusitania, she 
attended a mass-meeting in Astor Place with Zoé and Mrs. 
Blair, beating out an umbrella-and-floor tom-tom for redress, 
love of country suddenly a lump in her throat. 

The day the Rainbow Division swept up Fifth Avenue in fare- 
well, she could see the rank and file from the roof of the Forty- 
second Street office-building, as if the avenue were running a 
clayey clay-colored stream, and she was torn between the ache 
and the thanksgiving of having no one to give. 

But, for the most part, war kept its talons off Lily. Twice, 
and as if his exemption from the draft lay heavily, Harry Calvert 
had tried to enlist, his grandmother, with a zeal that was hardly 
accountable, exerting every effort toward that end. 

It was almost as if war had revived her somewhat fainting 
faith in Harry’s ultimate justification. 

But he was under weight, and still in a weakened condition 
from an operation for an adenoidal complaint. This last he had 
undergone before the war, and at Lily’s urgent instance. She 
had read, in the mass of books on child-hygiene, psychology, and 
physiology she was constantly accumulating, the debilitative 
effects that adenoidal breathing might exercise over an entire 
constitution and mentality. 

Poor Harry, and his cancerous predeliction for the kind of 
thievery that almost invariably stacked up to not even petty 
larceny! He could withstand a jewel, but not a tool-chest. 
Would steal the robe from an automobile, provided it was not a 
luxurious one. Once, when his grandmother at great difficulty 
had procured for him a clerkship, he confiscated the nickel- 
plated faucets out of the wash-room, barely escaping prosecu- 
tion. Only the utter triviality of his thievery and the fight in 
Mrs. Schum saved him from the law. She was as indomitable 
in her protection of him as the granite flash of rocks. 

Quiet, sensitive, with rather a girlish face, slow to beard and 
quick to quiver, Harry was invariably liked during the period he 
held a position, but month to month saw him from a clerkship 
in a real-estate office to window-decorator for a retail paper- 
flower concern, salesman in the novelty and stationery depart- 
ment of a book store, and once in the children’s-book section of @ 
department store. 
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He was rarely apprehended, usually abandoning his position 
with his absurd loot already under cover, and the loss leaking 
: of out later, if at all. 


un- Invariably, as if by way of confession, he brought home to 
his grandmother the proceeds from these petty sales, effected 
lent by who knows what device, dropping down into her lap, almost 
and sadly and with a shrinkage from what was sure to follow, either 
the the few dollars or the bauble of a bit of jewelry. 
In€ She would cry up at him and wring her poor hands, and then 
he would go off into his little room adjoining the kitchen, origi- 
gy nally intended as maid’s room, and sit with his head down in his 
she hands, back rounded, and all his throat-constricting capacity 
TS. for meekness out in his attitude. 
SS, And, presently, her sobs subsided, Mrs. Schum would creep in 
after him, and behind that closed door there was no telling what 
re- long hours of pleading and abjuration took place. But, next 
y- morning, in her little black bonnet, the rust out in her black dress 
a and the ‘‘want ad” sheet cockily enough beneath her arms, Mrs. 
he Schum would set out with him to combat, by the decency of 
her presence, some of the difficulties of seeking a new position 
re, with only one or two time- and thumb-worn references. 
rt His grandmother’s and Lily’s possession were sacred to him, 
ly but every morning, after the two roomers had departed, Mrs. 
Schum would tiptoe after, locking their doors and inserting the 
B keys in her petticoat pocket. 

“T like to keep things locked,” she explained to Lily one cay, 
upon being intercepted. ‘‘ You can never tell when a sneak-thiei 
d will break into these apartment-houses that haven’t hall-service. 
“4 I’ve even heard of them entering through the fire-escape.” 

. “Of course, dear,’’ said Lily, through heartache for her. 


There was an indescribable sweetness in Harry’s attitude 
toward Zoé. There had been countless long evenings of her 
little girlhood when no waiting beside her bedside was too tedi- 
ous—sometimes during three and four evenings a week of Lily’s 
y enforced absence in the pursuit of vaudeville novelties. He was 
: tireless and faithful as a watch-dog, keeping awake by whittling 
at something no more fantastic than a clothes-pin. There were 
é hundreds of them scattered about the house. It was the sole 
: form his idleness took. He painted head and eyes on them— 
cleverly, too—for Zoé, but, as she grew older, she began to dis- 
dain them, bullying him in much the fashion her mother had 
before her. 

“I can hop up four steps on one foot,” Lily, with a little catch 
at her heart, chanced to overhear on one occasion. 

“No, you can’t,” said Harry smilingly and a little teasingly. 

Catching at her ankle and flinging her curls, she made an un- 
staggering and easy ascent of not six but eight. — 

“There!” she cried, slapping Harry boldly and resoundingly J 
on the cheek. ‘Don’t you ever dare say I cannot do what I 
know I can do.” “Do you think I'm pretty?” 
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- It left the red print of her little hand, and it was literally as if, 
as he looked away from her, he had turned the other cheek. 

Almost immediately, she caught his hand, placing her warm 
face to its back. 

“Harry, I’m a devil! I’m sorry. You know I don’t mean to 
beadevil. Harry? Aceyouangry? You’renot! Please! Be 
nice, Harry—tell me a story—Har-ry.” 

“Once upon a time—” he began, his light-blue eyes almost 
with the patient look of the blind. 


A little later, there occurred an infinitesimal but telling inci- 
dent which served to dissipate whatever growing qualms may 
have disturbed Lily over the rearing of her child in this atmos- 
phere of petty crime. 

One evening, while Harry was performing his willing chore of 
carrying out for his grandmother the little dinner prepared by 
Mrs. Schum and partaken by Lily and Zoé at a small card-table 
opened up beside the window of their room, Zoé announced, with 
a certain high-handedness with which Lily was more and more 
hard pressed to cope: 

' “] want my dresses longer. That big red-headed boy in the 
white jacket said to me when I went into the drug-store over on 
Columbus Avenue to-day for some licorice drops: ‘That’s right. 
Wear ’em short; you’ve got the stems.’” 

“What a vulgar, horrid remark!” 

“Well, I want my dresses longer.” 

Lily regarded her daughter with concern troubling up her eyes. 

“Don’t ever go into that store again, Zoé. I’ve a mind to 
stop in there myself and talk to the proprietor.” 

Later that same evening, Harry, with a purpling eye and an 
opened lip which he tried vainly to smuggle past his grand- 
mother, crept into his room. But she was too quick for him, 
and at her quick, high cry of shock, Lily rushed into the hall- 
way. There was an utterly alien and vibrating note of anger in 
Harry’s voice. 

“For God’s sake, gramaw, be quiet! It’s nothing. 
row with that red-headed clerk down at the drug-store. Took 
the freshness out of him for a while.” 

Lily tiptoed back to her room. All through a fitful night, she 
woke in little starts, kissing into the bare white arm of her 
child as if she could not have done with the assurance of her 
safe proximity. 

It was less than a month later, and over a year after the ade- 
noidal operation, that Harry returned home one evening from 
the real-estate office with nine dollars and forty cents in his 
pocket from the proceeds of the nickel-plated wash-room faucets 
and several liquid-soap attachments. 
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Asout eight months after Ida Blair’s play had lain gathering 
— in the lower drawer of Bruce Visigoth’s desk, he sent for 

y. 

Their office relationship since the stuffy June evening over 
the reading of the manuscript had resumed, with invisible joints, 
along the cogs of city to city. There were nine Enterprise Amuse- 
ment Theaters now, the newest red-headed pin on the circuit- 
map as far west as Tulsa, their booking-route as yet independent 
of any of the larger and recent vaudeville mergers. 

It was an office boast and pleasantry that Lily could recite 
offhand through the current program of any of the nine theaters, 
leaping glibly from motion-picture, acrobat-, and sister-act 
through each bill. 

This was hardly true, but her touch at the steering-wheel of 
her department was sensitive and sure. She could substitute for 
a quarantined team of jumping Arabs in Springfield, Illinois, 
with hardly more than a sleight of hand through her card-index 
and a telegram or two. She knew that Memphis would not 
stand for a piccaninny act, and that the same was sure fire in 
Trenton, and was familiar with every house-manager by long- 
distance-telephone voice. The department was more and more 
the well-oiled engine under a light steering hand that Lily wielded 
well and wisely. 

Her judgment of the incoming reports of the various house- 
managers, or a try-out act, although technically subject to Bruce 
Visigoth’s signature, went usually unchallenged. She virtually 
was her department, particularly as the realty aspect of the enter- 
prise came more and more to assume the proportions of big busi- 
ness. Within her little office of mahogany appointments, she 
worked with an allotment of stenographers and clerks. She 
had an assi$tant, too; at least, she confiscated him from the 
press department—one Leon Greenberg, a young night student 


Had a. 


from New York University, with an enormous profile rendered 
positively carnivorous of thrust by his struggle up from First 
Street and Avenue A, which is mire with a pull to it. 

Her own capacity was unnamed. She was probably stil] 
down on the books as stenographer, although at fifty dollars a 
week now, and it was six years since she had taken a letter. 

It was a gray day in cold and tardy spring when Bruce Visj- 
goth sent for her—one of those heavy afternoons that darken 
up at four o’clock and press thick as gravy against the windows, 
He was seated at his desk, hands laced at the back of his head 
and one foot propped on an open drawer, his male stenographer 
typing at the remote corner of a wide and rather luxuriously ap- 
pointed office. Except for the green cone of light over him, the. 
room was plushy with dusk. 

“About that play—” he began. 

“What play?” she said, seating herself in the entirely easy 
business manner she had with him. 

Web.’” 

Her strong white hand out from its immaculate linen cuff lay 
unnervously on the glass top of his desk, but the fingers now 
began to Jift in rotation. 

“ Yes? ” 

“T talked it over with my brother before he returned to Chi- 
= yesterday. Thought the firm might be interested.” 

Tes? ” 

“He doesn’t see it.” 

“He—wouldn’t.” 

He bent a sliver of ivory paper-knife almost double. 

“T should have taken this matter up sometime ago, but the 
sudden death of my sister’s husband, Doctor Enlow——” 

“‘Mrs. Blair understands that.” 

“And you?” 

“Well,” she said, looking off and resolutely keeping her smile, 
“T guess it means ‘The Web’ must resume its journey again.” 

“No, it doesn’t.” 

“ Why?” 

“Tt means that I am going to produce it on my own.” 

She slid to the edge of the chair, her hand closing over the 
desk-edge. 


“Oh! Oh!” 
“Tsn’t that what you want?” 
“ Yes.”’ 


“Well, that is my reason.” 
“You mean you don’t see it, either?” 


“No ‘buts.’ She goes into rehearsal for a spring try-out in 
Baltimore, Stamford, or any of the dog-towns. I’m giving the 
manuscript to Forbes to read this week. He’s the man to direct 
that type of thing. I’m going to throw in ten or fifteen thousand 
on your judgment.” 

“You're serious?” He held out his lean hand. “I'll send for 
Ida Blair.” 

““No—please!” 

“ Why? ” 

“Sit down.” 

She did, biting back excitement. 

“T don’t know how to talk to that little woman. She de- 
presses me. This is your venture and mine.” 

“But her play! Its production will mean her resurrection. 
Her monument to a memory. Her protest. A chance to get 
her on her feet. An opportunity for a home, a background, a 
reason for living to a woman who has lost.every reason. It’s 
her play and her chance.” 

“And it is our venture.” 

“T’m not afraid.” 

‘‘ Are we partners, then?” 

“Tf I had the money, yes, to my limit.” 

“T don’t mean that.” 

| do.” 

“All right; go your limit.” 

“My limit? How far would six one-hundred-dollar mortgage 
bonds and——” 

“Good: I'll sell you six per cent. of a twenty-thousand-dollar 
venture for the six hundred.” 

“Six—per cent.—twenty—thousand—why that’s not a man- 
to-man proposition! You’re treating me like a child.” 

“ All right, then; three per cent. for the six hundred.” e 

“Done! But no nonsense. If I lose, I lose. Man to man. 

“*Man to man,’” he said, clasping her hand and drinking 
down deep into her gaze. 

And so, when she hurried out to the high ledge to which Ida 
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***Man to man,’ he said, clasping her hand 


and drinking down deep into her gaze 


Blair’s figure had somehow shaped itself as the years went on, 
she stood for a moment to steady the hand she placed on that 
shoulder. 

“Ida!” The older woman raised her eyes of the peculiarly 
washed quality of gray that has faded from repeated scaldings 
in hot water. ‘‘Mr. Visigoth wants you in his office, dear— 
now. 

She kept her voice out of quaver, but it had a’ singing quality 
like a plucked violin-string. 


As Lily’s months went, the one that followed was abloom with 
events. In her vague, untutored way, she was already reaching 
out, through her daughter, toward a subject about which she 
knew nothing, but, in an inchoate way, felt a great deal. 

The New York state fight for woman’s suffrage had not yet 
reached its victorious culmination, and reading announcement 
of a great parade up Fifth Avenue for a Saturday afternoon, she 
took Zoé. 

The smell of spring was dancingly out. Shop windows 
bloomed with the millinery of May. Open street-cars, open skies, 
and open-work shirt-waists had arrived. 

They climbed the flank of an omnibus and rode down to the 
Washington Arch in mid-air snapping with bunting. 


It was one of those irresistible afternoons— radiant with the 
sun-washed geometry of three architectural renaissances, a 
monastic-fronted fur emporium, a Parthenon of a library, a 
Doric-columned bank—that Lily and Zoé lumbered their omni- 
bus way through the daily carnival of the most rococo avenue 
in the world. 

There was the flare of a sea-gull to Zoé—no containing her. 
Sort snatches of song bubbled. She was a freshet of de- 

ght. 

“Took at that tray of violets, Lily! I must have a bunch.” 

‘“*Zoé, don’t lean over so far!” 

‘See the yellow satin in that shop window, Lily! I’d love to 
wind it round me. It’s like sun!” 

“See those jams of women in white, Zoé, waiting to form into 
ine! 

“T’d love to march!” 

“Why?” 

“‘Oh, I don’t know, there—there’s something sort of onward 
about it.” 

“Exactly! Onward! Forward! March!” 

With a precocity that never ceased to amuse and delight Lily, 
Zoé, while only half understanding the content of an occasion, 
could somehow imbibe its essence. She leaned now over the 
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In her straight frock, with its wide patent-leather belt and flat white collar, the cascade of her 


rail of the omnibus, the cross-town streets as they jogged past, 
already colloid masses of women waiting to fall into line. 

“Isn’t it queer, Lily, that after all these centuries and cen- 
turies, women are just beginning to—what did that woman on 
the program call it down at Cooper Union hall the other night— 
function in the government? Why has it taken them so long to 
ask for their half in the say-so of things?” 

.‘Any great movement, Zoé, must have very slow beginnings. 
Think for what ages man lived without Christianity!” 

“Yes; but look how long it has been here.” 

“Reckoning in geology, Zoé, and compared with the age of 
mountains and oceans, two thousand years isn’t long.” 

“T think it is.” 

“You darling!” 

They alighted at the Washington Arch, jamming their way 
into the tight battalion of spectators already lining both sides 
of lower Fifth Avenue. The head of the parade was already 
forming, a slim young leader holding in her white mount with 
difficulty. 

“‘Lily, she looks like our picture of Jean d’Arc when she sees 
the vision!” 

‘She is heeding a vision, Zoé—of to-morrow.” 

“I feel so—so thrilled, Lily. Do you?” 

“Yes,” said Lily, for some reason breathing hard. ‘‘Oh, I do!” 

There was a break of music, and all about them women darting 
into line, sudden banners floating out, and the white horse pranc- 
ing in the archway, for all the world as if spun at a tangent off 
the narrative frieze of the arch. 

_At the Eighth Street curb, where they stood, five hundred 
women, with standards lifted, stiffened suddenly into formation, 
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a deputy from their ranks, a buyer, by the way, for the largest 
cloak-and-suit house in the world, calling short, quick orders 
and distributing American flags. 

The air was rent with silk and brass; a simoom of rapture 
raced over Zoé. She danced on the balls of her feet. It was then 
that a deputy, with a face that recalled newspaper reproductions 
of it, spied her. : 

“Here, little girl! You! Oh, lovely! Could you manage this 
banner, dear, and lead this sectiua? Miss, is this lovely child 
your sister? Do let her lead!” 

“‘She’s my daughter.” ’ 3 

“Come; you may fall in line right behind her. Do you mind 
if I unpin your sister’s curls? Oh, she’s lovely” 

“T said she’s my daughter!” 

“Here, right in front, dear—my—oh, what a find!” 


And so, with her somewhat bewildered parent in the ranks 
behind her, her little black frock wrapped in a purple-and-yellow 
banner, head up, eyes stars, Zoé Penny led the largest district 
of Greater New York up Fifth Avenue, a constant and running 
line of applause following her lead. 

She was youth sonnetized. Cameras clicked after her, and, 
with the martial music tickling her blood, her head went higher 
still, like a stag’s. To her mother, following after, it seemed that 
the loudest of all must be the music within her own heart, and 
so she marched on, sprayed, as it were, by the wave of constant 
applause as it broke over Zoé and died down at the rank and file. 

It was dusk when they reached Fifty-ninth Street, and in the 
jam of disbanding and quite a little demonstration over Zoé by 
the section she had distinguished, they worked their way out 
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hair down over it, Zoé held the center of the vast studio, singing straight into her mother's eyes 


finally toward the cross-town street-car, hand in hand, like two 
ecstatic, rather bewildered babes in the wood. 

_At a touch upon her shoulder, Lily turned, spun rather, under 
high tension, to encounter the well-bred hesitancy of an exceed- 
ingly slender woman, a very small head set on the stem of a 
long, gracile neck, something hauntingly familiar in the some- 
what heart-shaped face and the far-apart eyes that were con- 
siderably younger than the white hair which framed them. 

: “T beg your pardon ”’— in a voice perfectly rounded of edges— 

‘but my husband is so enchanted with the little girl that we 
are taking the liberty of asking to meet her. Won’t you permit 
me to present my husband, Gedney Daab? You have heard 
of him, I presume.” 

Lily had. The “Dolorosa” above her desk was a print from a 
Gedney Daab. 

He stepped forward then, lanky and rugged, with a great 
shock of upstanding gray hair, with the path of his fingers 
through it and his features with no scheme at all. Just very 
delightfully irregular, he jutted out of any crowd. 

*Zoé, Mr. and Mrs. Daab want to meet you.” 

She lifted her clean gaze, dropped a courtesy, and held out 
her hand with the short, curved gesture of childhood. 

“Hello!” he said, the timbre of real youth in his voice, which 
childhood is so quick to detect from the silly enameling of tone 
coated on by grown-ups for the occasion. ‘I want to paint 
you, youngster.” 

“Oh, Lily, what fun!” 

“Then she is your sister?” 

Oh, no, Mrs. Daab; she is my daughter.” 

‘But the name—— ” 


“Tt’s our way together.” 

“How droll!” 

“Do you think I’m pretty?” 

Gedney Daab looked down at her ardent artlessness without 
a burst of laughter. 

“Oh, as little girls go.” 

“Zoé knows God has merely given her a fair urn of a body, 
Mr. Daab, which she, in turn, must fill with beauty of mind and 
spirit. . 

“Vou are the Dolorosa, aren’t you?” continued Zoé, turning 
to Mrs. Daab. ‘The sad one with the tears that don’t show, 
from crying on the inside of you.” 

It was not until then that this dawned upon Lily. Those 
eyes of the Dolorosa, bleeding tears, were Mrs. Daab’s. 

“You'll have to paint me as glad— won’t you?— glad all over 
clear from the inside.” 

“Yes, Sunlight; I rather think I will.” | 

“Will you permit my husband and me to take you home, 
Mrs.——” 

Penny.” 

“Oh, please, Lily!” 

“We live rather far up from here—Ninety-first Street, West.” 

“And we live at Park Hill; so you see we hardly regard that 
as far.” 

They were presently riding through the park, Zoé facing the 
three of them in the soft gray interior of the Daab limousine. 
She was absolutely artless. 

“T’ve been in a taxi several times and a hansom once. But 
I prefer.this. I shall have my own some day—only, purple 
upholstery instead of gray—sort of wine-color——” 3 
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64 Star-Dust 


“Please!” she cried, the situation an agony to her. “Nip 
me. My littl——” 
“Why, Lily!” said Zoé, regarding her mother with wide gn. 


“An early eye to effect, I see, young miss.” 

“‘T’m: the class beauty,”’ she explained. “I didn’t care to be 
that at first—Lily says it is just a lovely accident and might 
happen to anyone else. She wanted me to be class president; 
so I decided to be both.” 

“You will observe that my daughter is not chiefly notable for 
her reticence.” 

“You come to my studio, little lady, and I am going to paint 
you just as golden and radiantly innocent as you are.” 

“What is ‘radiantly innocent?’” 

“Good Lord! I don’t know any definition of it except—you.” 

“Zoé has no innocence in one sense, Mr. Daab. Her real 
innocence lies in the fact that life has no ugly secrets from her. 
She knows the beautiful from the ugly, and why it is so. I 
think that is what Mr. Daab means by ‘radiant innocence,’ 
Zoé. Fearless knowledge of truth.” 

He whistled softly in the gloom. 

“Extraordinary!” said Mrs. Daab. ‘‘And you are one of us— 
aren’t you, dear?” 

“For suffrage? 

‘when I grow up.” 

““What else are you going to be?” 

“A singer.” 

“You said that as if you meant it.” 

“I do. I’ve already heard nine operas. I can be anything I 
want so long as I get to be the biggest—the very biggest!’”’ 

“ Are you studying?” 

“‘T’ve had piano lessons for five years.” 

“T’m looking about now for a vocal teacher for her. She 
may be too young, but at least I want her voice tried. I—we 
think she has quite an amazing range.” 

“Have you tried Trieste?” 

a I haven’t dared contemplate anyone so inaccessible 
as he.” 

Mrs. Daab turned her head. 

“Gedney,” she said, ‘‘couldn’t you give her a note to Trieste?” 

“Good!” he said, feeling for a card and scrawling across its 
face. ‘This will pass you directly to his nibs.” 

“You couldn’t have granted us a bigger favor,” said Lily, 
feeling her face glow. 

“Then you grant me one. Bring your little girl to my Sixty- 
seventh Street studio. I want to paint her.” 

“Indeed I will!” 

“When?” 

“Saturday afternoon is our only time.” 

“Fine. To-day two weeks?” 

Yes.” 

They were at Ninety-first Street now, and he saw them up to 
their door. 

““Good-by,” he said. “You’re a great youngster, and you’ve 
picked a great little mother for yourself. Mrs. Daab and I want 
you both at the studio often.” 

Up in their room, they embraced, Zoé’s arms tight about her 
mother’s neck. 

“Tt’s begun, Lily, to be wonderful!” 

“What?” 

“Life!” 


Oh, yes; and I am going to be a rea} one 
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Tue Saturday afternoon following, in a brownstone house in 
West Fifty-sixth street that was more like a museum of the 
storied loot of many lands, Trieste himself opened the pair of 
Florentine doors, originally unhinged from a campanile outside 
of Rome, of his very private studio, without appointment, to 
the magic of Gedney Daab’s scrawled card. 

He had a head, Lily decided, like the one of Praxiteles in the 
St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts— only, the bust implied young 
hair, and Trieste’s curls were full of gray and the lines of his face 
were slashed deeply. He listened, while Lily talked her brief pre- 
amble, as he invariably did, with his eyes closed and finger-tips 
touching. Finally, he opened them, regarding Lily from under 
swollen, rather diabetic lids. 

“You should sing,” he said, his acquired language grating 
slightly against the native one. 

“No! No!” 

“You are young,” he said, running his eyes down her body, 
‘and fine and big and strong.” 

She rose as if to throw off the crowding stress of the moment. 

. ee: she said; “but that is all over now. My little 
girl—— 

“You have temperament—let me bear,” he said, reaching 
out to the piano and striking out a bold C. ‘Sing the scale.” 


affected eyes. ‘Sing the scale, dear.” 

“‘Do-re-mi-fa-sol-la-si-do”—through a crimson flush. 

He seemed to lose interest then, turning to Zoé. 

“Let me hear you,” he said. 

“Shall I sing ‘Jocelyn’ or ‘How Like a Bird’?” 

“‘ Anything—something simpler.” 

“The ‘Babbling Brook,’ then, Zoé.” 

In her straight frock, with its wide patent-leather belt and 
flat white collar, the cascade of her hair down over it, Zoé held 
the center of the vast studio, singing straight into her mother’s 
eyes. 

It seemed to Lily, at the sound of that voice, not yet cleared 
of childish treble but as ready to rise as a lark, that every ounce 
of her blood must be gushing against her throat; so, after it 
was finished, she sat on quite dumbly, staring at the manner in 
which Trieste remained sitting with his eyes closed. 

“Lyric soprano,” he said finally. ‘Fine! Big! 

‘‘ Maestro—syou mean that?” 

“Heigh-ho!” he said on a sigh, walking over and placing his 
hand on Zoé’s curls. ‘‘I make up my mind I am sick of this 
business. I wait only for this war to live my day quietly in 
Capri, where I have my. casa, and now a new nightingale flies in 
at my window. Twice now. Ten years ago comes Carrienta 


God-given!” 


out of just such a clear sky, and once more, when I am again 


_ that one voice is only more unmusical than the rest, comes 
t is——— ” 

“Standing there, Lily was fighting an impulse to faint. She 
remembered, with terror, previous sensations, and fought off, 
the vertigo, biting down into her lips. She wanted to smile, 
but her mouth felt numb as if it dragged instead of lifted. 

““You—you make us very happy—maestro.” 

“Some day,” cried Zoé, still thrilling from her effort, “TI will 
sing until my high C hits the sky!” 

“T think you will, bella mia, if you have in you the power to 
work for it.” 

“T have.” 

“Art is the cruelest paymaster in the world. It exacts full 
recompense, toil, and heartache before it deals out a first pay- 
ment in success.”’ 

“Tl pay! Dll pay for what I want, and, most of all, I want 
to sing!” 

She trilled up a brace of scales for him then, and there were 
minute questions of health and habits, and, finally, in a waiting 
pause, Lily found word to ask the question against which her 
lips stiffened. 

“‘What—are—your terms—maestro?” 

Something strange happened then, his well-known acumen 
immediately asserting itself. It was as if he had slipped into 
another personality. 

“Fifteen dollars a lesson. She must have three a week and 
her school-work and other studies should be reduced.” 

“‘Lily—we’re too poor for that!”’ 

“T—I’m afraid my little girl is right, maestro. I—I couldn't 
even pay that for all three. I’m employed myself, you see.” 

“Oh,” he said, and walked off to the window, dilly-dallying 
on his heels and looking out. 

Finally he turned, with a gesture of dismissal. 

“T have never before, except Carrienta, done such a thing. 
It must be a secret between us. My belief is that art should be 
as well paid as any life-work, whether it is dentistry or law- 
making or store-keeping. But your child here—they do not 
come so every day. In ten years, with hundreds of pupils each 
year, she is the greatest since Carrienta. But I must have first 
right to her. You hear, first right! I will teach her free of 
charge. Leave your name and address with my secretary as 
you go out. Send her Monday at four. Loose clothing. Not 
even corset-waists. Good-afternoon. Good-by—Zoé’—plac- 
ing his hands again on her curls as if for their warmth. 

In the room adjoining, under whisper of a very soft pedal, 
some one, probably a waiting pupil, was playing the indomitable 
pianoforte composition, “Melody in F.” Staring at her daugh- 
ter, an old conceit of Lily’s girlhood came flowing back. It 
seemed to her that a proscenium-arch of music was forming 
over Zoé and that her voice, a high-flung scarf of melody, was 
winding itself reverently round a star. 


That afternoon, Bruce Visigoth again asked Lily to marry him. 
Taking advantage of the quiet of a Saturday-afternoon half- 
holiday, she had returned to the office (Continued on page 118) 
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* T hid in the churchyard, the revolver in my hand, and waited for you™ 


Painted Child 


By Jack Boyle 


T the foot of the hill, the road branched unexpectedly. 

To the right, one fork began a new ascent, twisting 

snakelike in a precipitous climb over a stark cliff. To 

‘ the left, a rickety, sagging bridge spanned the narrow 

river that poured over great rocks in a smother of white foam. 

Beyond the bridge, the road promptly disappeared behind a 

wooded promontory. Boston Blackie stopped his car, looking in 
vain for a sign-post. 

“Which way, Mary? You do the guessing.” 

There was sly innuendo behind Blackie’s demand for direction, 
for Mary—Boston Blackie’s Mary, who, as wife and inseparable 
pal of this master among safe-crackers, shared, by choice, the 
perils of his life—had promised him that, somewhere in the heart 
of these great peaks of the Colorado Rockies, they would 
surely find the elusive adventure they sought. So far, that 
promise remained discouragingly unfulfilled. 

“Over the bridge is my choice,’ Mary declared, staunchly con- 
fident, and then, as they crossed and rounded a turn: “Oh, 
Blackie, see! There’s a little log cabin half hidden among the 
trees. Stop, and we’ll inquire about the road.” 

A footpath wound through a grove of pines toward the cabin. 
Following it, Blackie and Mary caught their first glimpse of a 
tiny garden of Colorado wild flowers that sloped from a doorway 
toa brook flowing hardly a rod from the threshold. The delicate 
orchid-blue shades of nodding columbines were banked against 

€ vivid carmine of Indian paint-brushes. Clinging vines, 
through which peeped tiny windows, like the shyly inquisitive 
faces of children, covered the rough-hewn log walls of the cabin. 
Window-boxes, gay with pansy blossoms, nestled snugly against 

Ivy-green walls. 
‘Oh, Blackie, what a dear little place!”’ exclaimed Mary, in 
elighted wonder. ‘I’m so glad we stopped, for I’m wild to 
meet the Somebody who has made such a home as this.” 

Approaching noiselessly on the thick carpet of pine-needles 

lat covered the path, they looked in through an uncurtained 
window. Seated before a rickety imitation of a woman’s 
dressing-table made of boxes, and so that the strongest light fell 
upon the piece of broken mirror she had propped against the wall, 


A new 
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Illustrated by Lee Conrey 


was a child—a slender, dark, elflike sprite who was solemnly and 
with infinite care rouging her cheeks. 

Blackie laid his hand on Mary’s arm, cautioning silence. The 
little girl, surely no older than twelve or thirteen, laid a film of 
powder over the rouge on her thin cheeks and spread it carefully 
wich a dilapidated powder-puff. With a dozen quick twists of 
her little head, she examined herself critically in the broken 
mirror and seemed satisfied, for she smiled. Then she untied 
the ribbons that held the two braids of dark hair that dangled 
about her shoulders. She smoothed it with a hair-brush without 
a handle, and calmly proceeded, with the aid of innumerable 
hairpins, to twist it high on her head in coquettish knots which 
the eavesdroppers now saw she was copying from the page of a 
woman’s magazine. 

Her hair finished, she produced a broken bit of lip-stick and a 
fragment of eyebrow-pencil, and used them with the expertness 
of experience. With a final satisfied glance into her mirror, she 
sprang to her feet, and the unseen watchers saw that’ this 
precocious bit of rouged femininity was barefoot, and dressed 
in a faded calico pinafore that reached barely to her knees. 
Walking sedately, with her body thrown forward as though she 
were wearing the highest of high French heels, she crossed the 
room and took down a garment that hung beneath a curtain. 
For a moment, she vanished into another room. When she re- 
appeared, she wore a woman’s evening dress, tawdry, beer- 
stained, bespangled, and low-cut. From beneath her grocery- 
box dressing-table, she caught up a pair of much worn satin 
slippers, into which she slipped her feet. The child caught her 
trailing skirt close about her thin little body, and turned slowly, 
admiringly, before the glass. 

Blackie’s knock was followed by a quickly suppressed scream. 
A dog barked a valiant challenge. Hurried feet scampered to 
and fro, within the cabin, and then, after a long minute’s wait, 
the door opened, revealing a sniffing fox-terrier and the child, 
again barefoot, vainly trying to adjust a refractory back button 
of her pinafore, while she daubed with a dampened cloth quite 
futilely at her painted face. 

“Q-o-h! It isn’t Lizzie Katowsky’s mother!’’ she 
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visibly relieved. “I pulled Lizzie’s hair again to-day, and 
thought her mother was kere after me. Won’t you come in, 
please?”—primly. The little dog nuzzled Blackie’s outstretched 
hand in quick-made friendship. 

“May we?” replied Mary. ‘We stopped to inquire about 
the roads, and when ve saw your wonderful beds of wild flowers, 
I couldn’t resist coming in for a moment to tell you how very, very 
lovely they aze.” 

The child’s odd, wistful little face lighted for a second. 

“You like them? I’m so glad, for I love them, every one. 
Often when I work in the beds, they nod and bow and rustle 
their leaves as if they were thanking me. Sometimes I think 
they really know me and understand howI love them. Do you 
think they can know?” 

“Surely they know. Everything that lives responds to kind- 
ness and affection, dear,’ answered Mary, and watched the 
child’s face brighten. ‘What is your name?” 

“Nora.” 

“Nora what?” 

The child’s face altered. Its childishness and the two tiny 
dimples that had lingered after the happy smile when she had 
spoken of her flowers vanished. 

“Just Nora. I haven’t any other name,” she said, averting 
her eyes. 

“Where is your mother, dear?” asked Mary, drawing the child 
gently into her lap. 


Henry Ambrose 
dropped back in his 

chair. He was too astound- 
ed at the closely woven web 
in which he saw himself en- 
meshed to speak 


“T haven’t any mother,” the child answered, with a quiver in 
her voice. Then, after a brief instant in which she seemed jy 
relax wearily in the kind arms that held her, she sprang ayy 
and faced her visitors defiantly. “I haven’t any mothe 
and I haven’t any father. I’m a foundling. When I wag, 
little baby, some one left me here on uncle Ben’s doops 
I don’t know who I am and”—with a challenging stamp of , 
little bare foot—‘‘I don’t give a damn.” 

The reckless avowal of shame, so irredeemable that defiant 
confession was a relief, was made bravely. Then the childi 
lips trembled pitifully and, with a smothered cry of long-bome 
heartache, Nora slipped to her knees and hid her rouged § 
now grotesquely streaked with tear-stains, in Mary’s lap. Mary 
stroked the bowed head with a soothing hand. 

“How wonderfully dear and homey your little cabin jg! 
How do you and uncle Ben manage to keep it so?” asked Mary 
in a note of comforting praise that reraised the little house 
keeper’s bent head. 

“Do you truly think it’s nice?”’ exclaimed the child, and 
Mary nodded her head assuringly. ‘‘I do, too, and I didit 
all myself. I keep house for uncle Ben, you know.” 

“And find time to go to school, too?” queried Blackie. 

Another of its characteristically swift changes passed over the 
child’s face, betraying an inner, gnawing wound. 

“T don’t go to school. They—they expelled me.” 

“Expelled you, child! Why?” 

“For fighting—for fighting because the girls ail pointed their 
fingers at me and laughed when the boys called me ‘Nora No 
Name.’ I wouldn’t stand it, and. when she kept me after 
school, I told the teacher I wasn’t sorry, that I never would be 
sorry, and I’d do it again and again and again, every time they 
called me that name. I did do it, again, too, worse than be 
fore. Then teacher sent for Mr. Ambrose—he’s school trustee, 
you know. He came and looked at me like this.” 

The chiJd seated herself and laid one hand on-each of het 
spread knees, then turned her eyes ceilingward, in perfect mim- 
icry of an ostentatiously righteous man registering outraged 
righteousness. The personation was such a perfect bit of artis- 
try that Blackie and Mary instantly visualized an aggressively 
moral small-town Pecksniff. 

“*Are such things possible—possible?’” quoted the child, 
cleverly mocking the outraged accents and characteristic repeti- 
tions of the school trustee. ‘“‘‘It pains me—pains me great 
find such wanton wickedness in a child so young. Little 
girl, what do you think God would say if he saw you Ded 
ing the hair of your dear little playmates?’” The @hild 
sprang to her feet, quivering with anger and resentment. 
“And I answered him right back,” she continued, with 
blazing eyes. “I answered him right back and said; 
‘What do you think God would say if he saw my dear 
little playmates pointing their fingers at me and calling 

me ‘Nora No-Name’?” With a sigh that was almost @ 
sob, she dropped back on her stool. “TI hate 
Mr. Ambrose!”’ she cried, with fierce hostility. 
“When he’s going to be meanest, he talks 90 
good and looks so good he makes me hate 
goodness as much as I hate him. And that’s 
why I can’t go to school,” she finished. 

“Where is uncle Ben, Nora?” asked Blackie. 

“‘He’s down at the mine with his candy and 
tobacco. This is pay-day, and—oh, I almost 
forgot. I must take Miss Clara’s dress back 
to the House on the Hill. I’ve finished mend- 
ing it, and she said she must have it by the 
miners’ pay-night.” 

Mary looked gravely across at her husband. 
From the child’s words came an inkling of 
understanding—an ugly inkling that helped to 
explain what they had seen through the 
window. 

“Ts there a town at the mine?” Blackie 
asked. “Good! How far is it, Nora?” 

“Just over the hill in the hollow,” she al- 
swered, pointing through the open doorway- 
Then, with shy hesitance, the child looked into 
Mary’s face. “Do you think you’ll stay here 
to-night? I—I know where there are lovely 

flowers in the woods—much prettier than mine, 
and, if you’d like to see them, I’d just love t0 
show you in the morning.” 
Mary looked at Blackie inquiringly. 
“Yes, little Nora,” he said; “I think well 
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With shy hesitance, the child looked into Mary's face. “Do you think you'll stay here to-night? I—I know 
where there are lovely flowers in the woods, and I'd just love to show you in the morning™ 


stay here—for a day or two, anyway. I think I may find what 
I'm looking for in the mining-camp that lies just over the hill.” 


II 


ImacineE a second-story hall, long and wide and bare, with 
unpainted wooden walls. In the center of the rough board floor, 
a heating-stove taller than a man, and gray, tobacco-stained, 
and rusty from a summer’s disuse. Long rows of green-topped 
card-tables, and chairs crowded so closely into every foot of 
floor-space that they touch back to back, are the only fur- 


niture. The air is thick with the smoke-haze of much bad 
tobacco, and through it, etched sharply against the surrounding 
dimness in the glare of the green-shaded incandescent that over- 

s each table, are circles of men’s faces—swarthy, foreign 
aces most of them, branded with eager, primal passions that 
change swiftly with each deal of the cards. The ceaseless 


clicking of many poker-chips, the shuffling of nervous feet punc- 
tuated by an occasional bitter oath or greedily joyous laugh are 
the only sounds. 

Imagine this, and see what Boston Blackie saw as he stood in 
the doorway of the Newcastle Social Club—Newcastle was the 
name of the town “just over the hill.” 

On each pay-night, the poker-tables of the Newcastle Socia] 
Club raised one lucky player—only one—from the necessity of 
arduous daily labor to life-opulence. The rules of play were 
unique. Aman could buy many or few checks as he chose, but, 
having played and lost, he was done irrevocably until next pay- 
night. The struggle went on for days and nights without rest 
or sleep until one man was the final winner of every dollar that 
two hundred had earned—a total of many thousands. 

Boston Blackie passed slowly down the narrow passageway 
railed off against the wall and now thronged with losers already 
eliminated. At last, he discovered the childish Sone a had 
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followed into the gambling-house. Edging her way between 
the tables, little Nora No-Name offered to each player, 
with a coquettish smile, the contents of the basket she 
carried on her arm, which contained colored pebbies, bits of coal 
roughly carved into horseshoes, charms, and other symbols of 
good fortune. 

“Here they are, boys!” she said. ‘‘ Pick them out yourselves. 
You can’t win without one. A white check apiece. No one 
ever won the big money without one of Nora’s lucky pieces to 
help him.” 

This boast undoubtedly was true, for each player selected one 
and tossed a quarter check into the basket. At one table, a 
brawny, huge-handed foreigner with a coal-streaked face picked 
up one of the child’s baubles and tossed in his white check... -His 
eyes rested on Nora’s dark hair and her face, small and fragile, 
which still showed a faint trace of its afternoon’s rouge. He 
caught the child round the waist and pulled her toward him. 

“A kiss, little sweetheart,” he urged, in thick-tongued accents. 
“‘Give a kiss to make your lucky piece more lucky.” 

The child looked at him with cold disdain. 

“A kiss—for a white check! I should say not! You're not 
talking tome, Jan. A red check for a kiss—yes or no, quick!” 

With a good-humored laugh, the miner took a red 
check from his high-piled stacks and tossed it into the 
basket. 

“Now the kiss, little profiteer,” he said. 

The child yielded unresponsive but pliant 
lips to his. Then, pocketing the red check, 
she drew a handkerchief from 
her pocket and wiped her lips 
with deliberate care. A wolf- 
ish glint flamed for a second 
in the man’s eyes as she passed 
on down the room. 

Nora had nearly completed 
the round of the tables when 
she stopped at the side of a 
player different in dress and 
appearance from any of the 
others. He seemed to wish to 
appear a cowboy, which, pal- 
pably, he was not. His high- 
heeled, tight-fitting riding- 
boots, his wide, speckless 
Angora chaps, and the red-silk 
handkerchief knotted behind 
his neck were all worn cowboy 
fashion, but as most screen-heroes 
wear them—unconvincingly. His 
hands were small, soft, and white, 
and his nails were manicured. He 
seemed a far more skilful poker 
player than the prodigal, slow-thinking 
miners against whom he was pitted, but 
il] luck reversed his advantage, and he lost 
steadily. The curious glances of the miners 
made it evident that he was a stranger. 

“A lucky piece, mister?” said Nora at his 
elbow. 

The man ignored her appeal. Nora took a 
rudely carved horseshoe from her basket and 
laid it beside his checks. 

“A lucky horseshoe,” she said. ‘Only one 
white check. You need it, mister” —with a sig- 
nificant glance at his scanty stock of checks. 

The man caught up the trinket and flung it 
viciously against the wall. 

“Get out, you brat!” he cried, with an oath. 

Nora looked into his scowling face for a second with level, un- 
moved eyes that tantalized by theircalmness. Then deliberately 
she leaned over and drew a cross—the gambler’s jinx of jinxes— 
between the cards just dealt him. 

“You're done,” she said. “Another play and you’re broke.” 

Cursing, the man snatched at her arm. She slipped out of 
reach, mocking him with a smile of derision, and a moment later 
was turning in her checks at the desk for their equivalent in cash. 

Within five minutes, the irascible stranger saw the last of his 
checks swept into the stack of a miner who stood a raise on two 
jacks and gleefully drew the other two. The cowboy kicked 
over his chair and, furious, shouldered his way out of the room, 
cursing his ill fortune, the despised “pick-driver” whose luck 
had vanquished him, and, above all and most bitterly, the imp 


of a girl who had “jinxed” him. Ashe reached the street, hegay 
her jingling the money in her basket and jesting gaily with, 
good-humored crowd of workmen loitering before the cb 
stairway. He muttered a torrent of invective. 

Betty, the little fox-terrier, frolicked among the miners with 
sure confidence in the friendship of all humankind. The strap. 
ger’s long woolly chaps attracted her attention. She rushed to 
him, sniffed the strange furry novelty, and then, her Curiosity 
satisfied, stood on her hind legs and laid two dusty fore paws on 
the man’s speckless riding-garb, her stumpy tail wagging her 
friendship as she awaited an expected caress. With an imprega. 
tion, the man kicked the little animal into the middle of the 
street and then, as he noticed the footprints on his smudged 
chaps, he cursed again and slid his revolver from its holster. 

A scream from Nora; a swift spring—too late—for the out. 
stretched arm that held the gun. There was a spurt of flame 
and, beneath a cloud of acrid smoke, Betty lay tumbled ip 
the dust, twitching in her death-agony. 


The child, crying out at a wound as deep as if the bullet were 
in her own breast, ran to her pet and caught up the quivering 
little body from which the blood dripped slowly upon her dress. 
At the touch of her mistress’s hands, the dog’s tail stirred and 
her tongue reached out to touch those hands in a last impulse 
of affection. The body stiffened; the head drooped. 

Except for the moaning cries of the child huddled in the dust, 
with her dead playmate clutched to her bosom, every sound iD 
the street was suddenly hushed. Anget was in every man’s ey@; 
but none stirred or spoke. The gunman sensed the indecision 
of the crowd. 

“Well, any of you bohunks got any remarks to make?” he 
taunted. “Me and my gun are here and waiting. Anybody 
present that don’t like my style?” 

From the bottom step of the stairway, Boston Blackie, at 
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tracted from the room by the shot, saw the dead terrier, the 
child rocking on her knees above the body in paroxysms of grief, 
the crowd angry but irresolute, and, in the center of the circle, 
the cowboy, swaggering in the joy of repleted self-esteem. 
“Bah!” ejaculated the killer derisively. “You all look like 
you want to talk. Ain’t anybody got the nerve to open his 
uth?” 
“> old man, guiding himself with a stick, edged his way through 
the throng and faced the stranger. Thin white hair covered his 


Edging her way between the tables, little Nora No-Name 
offered to each player, with a coquettish smile, the 
contents of the basket she carried on her arm 


head and where his eyes had been were empty. sockets and a 
hideous scar. A pedler’s tray of candies and knickknacks hung 
across his shoulders. 

“Well, what do you want, old Blind-Eyes? 
growled the cowboy. 

“Son, the boys have told me what you’ve done,” answered 
the old man sadly, his voice revealing the gentle spirit denied 
expression in his face by the disfiguring scar. “You've killed 
my little girl’s playfellow, a faithful little creature who trusted 
you as a friend. I’m sorry, son, and you will be.” 

“Me sorry for croaking a dog!” 

“No. But sorry for yourself. You’ve gone. wrong, or you 
couldn’t have done this murder, and some day—remember this— 
you'll have to pay. That’s God’s law. I’m sorry for you.” 

To the habitually superstitious-gambler, the old man’s warning 
of unseen evils to come and the calm surety of his pity were more 
disquieting than the bitterest curse. 


Speak up!” 


“Beat it, you croaking old crow!” he snapped out viciously, 
and then, with a final disdainful glance toward the crowd, he 
rested the muzzle of his gun on its holster and turned to go. 

Blackie stepped out and confronted him. The cowboy’s 
fingers tightened on his gun-butt. 

“You calculating to draw a hand, Mr. Tourist?” he demanded 
of Blackie, with confident sarcasm. 

“ Perhaps.” 

The men looked into each other’s eyes in a mental clash real as 
the crossing of duelists’ swords. The 
cowboy’s eyes slanted downward to 
his antagonist’s right-hand overcoat 
pocket: Blackie’s hand lay in that 

pocket, and through the 
cloth protruded a cylindri- 
cal bulge that covered the 
gunman’s heart. 

“Use that gun you're 
holding or—drop it!” 

Boston Blackie made of 
the last words a threat of 
instant death. The cow- 
boy’s lips parted across his 
teeth in a spasm, as if he 
were in physical pain. An 
inner struggle racked him 
visibly. Then, slowly his 
fingers opened, letting his 
gun drop to his feet. His 
head drooped shamedly as 
Blackie stooped and picked 

“You got the drop on 
me,” the disarmed gunman 
growled sullenly. 

“The drop on you? I? 
Why, you poor coward of 
a dog-killer, I made you 
drop your gun by pointing 
my finger at you! I’m not 
even armed. See!” 

Blackie turned his pocket 
inside out, revealing only 
his bare hand with thumb 
extended in rigid imitation 
of a gun-barrel. There 
was a hilarious shout of 
laughter from the crowd. 

“Hang ’im,” cried a 
dozen voices. The face of 
the cowboy grew gray. 

“He isn’t worth the 
troubie, friends,” objected 

Blackie. “Leave him to me. I’m not 
done with him.” 

An hour later, all Newcastle—men, 
women, children, hooting, jeering and 
flinging mud—followed the cowboy, now 

stripped of his riding-finery, down the town’s one street. He 
was dragging a child’s wagon in which lay a box that had be- 
come a casket for Betty, the terrier, wrapped now in her slayer’s 
matchless chaps. Every hundred steps at Blackie’s command, 
the man stopped, asked the town’s forgiveness, and begged the 
privilege of burying the dog he had killed. In the shadow of a 
great tree at the edge of the woods, he dug the grave with a toy 
spade—final and crushing indignity in its searing implication of 
confessed childishness—dug it with the jibes of the whole town 
overwhelming him. 

As the cowboy, under the glare of a flaming fagot of pitch- 
pine, sullenly and laboriously covered the dog’s grave with 
green sod, Boston Blackie edged his way out of the circle of 
light into the shadow of the wood. From his place of conceal- 
ment, he studied the muffled face of a woman who hung upon 
the outskirts of the crowd. She was different from the miners’ 
wives—different in dress, for the skirt that showed beneath 
the concealing folds of her cloak was of silk-—intangibly but 
unmistakably different, too, in something more subtle than face, 
figure, or dress. 

The woman had followed the burial procession with halting 
steps. At the grave, she had edged backward into the heavy 
shadow. From his place of retreat, Blackie saw that her eyes 
never left the faces of the blind man and the sobbing child he 
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held comfortingly against his side. And in her eyes was the 
inténsity of yearning love. The concealing shawl slipped 
for an instant, and, in the flickering light of the fagots, Blackie 
caught one quick glimpse of her face. It was the face of 
Nora No-Name, but ages older and stripped of its lingering 
innocence. 

Betty’s grave was filled, a cross at its head; lilies were scat- 
tered over it. The caricatured gunman, sullen, silent, and with 
blood-shot eyes, stood beside it, awaiting the further pleasure 
of his tormentors. Blackie tossed his empty gun at his feet. 

“The blind man warned you you’d have to pay, and you have, 
sooner than you expected. I’ve proved to you to-night what 
you really are under your veneer of bluff. Now go!” 

Followed by derisive jeers from the crowd and a shower of mis- 
siles, the man slunk into the woods. The crowd drifted back 
toward the town, leaving at last only the blind man, the child, 
and Blackie beside Betty’s grave. 

“Come, Nora dear,” urged the old man. 

The child rearranged the flowers that covered the grave. 

“Good-by, Betty. God will be kind to you, I know,” she 
whispered. Then, turning to Blackie: “Thank you. You’ve 
been real good to poor little Betty and me. I like you, mister. 


If you want to, you can kiss me—for nothing.” 

Boston Blackie raised her in his arms and kissed her, but there 
was no smile in his eyes. 

“Good-night, little Nora,” he’said. 

Through the trees, Blackie caught a glimpse of a woman’s 
form, slipping away swiftly toward the river, and, with noiseless 
steps, he followed her. 


Ill 


Tuovucu he could not see them, their voices told Blackie that 
the woman he had followed and the man she had met by the 
river were within a dozen yards. He edged closer on the sound- 
less carpet spread by the pines. ; 

The woman’s tremulous voice carried a hard, callous note born 
of dead illusions that, even as a memory, had lost their power to 
soften the sting of bitter experience. The man’s voice was soft, 
suave, placative, with a concealed undercurrent of impatience 
and alarm. 

“Nora, is your—— 

“Our,” corrected the woman. 

“Your daughter,” persisted her companion. “I’m amazed— 
amazed inexpressibly. I never even guessed——” 

“Cant, pretense, lies! The years haven’t changed you. 
You’ve always known whe Nora is,” the woman interjected. 
“Don’t waste your pious hypocrisy on me, Henry Ambrose. 
Remember, I’m no longer the credulous girl I was on the 
night we last met here. Do you remember that last night? 
I begged, pleaded, prayed on my knees to you and you gave 
me railroad fare and a glib promise that I, silly fool, thought 
you meant.” 

The woman laughed harshly. 

“T did everything you told me to do. I left the blind father I 
loved without a werd of farewell. I left the little cabin up on 
the ridge where I was born. I tore my whole life up by the roots 
and went to the city, as you commanded. I sent you my address, 
and waited day after day, week after week, for you to come as 
you had promised. I counted time by the postman’s visits. 
Every day, I sat by the window, watching, waiting, praying. 
Then I knew at last you would never come, and never had in- 
tended to come. Then something in me died, and the corpse 
still lies on my heart.” 

The man shifted uneasily on his feet. 

“T would have killed myself, but dared not, because of—of— 
Nora,” the woman continued implacably “When, finally, I 
held her in my arms and felt her groping baby fingers closing so 
softly on mine, I thought I could live for her sake.” Again the 
woman’s laugh was something that chilled by the depths of its 
suffering. “The city soon knocked that out of my silly head. 
No one would employ a young girl with an infant. The dav 
came when my last dollar was gone. In its place came a resolve. 
I stole the money to buy a revolver and a railway ticket to New- 
castle. Slinking in the dark, like the thief I was, I left my baby 
on my father’s door-step and, with the revolver, heavy and com- 
forting, against my breast, went tothe church. It was a Wednes- 
day night, and I knew you would be there, teaching the Bible 
class to which I, ages and ages before, it seemed, had belonged. 
I hid in the churchyard, the revolver in my hand, and waited 
for you.” 

Instinctively, the man stepped backward. The image of a girl, 


” 


revolver in hand, waiting for the eminently respectable Henry 
Ambrose had suddenly become poignantly real. 

“Then it began to snow. I thought of the flakes falling upoy 
the little baby face I had left uncovered upor the cabin door-step, 
That thought saved your life, Henry Ambrose, for I went back 
and covered the basket with my shawl. When I returned, the 
church was dark and you were gone. Fate and a flurry of snow 
had saved you, and I went away to become, at the end of thirteen 
years, the companion of a man as worthless as myselfi—the com- 
panion not even of a man, as I learned to-night. You made me 
—this, Henry Ambrose!” 

She struck her breast with a clenched fist. 

“Why recall all the pain of past suffering?’’ was the man’s 
cautiously offered suggestion. “Repentance for a fault gives 
absolution, and we have both repented, haven’t we? I know] 
have’’—unctuously. “I intended to go to you as I promised, 
but I was offered the mine paymaster’s position here just then, 
and so was delayed. Then, in reflecting on the intervention that 
delayed me, I interpreted it to mean that each of us was con- 
demned to endure apart the inevitable punishment for our 
mutual fault. I bowed to the will of heaven, and remained.” 

The man touched his pudgy fingers tip to tip and rolled his 
eyes upward. 

“T’m glad you’ve repented, because I have come back, Henry, 
after all these years, to tell-you the time has come when you 
must keep your promise.” 

Ambrose started and peered anxiously into the woman’s face, 
He wondered if now, as on that other long-past night, a revolver 
lay “heavy and comforting” against her breast. 

“T’ve repented—repented; but marriage—tardy marriage 
cannot absolve sin. Quite the contrary, for——” 

“*Marriage!’ With you! Thank God I haven’t come to that!” 
exclaimed his companion. “Your duty isn’t to me now. It’s to 
our daughter. You must give her a chance in life. Our child— 
your child—needs protection, Henry Ambrose. Do you know 
what she does to help my poor father earn a living? She sells 
lucky pieces and kisses to the miners at the club. She sews for 
the girls who live in the House on the Hill. Already the children 
of the town taunt her, calling her Nora No-Name. She’s just a 
child yet; but womanhood is near for her, and with it I fear— 
this that has come to me, her mother. I don’t ask you to 
acknowledge her as your daughter. God forbid that she should 
ever know you are her father—or that I am her mother! I 
demattd this—that you provide money for her future. You 
can afford it. You’re a private banker now as well as the mine 
paymaster. I want our daughter sent to a good girls’ school 
where every environment will be a safeguard.” 

Inexpressible relief was in the man’s sigh. With uncon 
ditional acquiescence framing on his lips, he hesitated, weigh- 
ing a new thought cunningly. 

“On one condition—one condition will I do this for you,” he 
agreed suavely, after a pause. “If I furnish this fund—fund 
for the child, I must have your promise never again to see her 
or to communicate with her.” 

“*Never to see her!’ ” cried the woman, clutching at her throat. 
“Never even to know! O my God, I had hoped some day—” 
Suddenly she was silent. “For once you are right,” she con- 
ceded, crushed and humble in her self-disparagement. “Yes; 
you are right, Henry Ambrose. I promise. I ask just one 
favor, a letter telling me the school to which you have sent her. 
A letter to Nell Lucien, General Delivery, Salt Lake, will 
reach me.” 

“Do you think that wise—entirely wise?” Ambrose answered, 
mouthing his words with oily persuasiveness. “If you mean to 
keep your promise, and I know you do—know you do—is it not 
better to put a temptation to break it out of reach?” 

Another long silence—a silence that told of a bitter inner 
battle. 

“Perhaps it is,” the woman said. 

Instantly the man tossed away his cigar and buttoned his coat. 

“Tf that is all——” 

“Yas; that is all.” She stepped forward and caught him by 
the arm, trying vainly in the darkness to see his face. “You'll 
keep this promise? You swear it?” 

“Of course; of course! Good-night.” 

Without further word, the woman left him. Ambrose stood 
for a moment looking after her. He intended to keep Mis 
promise—with perfect security to his reputation—but there was 
a cunning glint in his eves. 

Henry Ambrose’s altered expression showed the swift growth 
of the possibility with which he toyed. Nameless children até 
dangerous charges—even in secret—for (Continued on page 99) 
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UCH excitement had not been seen in the office of the 
Wakefield Despatch since nobody knew when. 
Scandals involving prominent citizens were ordinarily 
suppressed, because Wakefield was a moral place, and 
because all prominent citizens or their relatives were subscribers 
or advertisers. 

But here was something simoly insuppressible—something 
involving the police and two leading “social leaders” (whatever 
that familiar term may mean, if it means anything at all). 

The best-looking woman in town had been arrested! Wake- 
field felt more like a city than it had since the last cruel census 
had dashed its hopes. 

The Despatch did not publish illustrations on week-days; but 
this was a case crying for embellishment. 

Young Mrs. Brenlon’s face was known to nearly everybody 
in town; so, of course, everybody in town would want to see it— 
it being an amazing platitude that people are mainly interested 
in stories and pictures about what they already know. 

Besides, the Despatch editor had learned that a reporter of the 
rival paper, the Budget, had chanced to get a snap-shot of Mrs. 
Brenlon on her way to court for arraignment. 

oh Lundy, the editor of the Despatch, shouted to his stenog- 
rapher: 

“Dig into the morgue, Miss Pinkus! There’s a photo of Mrs. 
Brenlon there, I’m sure.” 

As soon as Miss Pinkus was out of ear-shot, the staff fell to on 
the banquet the police reporter, Tooker, spread before them. 

“I had it from Whearty, the detective. He’s got four big 
scratches on his cheek. The poor fish stepped in between the 
angry wife and the Brenlon woman. Wifey had found out that 
hubby was at the Mansion House with Mrs. Brenlon—Mrs. 
Druggist Brenlon, you know. Mrs. McKittrick had been doing a 
little slouch-hound work herself—had the room-number and all 
the dope. Well, up she goes and pounds on the door, tries the 
knob—locked! Whearty smashes in, and—wow! Mr. Music 
Teacher makes a high dive from the window, swings by a tele- 
phone-wire into a tree, slides to the ground, and beats it. They 
haven’t got him yet. He must be doing some tall explaining to 
somebody, wherever he is. 

“Well, Mrs. McKittrick goes for Mrs. Brenlon tooth and nail. 
Whearty says she got enough hair to stuff a sofa-pillow before he 

‘stepped in and nearly lost his face. Finally, he calmed Mrs. 
McKittrick down a little, and led Mrs. Brenlon off to the cooler. 

‘Mrs. McKittrick is going through to the limit, suing Mack 

for divorce, and putting the /a Brenlon up on statutory charges. 


Judge Bemis held her in five 
hundred dollars bail for the 
Superior Court. Her hus- 
band put it up for ,her and 
took “her home. 

“This will certainly rock Wakefield and throw a scare into 
some of these other fire-jugglers. 

“‘T’d have given my right eye to see Mr. Musician go through 
that tree. I always knew McKittrick was some acrobat on the 
pianna, but I never knew he was a squirrel.” 

The staff was human. It gloated over the easily imagined spec- 
tacle of guilty love slipping on the banana-peel and reaching the 
pavement to the accompaniment of the bass drums of notoriety. 

The only regret the staff felt was expressed by Tooker, who 
looked up from his typewriter to groan: 

“T wish the Despatch wasn’t so blamed respectable a sheet. 
It’s a pity to deny our dear public some of the picturesque 
details.” 

He was recounting them in Whearty’s vivid phrases when 
Lundy warned him that Miss Pinkus was in the offing. She 
brought the picture of Mrs. Brenlon. 

Lundy took it, and the repressed smile on his face turned to a 
grimace of pain. The other men drew round him to stare at the 
picture in silence. A hush seemed to deepen the silence as they 
studied the likeness of the latest winner of the scarlet letter in 
the news-pillory. 

Almost all women who get arrested are referred to in the papers 
as beautiful. Mrs. Brenlon was beautiful. In this picture, she 
was confusingly wistful, pensive, meek. From a cowl of dark 
hair, a profile of chiseled marble emerged. Her bent heal 
drooped humbly with a flower’s innocence of its charm. 

Her long arms came from their sleeves to meet in hands clasped. 
One of the fingers wore a wedding-ring. There was about her 
eyes a pathos, as if she had been meant for some martyrdom and 
had foreseen it. Her young bosom seemed to have room for a 
vastitude of heartache. It looked a wanton waste of beauty to 
sacrifice this loveliness on the altar of Propriety. 

The spectators of her image felt that this poor scapegoat, tl:is 
town jeer, must have come to her sardonic doom with tenderness 
and reluctance. They would have spared her if it had not 
been too late, just for poetry’s sweet sake and for the sanctity of 
grace. 

Lundy turned the photograph and read what was written on 
the back of it in his own handwriting. It had served as the cap- 
tion when her portrait appeared a year before. 


“Oh, by the way, Mrs. Mc- 
Kittrick, your husband gives 
music lessons, don't he?” 
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Mrs. Clara Brenlon, wh» received a vote of thanks from the Town 
Council for her tireless and fearless work as a nurse among the poor 
during the late influenza epidemic. Her many friends will be glad to 
know that she has passed the crisis in her own illness and will recover. 


Tooker hurled away his gsigar-stub and snarled, 

“Too bad!” 

“That she recovered?” Lundy asked, with dour sarcasm. 

“T’ll play it both ways,” said Tooker, and went back to finish 
his story. “I’ve lost my taste for this stuf.” He rolled his 
manuscript backwasd on the machine and ran a long string of 
“x’s” through several witty lines about the tufts of hair that 
filled the air and thé wound-chevrons on the detective’s left cheek. 

The foreman of the composing-room came up now with a half- 
tone he had found in stock. 

“This may be of some use to you,” he said. “It’s a cut of 
Mr. and Mrs. McKittrick. We ran it in the Big Boost special.” 

The copper surface of the engraving threw a 
curious golden mist about the faces of the 
“talented music teacher and his popular wife.” 
Even the golden mist could not cloud a certain 
grimness about the jaws of Mrs. McKittrick. 

“She looks the part,” said Tooker. Every- 
body felt it somehow appropriate that indignant 
virtue should be homely and unfortunate vice 
attractive. 

Lundy nodded, and gave the fore- 
man the McKittrick cut and the 
Brenlon photograph. 

“We'll run ’em,” he said, as a 
surgeon might mutter, “We'll ope- 
rate.” 

The staff felt that it was a dis- 
tasteful duty but an inescapable 
obligation to the public. It was 
their theory that newspapers owed 
their readers the news. 


II 
So Wakefield got the 


news. It stirred every- 

body tremendously, and 

there was cyclonic 
laughter among the 
ribald andan enormous 
snickering among the 
respectable. But the 
laughter was of a sort 

that made nobody much 
happier. Mrs. McKit- 

trick found in her tri- 
umph more bitterness 

than nourishment. Mr. 
Brenlon felt asif he had 

taken one of the poisons 

from his own shelves. 

The p‘cture of his w'fe 

in the Despatch filled his 
broken heart with the 
mockery of inextin- 
guishable love. 

Mrs. Brenlon did not 
see the papers. She was 
hiding in the dark of 
her room with curtains 
drawn, feeling like a wounded lynx that 
has dragged a trap into a cave and can 
neither escape nor die. 

Mr. McKittrick, in his hiding-place, 
saw the papers. He did not recognize 
himself at all in the account the Budget 
printed. 

The Budgei’s snap-shot showed Mrs. 
Brenlon with her head bowed under her 
hat-brim. She had succeeded in hiding 
her face before the camera clicked. At 
her side was her sister, cowed and 
vicariously shamed. A lawyer was with 
them who was not ashamed, and a policeman who did not care. 


PATRICK 
MELSORNG 


His wife's knitting-needles ceased fencing for 
a moment as she abruptly realized that Mrs. 
Brenlon's firstname was Clara 


he would never dare appear before his fellow men again. But 
the story the newspapers told, the history they made of his eol- 
lapsed romance, the wholeclimax of his love-career was incredible 
beyond conception. Heshad lived through it, but he could not 
believe it. 

The newspapers were filled with nightmare, grotesque, impos- 
sible; but his memory was full of dream, of holy moods and 
divine longings. He went over his memory as over a rosary, 
turning it bead by bead, and finding each bead a prayer. Yet, 
at the end, a devil’s mask was hung alongside the cross. He 
and his love were crucified, but they hung on the thieves’ trees 
at either side of righteousness. McKittrick gazed at the picture 
of himself and his wife. He could remember beginning to love 


her, but no moment when he 
had ceased to love her. He 
gazed at the picture of Mrs. 
Brenlon. He could remem- 
ber when she was a casual 
acquaintance, and when she 
was a pretty nuisance to 
him, a troublesome, stupid 
fool whose fees he needed. 
But he could not remember 
just how or when he began 
to love her. Yet love her he 
did, and so desperately now 
that he could not believe her 
wrong, even in her disgrace. 
He could only hate the vile 
world; it hooted his angel because her 
soul was too heavenly for its endur- 
ance. He cursed himself for having 
dragged her white pinions into the 
mud. 

So many people make a great to-do 
about understanding unusual] things. 
But it is the every-day experiences, 
the expectable inevitables that are so incomprehensible that we 


give up trying to understand. 
One thing he knew: He had not sought Mrs. Brenlon, nor she 


McKittrick read the articles over and over, and — the 
him. His wife and her husband had arranged it. 


pictures again and again, and grew more and more bewildered. 
The ruination of his life was believable enough. He felt that 
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He remembered perfectly the day he came home, worn out 
with trying to hammer keys and scales into the tough skulls of a 
series of little boys and girls who hated him and the parental 
pianos and the whole art and machinery of music. His wife 
had greeted him with an unwonted gaiety. 

“Well, what do you suppose I’ve got for you to-day?” 


“Punkin pie for dinner?” 
“No! A new pupil!” 
“OLord! I thought there 
was something wrong! 
was in hopes you were going to tell me that some of the pests 
had died or moved away.” 
“No. I’ve got you a real pupil this time.” 
“Who2” 
ae you know how I was suffering with lumbago last 
night? 

“Ves.” 

“I thought I’d just die. I couldn’t find one position—1 just 
thrashed round, and——” 

“I remember. I was there.” 

“Well, this morning, as I was on my way to Goebel’s grocery, 
I stopped in at Orpen’s meat market, and as I was speaking to 
Mr. Orpen——” 

“Is he going to take up the piano?” 

“Of course not! Well, as I was talking to him, and waiting 
for him to wrap up the chuck steak—no, I remember I decided 
to get pork chops—I took the steak first, but I asked him to 
change to chops—he wasn’t very nice about it. Have you paid 
your bill recently?” 

“Nope. Maybe you can get him to trade lessons for meat— 
one scale for a rump steak; one easy waltz for a pot-roast——” 

“Don’t interrupt! Well, as he was wrapping up the steak—I 
should say the chops—who do you suppose came in?” 

, “How in heaven should I know?” 
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“Mrs. Hartshorne.” 

“Great Scott! So she’s the new pupil?” 

“Don’t be stupid! She’s had inflammatory rheumatism some- 
thing awful for five years. Her hands are so swoll she can’t 
wiggle her fingers.” 

“Most of my pupils are in the same fix.” 

“Well, I was thinking that since she’d had the 
rheumatism all these years, she must know all the 
cures, so I says to her, ‘Oh, by the way, Mrs. Harts- 

horne,’ s’ I, ‘how is your rheumatism?’ 
And she says, ‘Oh, it’s right bad; it’s 
awiul bad,’ s’she. And I says: ‘Oh, 
I’m so sorry! Don’t you find any- 
thing that does you any good?’ s’I. 
‘Why, yes,’ s’she. ‘Pritchett’s Lini- 
ment is just wonder- 
ful.’ ” 

McKittrick knew 
that it was no use try- 
ing to check his wife or 
hurry her to the conclu- 
sion; so he left her 
mentally and proceeded 
to compose a new piece 
of music ‘for stretching 
small hands. At a later 
period, he heard his wife 
saying: 

“So I thanked her 
and just decided to go 
right down to the drug 
store that very minute 
and get a bottle of 
Pritchett’s Liniment, so 
’s’t you could rub my 
back to-night. And I 
went into Skiff’s drug 
store, but it was so 
crowded, and I remem- 
bered you hadn’t paid 
that bill, either—Have 
you? Or have you?” 

Nope. ” 

“I thought not. So 
I went on down to 
Brenlon’s cut-rate phar- 
macy, and Mr. Brenlon 
waited on me. He’s 
awiul polite, and comes 
of a swell family. He’s 
right artistic, too.” 

“Ts he the pupil?” 
“And he was so sympathetic, and when I said: ‘Oh, 
Mr. Brenlon, have you any of that Pritchett’s Liniment? 
Mrs. Hartshorne says it’s simply wonderful,’ and he says: 
‘I don’t carry Pritchett’s, but I have something that’s just as 
good; in fact, a lot of folks think it’s better, and that’s Seler’s 
Specific. We have parties that have been using it for years. 
Judge Bemis has put gallons of it on his muscles——’” 

“Oh, I see; Judge Bemis is the new——”’ 

“And I took a bottle; and as I was leaving the drug store, Mr. 
Brenlon says: ‘Oh, by the way, Mrs. McKittrick,’ ’s he, ‘your 
husband gives music lessons, don’t he?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ I says. And 
he says, ‘Well, I’ve been trying to persuade my wife to take up 
the pianna, and—you’ve met her, haven’t you?’ And I says, 
‘Oh, in church-work, and when the influenza was so bad.’ 

‘Well, anyway, he wants you should call on his wife, aud he’s 
bought a new pianna—an upright grand—and you're to go and 
see her at four o’clock to-morra—lI arranged it all.” 

“But I have another pupil at four—the little Titchener boy.” 

“Then you can just break your engagement. Who are the 
Titcheners compared to the Brenlons?” 

Dwight always obeyed his wife; so he telephoned the Titchen- 
ers a lie, and at four o’clock the next afternoon called at the 
home of the Brenlons and began the tragedy. 

Mrs. Brenlon answered the door herself. She did not say that 
the maid was out or make any apologies, except for herself and 
the trouble she would probably give the professor. 

He remembered that Mrs. Brenlon struck him at once as very 
nice—a very nice woman, indeed—kind of pleasant and direct, 
no fancy talk or fussy ways. Of course, a rose does not have 
to put on airs. It is a rose already. 
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She asked him to try the piano and see if it was any good. 
It wasn’t, but he tried it, and one chord led to another till he 
had played several pieces. She kept saying, “What was that?” 
and, “Oh, was it?” and, “‘ Please play some more.” 

Before he knew it, he was playing her a composition of his 
own, then another. She said she liked his “Belles of Wakefield 
Waltz” ever so much better than the Chopang waltz. And 
she evidently did. Of course, as Dwight told himself, it wasn’t 
that his composition was really better than Chopin’s, but just 
that it was a little more modern. 

The clock struck five in the midst of the discussion of his art, 
and he was amazed to realize that he had been there an hour 
already and had hardly said a word about Mrs. Brenlon’s musical 
future. He was ashamed of himself, and stammered, 

“1 don’t get an audience like you every day.” 

She came right back at him. 

“And I’ve never liked the piano till now. You make me 
want to learn it.” 

So he tried to show her a few things, just to get her started. 

She understood them marvelously, but when she came to 
execute what he bad told her, the knowledge her ears had taken 
in seemed to find no inlet to her fingers. She forgot perfectly. 

Her embarrassment was delicious. She blushed and giggled 
like a child, and called herself names. It was easy to be patient 
with one who meant so well and looked so nice. 

Dwight refused to call the séance a lesson, or to charge for the 
hour and a half of his expensive time. He said that their lessons 
would really begin with the next one. 

He was half an hour late at the Gannett home, but little 
Mattie Gannett did not mind, and did not tell on him. She 
was all too grateful for the free half-hour. 

When McKittrick got home, his wife was full of questions 
about Mrs. Brenlon. 

Dwight told the truth, but not all of it, when he said: 

“She seems to be a nice enough woman, but she’s hopelessly 
unmusical. She’ll never learn to play.” 

His wife took this as a personal insult. 

‘“‘You’re just saying that, Dwight McKittrick, because I 
got her for you. Well, you’re going to teach her whether she 


Mrs. Brenlon struck him at once as very nice—a very nice 
woman, indeed—kind of pleasant and direct 


ie 


ever learns to play or not. Her husband’s money is as good 
as anybody’s, and I want you should get lessons with the swells 
instead of so many poor brats.” A 

Dwight consented to go on with Mrs. Brenlon’s lessons, 
Then his wife asked cannily, 

“‘Very beautiful, isn’t she?” 

‘Is she?” said Dwight, and put in a yawn for good measure, 

“Well, you ought to know. You were with her for an hour,” 

“I’m no beauty-doctor; I’m a piano teacher. If she’s good- 
looking, that’s her husband’s business, not mine.” 

**As long as you remember that, it’s all right.” 

“Now, look here, Esther: If you’re going to start any non- 
sense, I’ll call off the whole thing.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t! I won’t tease you about her.” 

This brief duel put an end to Esther’s cross-examination, 
if not to her jealous anxiety. It also set Dwight to looking on 
his new pupil as a forbidden and perilous beauty. 


Ill 


MCKirtrIck, as a husband, was faithful but fatigued. His 
wife’s charms had been brilliant but brief. She had been 
dazzling for a few months, and then had hardened and set. 
Her peach-bloom became a glaze. Her gaiety passed with her 
maidenhood. As a wife, she was more interested in her rights 
than in her privileges—exacting, not prodigal; almost more 
puritanical than in her engagement-time. Her only passions 
were storms of bad temper. 

Dwight was chiefly eager to keep her pacified, and he hated 
anyone who threatened his wife’s peace. He resented Mrs. 
Brenlon as a disturbing element. He felt that he was wasting 
his own time, and hers also; and a sense of futility is the most 
disheartening of burdens. 

Mrs. Brenlon, however, persisted in trying. Her blunders 
would have been amusing if they had not been so familiar to 
the piano-hack. She could not learn to count straight. She 
could not tell the clefs or keys apart. She forgot the flats or 
sharps in the signature, and the simplest modulations baffled 
her. The only relief was the conversation. 

It was strange how pleasant it became to talk to Mrs. 
Brenlon. There was no hint of flirtation; no nonsense of timidity 
or of insinuation. She talked of general topics as matter-of- 
factly as a man, except that she was a refreshment to his eyes. 

He noted that he was never late to his lessons with 
her. He found himself quickening his steps to-her-wards. 
There was something about her entry into the room that 
resembled bringing in a bowl of flowers. 
When she shook hands, it was as if she 
proffered him a little bouquet. 

She took a genuine interest in his music, 
too. She had no curiosity about his per- 
sonal life or his family. She neither 
gave nor invited gossip. 

So he fell to talking with her 
about his musical ambitions. Liy- 
ing there in the backwater of art, 
his freshest ideals were twenty 
years out of style, but he did not 
know it, and neither did she. His 
limited knowledge was _ infinite 
wisdom to her, and she gave him 
unconscious inspiration—for 4 
musician without an audience is 
like a painter in a blind asylum. 

His own wife had long since 
wearied of his musical chatter. She 
believed that he ought not to talk 
shop at home. Sometimes Esther 
said that this was for his own good, 
but he felt that it was rather for 
hers, especially as she talked her 
own shop incessantly, reading him 
every evening a verbal diary of all 
her petty day’s doings. ; 

Mrs. Brenlon, however, was I 
tensely interested in everything 
musical, possibly because her hus- 
band talked drug store to her when 
he was at home—which was not 
much of the time, since a pharma- 
cist’s hours are long. 

Perhaps, also (at first, at least), 
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She did not kno 


Mrs. Brenlon liked to get Professor McKittrick to talking about 
music, since it kept him from exposing how intractably stupid 
her fingers were, and how slow her brain. 

Perhaps he talked or played because it took him away from 


the torment of instruction. Sometimes, when she was trying 
to read the music before her, she kept him waiting till he wanted 
to scream. She would glare for a seeming forever at a note 
on the page, and then, with unbearable deliberation, hit another 
one. The only thing infallible about her was the certainty with 
which she avoided striking a note in the same key. 

To save himself from insanity, Dwight would play the piece 
for her, and other pieces in illustration. Then he would illus- 
trate with anecdotes. 

When he learned that her first name was Clara, he was re- 
minded of Schumann’s beloved. Clara, and of their long, long 
courtship, ending in a lawsuit to compel her father to consent 


w the sonnets, and she looked over his shoulder 


to the marriage. He was reminded of that composition of 
Schumann’s, dedicated to Clara, in which the piano seems to 
cry again and again: “Clara! Clara! Clara!” 

As he played it for her, the music started a contagion of 
curious sympathy, as if it were original with him and addressed 
to Mrs. Clara Brenlon. 

He was a trifle embarrassed, and, when he looked at her, 
he surprised a certain evasion in her eyes, which she hid from 
him under the white petals of her eyelids. From that time on, 
their relations were never the same. They had glanced into a 
weird pool together and seen their own images side by side. 

And now fate began to hurry them toward the catastrophe 
that looked so ugly and ludicrous in retrospéct, and was so 
heavily masked, so subtly prepared from their point of approach. 


One of Dwight’s ambitions was to set (Continued on page 105) 
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What happened in the Forsyte family: 


_ penne FORSYTE, nicknamed by his family “The Man of 

roperty,” is a prosperous London solicitor, the son of James and 
Emily. Twelve years before, he separated from his wife, Irene, on 
account of her love-afiair with Bosinney, a young architect who was 
accidentally killed shortly after. Soames is childless, and, wanting 
above all things a son, and knowing that a divorce under the circum- 
stances will be difficult to obtain, attempts a reconciliation with his 
wife, but she will not hear of it. * He then employs detectives to watch 
Irene, and obtains evidence concerning her relations with his cousin 
Jolyon Forsyte which he thinks sufficient grounds for diverce. If this 
can be accomplished, he intends to offer marriage to Annette Lamotte, 
a French girl, daughter of 2 restaurant-keeper. 

Jclyon Forsyte, a painter and a widcwer, has been twice married 
and has three children—June, Jolly, and Holly. He acts as Soames 
emissary to Irene, with the result that he falls in love with his cousin’s 
wife. 

Holly Forsyte has become engaged to Val Dartie, whose mother, 
Winifred, is Soames’ sister. She, toc, has had domestic difficulties. 
Her husband cloped with a dancer, but, returning impoverished, she 
has taken him back. Jolly Forsyte, who does not like Val, dares the 
latter tc enlist with him for the Boer War. Val accepts the dare, and 
the boys leave for South Africa, where Jolly dies of] typhoid fever. 
Meanwhile, Holly persuades her father to let her go out with June 
to be a nurse. At this juncture, Soames brings suit against his wife 
naming Jolyon as corespondent. He is not convinced of Irene’s guilt, 
but going to Jolyon’s home one evening, he finds her there. 
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They sat there long, the evening was so lovely. Summer 
at last, “you'll be tired: 


XXXV 
A SUMMER NIGHT 


OAMES left dead silence in the little study. 

‘Come out!” said Jolyon suddenly. “The air in here 

is not what it was.” 

In front of a long, high southerly wall, on which were 
trained peach trees, the two walked up and down. Old Jolyon 
had planted some cupressus trees at intervals between this grassy 
terrace and the dipping meadow full of buttercups and ox-eyed 
daisies; for twelve years they had flourished till their dark spiral 
shapes had quite a look of Italy. After that painful scene, the 
quiet of nature was so poignant. Birds fluttered softly in the still 
wet shrubbery; the swallows swooped past, a steel-blue sheen om 
their swirt little bodies; the grass felt springy beneath the feet, its 
green refreshed; the butterflies seemed so frivolously happy. 
Under the sun-soaked wall, a narrow strip of garden-bed was 
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night came very slowly on. “Well, dear.” said Joylon, 
wed better start” 


of mignonette and pansies, and from the busy bees came a low 
um in which all other sounds were set—the mooing’of a cow 
deprived of her calf, the calling of a cuckoo from an elm tree at 
the bottom of the meadow. Who would have thought that 
behind them, within ten miles, London began—that London of 
the Forsytes, with its wealth, its misery, its dirt and noise, its 
jumbled stone isles of beauty, its gray sea of hideous brick and 
stucco? That London which had seen Irene’s early tragedy 
and Jolyon’s own hard days—that web, that princely workhouse 
o the possessive instinct! The possessive instinct! Could he 
trust himself? Did nature permit a Forsyte not to make a slave of 
what he adored? Could Beauty be confided to him? Or should she 
hot be Just a visitor, coming when she would, possessed for mom- 
= which passed, to return only at her own choosing? “Weare a 
— of spoilers,” thought Jolyon. “Close and greedy ; the bloom 
‘ € is not safe with us. Let her come to me as she will, when 

€will, not at all if she will not. Let me be just her standby, her 

ing-place—never— never her cage!” 
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His dream of the chink of beauty! Was he to pass through the 
curtains now? The rich stuff of many possessions, the close- 
encircling fabric of the possessive instinct which had walled 
in the little black figure, now himself, now Soames—was it to be 
rent, so that he could pass through into his vision, find there that 
which was not of the senses only? If only he might know how 
not to grasp and destroy!” 

But at dinner there were plans to be made. To-night she 
would go back to the hotel, but to-morrow he would take her up 
to London. He must instruct his solicitor, Jack Herring. Not 
a finger must be raised to hinder the process of the law. Dam- 
ages exemplary, judicial strictures, costs, what they liked—let it 
go through at the first moment, so that her neck might be out of 
chancery at last! To-morrow he would see Herring— they would 
go together. And then— abroad, leaving no doubt, no difficulty 
about evidence, making the lie she had told into the truth. Fe 
looked round at her, and it seemed to him that more than a 
woman was sitting there. The spirit of universal Beauty, deep, 
lovely, mysterious, which the old painters, Titian, Giorgione, 
Botticelli, had known how to capture and transfer to the faces 
of their women—this flying beauty was imprinted on her brow, 
her hair, her lips, and in her eyes, as he saw them. 

“And this is to be mine!” he thought. “It’s amazing; it 


frightens me!” 
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After dinner they went out onto the terrace to have coffee. 
They sat there long, the evening was so lovely. Summer night 
came very slowly on. Coolness lingered, it was still warm, and 
the air smelled of lime blossom—early this summer. Two bats 
were flighting with the faint, mysterious little noise they make. 
He had placed the chairs in front of the study window, and 
moths flew past, to visit the discreet light in there. There was no 
wind, and not a whisper in the old oak tree twenty yards away. 
The moon rose from behind the copse, nearly full; the two lights 
struggled, till moonlight conquered, changing the color and quality 
in all the garden; it stole along the flagstones, reached their 
feet, climbed up, and changed their faces. 

“Well, dear,” said Jolyon, at last, “you'll be tired; we’d bet- 
ter start. The maid will show you Holly’s room.” He rang the 
study bell. The maid who came, handed him a telegram, and, 
watching her take Irene away, he thought: ‘This must have come 
an hour or more ago, and she didn’t—bring it out. That shows! 
Well, we'll be hanged for a sheep soon! And he opened the 
telegram. i 


Jotyon Forsyte, Robin Hill. Your son passed painlessly away 
on June the twentieth. Deep sympathy. 


Some name unknown to him. He dropped it, 
spun round, stood motionless. The moon shone ial 
in on him, cold and friendless; a moth flew in eo 
his face. The first day of all that he had not . 
thought almost ceaselessly of Jolly. He went 4 
blindly toward the window, struck against the 
old armchair—his father’s—and sank down on 
to the arm of it. He sat there, nuddled forward, 
staring into the night. Gone out like a candle- 


James’ eyes strained piti- 

fully at Soames. “It's you, 
my boy,” he said suddenly: 
“you ought to get a divorce” 


flame, far from home, from love, all by bimself, in the dag 
His boy! From a little chap, always so good to him—so friendly 
Twenty years old! And cut down like grass—to have noi 
at all! ‘I didn’t know him,” he thought; “he didn’t ki, 
me, but we loved each other. It’s only love that matters,” 

To die out there—lonely, wanting them, wanting ~ higme 
That seemed, to his Forsyte heart, more painful, more pitifullthay 
death itself. No shelter, no protection, no love at the fg! 
And all the deeply rooted clanship in him, the family feeling, an 
essential clinging to his own flesh and blood which had beens 
strong in old Jolyon—was so strong in all the Forsytes—felt out. 
raged, cut, and torn by his boy’s lonely passing. Better far if he 
had died in battle, without time for him to long for them to com 
to him, to call out for them in his delirium! But his boy had gone 
silent at the last—Jolly had never shown his feelings. The moon 
had passed behind the oak tree, endowing it with uncanny life » 
that it seemed watching him—the oak tree his boy had been so fond 
of climbing, out of which he had once fallen and hurt himself 
and hadn’t cried! 

The coor creaked. Irene! He saw her pick up the telegram, 
heard the faint rustle of her dress. She sank on her knees ¢lose 
to him, and he forced himself to smile. She stretched up her arms 

and drew his head down to her. The perfume and 
warmth of her encircled him; her presence gained 
slowly his whole being. 


XXXVI 
JAMES I3 WAITING 


SWEATED to serenity, Soames dined at the 
Remove and turned his face toward Patk 
Lane. His father had been unwell lately. 
This would have to be kept from him. Not 
till that moment had he realized how mud 
the dread of bringing James’ gray hairs down 
with sorrow to the grave had counted with 
him, lew intimately it was bound up With 
his own shrinking from scandal 
His affection for his father, always 
deep, had increased of late years 
with the knowledge that James 
looked on him as the real prop oi 
his decline. It seemed pitiful that 
one who had been so careful all his 
life and done so much for the family 
name—so that it was almost a by- 
word for solid, wealthy respect 
ability—should, at his last gasp, 
have to see it in all the newspapers. 
This was like lending a hand to 
Death, that final enemy of For 
sytes. “I must tell mother,” he 
thought, “‘and when it comes on, 
we must*keep the papers from him 
somehow. He sees hardly anyone.” 
Letting himself in with his late 
key, he was beginning to ascend 
the stairs when he became conscious 
of commotion on the second-floor 
landing. His mother’s voice was 
saying: 

“Now, James, you’ll catch cold. 
Why can’t you wait quietly?” 

His father’s answering: ; 

““Wait?’ I’m always waiting. 
Why doesn’t he come in? I want 


James. 
“You've got no nerves. I might 
die before to-morrow morning 10 


all you can tell.” 
“You sha’n’t have to wait till to-morrow morning; I’ll godow! 
and bring him up. Don’t fuss!” 
“There you go—always so cock-a-hoop! He mayn’t come 
in at all.” 
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Soames walked quickly to the bank. A frightened: “Oh, don't: please, don't!” followed him. He turned and said, 
“It's quite all right; just wait quietly,’ and slipped down into the river 


“Well, if he doesn’t come in, you won’t catch him by standing 
out here in your dressing-gown.” 

Soames rounded the last bend and came in sight of his father’s 
tall figure wrapped in a brown-silk quilted gown, stooping over the 
balustrade above. Light fell on his silvery hair and whiskers, in- 
Vesting his head with a sort of halo. 

_ “Here he is!” he heard him say, in a voice which sounded in- 
jured, and his mother’s comfortable answer from the bedroom 
r: ‘ 

“That’s all right. Come in, and I’ll brush your hair.” 

James extended a thin crooked finger, oddly like the beckoning 
ofa skeleton, and passed through the doorway of his bedroom. 


‘What is it?” thought Soames. ‘‘What has he got hold of 
now?” 

His father was sitting before the dressing-table sideways to the 
mirror, while Emily slowly passed two silver-backed brushes 
through and through his hair. She would do this several times a 
day, for it had on him something of the effect produced on a cat by 
scratching between its ears. 

“There you are!” he said. “I’ve been waiting.” 

Soames stroked his shoulder, and, taking up a silver button- 
hook, he examined the mark on it. 

‘Well, you look better,” he said. 

James shook his head. 
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“T want to say some- 
thing. Your mother 
hasn’t heard.” He 
announced Emily’s 
ignorance of what he 
tadn’t told her as if it 
were a grievance. 

“Your father’s been 
in a great state all the 
evening. I’m sure I 
don’t know what 
about.” The faint 
whish-whish of the’ 
brushes continued the 
soothing of her 
voice. 

“No! You know 
nothing,” said James. 
“Soames can tell me.” 
And, fixing his gray 
eyes, in which there 
was a look of strain, 
uncomfortable to 
watch, on his son, he 
muttered: “I’m getting 
on. At my age, I.can’t 
tell. I might die any 
time. There'll be a 
lot of money. There’s 
Rachel and Cicely got 
no children; and Val’s 
out there—that chap, 
his father, will get hold 
of all he can. And 
somebody’ll pick up 
Imogen, I  shouldn’t 
wonder.” - 

Soames listened 
vaguely—he had heard 
all this before. “‘Whish- 
whish,” went the 
brushes. 

“Tf that’s all—” 
said Emily. 

“** All!’” cried James. 
“Tt isn’t anything. 
I’m coming to that.” 
Again his eyes strained 
pitifully at Soames. 
“Tt’s you, my boy,” 
he said suddenly; “you 
ought to get a divorce.” 
That word from those 
of all lips was almost 
too much for Soames’ 
composure. His eyes 
reconcentrated them- 
selves quickly on the 
button-hook, and, as if in apology, James hurried on. ‘“Idon’t 
know what’s become of her—they say she’s abroad; your uncle 
Swithin used to admire her—he was a funny fellow.” (So he 
always alluded to his dead twin—‘The stout and the lean of it,” 
they had been called.) “She wouldn’t be alone, I should say.” 
And with that summing-up of the effect of beauty on human 
nature, he was silent, watching his son with eyes doubtful as 
a bird’s. Soames, too, was silent. ‘‘Whish-whish,” went the 
brushes. 

**Come, James; Soames knows best. It’s his business.” 

“Ah!” said James, and the word care from deep down. “But 
there’s all my money, and there’s his—who’s it to go to? And 
when he dies, the name goes out.” 

Soames replaced the button-hook on the lace and pink silk of the 
dressing-table coverlet. 

“*The name?’” said Emily. “There are all the other Forsytes.” 

“As if that helped me!” muttered James. “I shall be in my 
grave, and there’ll be nobody—unless he marries again.” 

“You’re quite right,” said Soames quietly; ‘I’m getting a 
divorce.” 

James’ eyes almost started from his head. 

“What?” he cried: “There! Nobody tells me anything.” 

“Well,” said Emily, “who would have imagined you wanted 
it? My dear boy, that is a surprise, after all these years.” 


With two little nosegays of sweet-smelling roses, dark red for 


“Tt’ll be a scandal,” muttered James, as if to himself; “but 
I con't help that. Don’t brush so hard. When’ll it come 
on?” 

“Before the long vacation; it’s not defended.” 

James’ lips moved in secret calculation. 

“T sha’n’t live to see my grandson,” he muttered. 

Emily ceased brushing. 

“Of course you will, James. Soames will be as quick as he 
can.” 
~ There was a long silence till James reached out hisarm. __ 

“Here! Let’s have the eau de Cologne.” He put it to his 
nose, and moved his forehead in the direction of his son. 

Soames bent over and kissed that brow just where the hair be- 
gan. A relaxing quiver passed over James’ face, as though the 
wheels of anxiety within were running down. 

“Tl get to bed,” he said; “I sha’n’t want to see the 
papers when that comes. They’re a morbid lot. You 
keep ie out if you can; but I can’t pay attention to them—T'm 
too old.” 

Queerly affected, Soames went to the door; he heard his father 
say: 
“‘Here— I’m tired. I'll say a prayer in bed.” 

And his mother answering, 
“That’s right, James; it’ll be ever so much more comfy.” 
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madame, La France for Annette, Soames went to meet them 


XXXVII 
OUT OF THE WEB 


On Forsyte Change, the announcement of Jolly’s death, among 
abatch of troopers, caused mixed sensation. Strange to read that 
Jolyon Forsyte (fifth of the name in direct descent) had died of 

in the service of his country, and not be able to feel it per- 
sonally! It revived the old grudge against his father for having 
tstranged himself. For such was still the prestige of old Jolyon 
that the other Forsytes could never quite feel, as might have been 
expected, that it was they who had cut off his descendants for 
regularity. The news increased, of course, the interest and 
anxiety about Val; but, then, Val’s name was Dartie, and even 
ithe were killed in battle or got the Victoria Cross, it would not be 
atall the same as if his name were Forsyte. Not even casualty or 
glory to the Haymans would be really satisfactory. Family pride 
felt defrauded. 

How the rumor arose, then, that “something very dreadful, my 
dear” was pending, no one, least of all Soames, could tell, secret as 

kept everything. Possibly some eye had seen ‘Forsyte v. 
Forsyte. and Forsyte” in the cause list, and had added it to 
tne in Paris with a fair-beard.” Possibly some wall at Park 
ne had ears. The fact remained that it was known—whis- 
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pered among the old, 
discussed among the 
young—that family 
pride must soon receive 
a blow. 

Soames, paying one 
of his Sunday visits to 
Timothy’s—paying it 
with the feeling that, 
after the suit came on, 
he would be paying no 
more—felt knowledge 
in the air as he came 
in. Nobody, of course, 
dared speak of it before 
him, but each of the 
four other Forsytes 
present held their 
breath, aware that 
nothing could prevent 
aunt Juley from making 
them all uncomfortable. 
She looked so piteously 
at Soames, she checked 
herself on the point of 
speech so often, that 
aunt Hester excused 
herself and said she 
must go and bathe 
Timothy’s eye—he had 
astye coming. Soames, 
impassive, slightly 
supercilious, did not 
stay long. He went out 
with a curse stifled 
behind his pale, just 
smiling lips. 

Fortunately for the 
peace of his mind, 
cruelly tortured by the 
coming scandal, he was 
kept busy day and 
night with plans for his 
retirement. For he had 
come to that grim con- 
clusion. To go on 
seeing all those people 
who had known him 
asa “long-headed 
chap,” an_ astute 
adviser—after that— 
no! The fastidiousness 
and pride, so strangely, 
so inextricably blended 
in him with possessive 
obtuseness, _ revolted 
against the thought. 
He would retire, live 
privately, go on buying pictures, make a great name as a col- 
lector—after all, his heart was more in that than it had ever been 
in law. In pursuance of this now fixed resolve, he had to get 
ready to amalgamate his business without letting people know, for 
that would excite curiosity and make humiliation cast its shadow 
before. 

A letter from Jolyon’s solicitor to his own had disclosed the fact 
that “those two” were in Italy. An opportunity had been duly 
given for noting that they had stayed at a hotel in London. 
The matter was clear as daylight, and would be disposed of in half 
an hour or so; but, during that half-hour, he, Soames, would go 
down to hell, and after that half-hour, all bearers of the Forsyte 
name would feel the bloom was off the rose. He had no illusions, 
like Shakespeare, that roses by any other name would smell as 
sweet. The name was a possession, a concrete, unstained piece of 
property, the value of which would be reduced some twenty per 
cent. at least. Unless it were Roger, who had once refused to 
stand for Parliament, and—oh, Irony!—Jolyon hung on the line— 
there had never been a distinguished Forsyte. But that very 
lack of distinction was the name’s greatest asset. It was a private . 
name, intensely individual, and his own property; it had 
never been exploited for good or evil by intrusive report. He 
and each member of his family owned it wholly, _sanely, 
secretly, without any more interference from the public than 
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had been necessitated by their births, tneir marriages, their 
deaths. 

And during these weeks of waiting and preparing to drop the 
law, he conceived for that law a bitter distaste. He resented 
deeply its coming violation of his name, forced on him by the 
need he felt to perpetuate that name in a lawful manner. The 
monstrous injustice of the whole thing excited in him a perpetual 
suppressed fury. He had asked no better than to live in spotless 
domesticity. And now he must go into the witness-box and pro- 
claim his failure to keep nis wife, incur the pity, the amusement, 
the contempt of his kind. 

It was all upside down. She and that fellow ought to be the 
sufferers, and they—were in Italy. In these weeks, the law he had 
served so faithfully, looked on so reverently as the guardian of all 
property, seemed to him pitiful. What could be more insane 
than to tell a man that he owned his wife, and punish him when 
some one unlawfully took her away from him? Did the law not 
know that a man’s name was to him the apple of his eye, and that 
it was far harder to be regarded as cuckold than as seducer? 

He actually envied Jolyon the reputation of succeeding where 
he, Soames, had failed. The question of damages worried him, 
too. He wanted to make that fellow suffer, but he remembered 
his cousin’s words, “‘I shall be very happy,” with the uneasy feel- 
ing that to claim damages would make not Jolyon but himself 
suffer; he felt uncannily that Jolyon would rather like to pay 
them—the chap was so loose. Besides, to claim damages was not 
the thing to do. The claim, indeed, had been made.almost me- 
chanically; and as the hour drew near, Soames saw in it just an- 
other dodge of this insensitive and topsyturvy law to make him 
ridiculous—so that people might sneer and say, “‘Oh, yes; he got 
quite a good price for her.” And he gave instructions that his 
counsel should state that the money would be given to a home 
for fallen women. He wasa long time hitting off exactly the right 
charity; but, having pitched on it, he used to wake up in the night 
and think, “‘It won’t do—too lurid; it’ll draw attention—some- 
thing quieter, in better taste.’ He did not care for dogs, or he 
would have named them; and it was in desperation at last, for his 
knowledge of charities was limited, that he decided on the blinc. 
That could not be inappropriate, and it would make the jury 
assess the damages high. 

A good many suits were dropping out of the list, which hap- 
pened to be exceptionally thin that summer; so that his case would 
be reached before August. As the day drew nearer, Winifred was 
his only comfort. She showed the fellow feeling of one who had 
been through the mill, and was the sole person in whom he con- 
fided, well knowing that she would not let Dartie into her con- 
fidence. That ruffian would be only too rejoiced. At the end ot 
July, on the afternoon before the case, he went to see her. They 
had not yet been able to leave town, because Dartie had already 
spent their summer holiday; and Winifred dared not go to her 
father for more money so long as he was waiting not to be told 
anything about this affair of Soames’. 

Soames found her with a letter in her hand. 

“Ts that from Val?” he asked gloomily. ‘What does he say?” 

“He says he’s married,” said Winifred. 

“Whom to, for goodness’ sake?” 

Winifred looked up at him. 

“To Holly Forsyte, Jolyon’s daughter.” 

“What?” 

“He got leave and did it. I didn’t even know he knew her. 
Awkward, isn’t it?” 

_ Soames uttered a short laugh at that characteristic minimiza- 
tion. 

“** Awkward!’ Well, I don’t suppose they’ll hear till they come 
back. They’d better stay out there. That fellow will give her 
money.” 

“But I want Val back,” said Winifred almost piteously. ‘I 
miss him; he helps me to get on.” 

‘ know,” murmured Soames. ‘‘How’s Dartie behaving 
now?’ 

“Tt might be worse; but it’s always money. Would you like me 
to come down to the court to-morrow, Soames?” 

Soames stretched out his hand for hers. The gesture so be- 
trayed the loneliness in him that she pressed it between her two. 

“Never mind, old boy; you'll feel ever so much better when 
it’s all over.” 

“I don’t know what I’ve done,” said Soames huskily; ‘‘I never 
have. It’sallupsidedown. I was fond of her; I’ve always been.” 

Winifred saw a drop of blood ooze out of his lip, and the sight 
stirred her profoundly. 

“Of course,” she said, “‘it’s been too bad of her all along. But 
what shall I do about this marriage of Val’s, Soames? I don’t 


know how to write to him, with this coming on. Yon’ye seen 
that child. Is she pretty?” . 

“Yes; she’s pretty,” said Soames. “Dark—and ladyli. 
enough.” 

“That doesn’t sound so bad,” thought Winifred. “Jolyon hag 
style.” 

“Tt isa coil,” she said. ‘‘What will father say?” 

“Mustn’t be told,” said Soames. ‘The war’ll soon be oye 
now. You’d better let Val stay out there. He’ll take to farming 
in Rhodesia or go into the army.” 

It was a tantamount to saying that his nephew was lost. 

“T haven’t told Monty,” Winifred murmured desolately, 


The case was reached before noon next day, and was over iy 
little more than half an hour. Soames had suffered so much 


beforehand that he took it all like one dead—pale, spruce, gad. 
eyed in the witness-box. The moment the decree nisi wag py. 
nounced, he left the Courts of Justice. 

Four hours, until he became public property! ‘Solicitors 
divorce suit!” A surly, dogged anger replaced that dead feeling 
“Damn them all!” he thought. “I won’t runaway. I’llactasif 
nothing had happened.” In the sweltering heat of Fleet Stret 
and Ludgate Hill he walked all the way to his City club, lunches, 
and went back to his office. He worked there stolidly throughout 
the afternoon. 

On his way out, he saw that his clerks knew; he answered their 
involuntary glances with a look so sardonic that they were im 
mediately withdrawn. In front of St. Paul’s, he stopped to buy 
most gentlemanly of the evening papers. Yes! There he Was! 
“Well-known Solicitor’s Divorce—Cousin Corespondent—Dam 
ages given to the Blind” So they had got that in! At evey 
other face, he thought, “I wonder if you know.” And suddenlyhe 
felt queer, as if something were racing round in his head. 

‘“‘What’s this?” he thought. ‘‘I’m letting it get hold of me, J 
mustn’t! I shall be ill. I mustn’t think. I’ll get down to the 
river and row about and fish. I’m not going to be laid up.” 

It flashed across him that he had something of importance todo 
tefore he went out of town. Madame Lamotte! He must explain 
the law. Another six months before he was really free. Only, he 
did not want to see Annette. And he passed his hand over the 
top of his head, which was very hot. 

He branched off through Covent Garden. On this sultry day 
of late July, the garbage-tainted air of the old market offended 
him, and Soho seemed more than ever the disenchanted home 
of rapscallionism. Alone, the Restaurant Bretagne, neat, daint- 
ily painted, with its blue tubs and the dwarf trees therein, retained 
an aloof and Frenchified self-respect. It was the slack hour, and 
pale, trim waitresses were preparing the little tables for dinner. 
Soames went through into the private part. To his discomfitur, 
Annette answered his knock. She, too, looked pale and dragged 
down by the heat. 

“You are quite a stranger,” she said languidly. 

Soames smiied. 

“JT haven’t wished to be; I’ve been busy. Where’s your mothe, 
Annette? I’ve some news for her.” 

“‘M aman is not in.” 

It seemed to Soames that she looked at him strangely. What 
did she know? How much had her mother told her? The wony 
of trying to make that out gave him an alarming feeling in th 
head, and he gripped the edge of the table. Dizzily he saw 
Annette come forward, her eyes clear with surprise. He shut his 
own and said: 

“Tt’s all right. I’ve had a touch of the sun, I think.” The su! 
What he had was a touch of darkness! Annette’s voice, Frendh 
and composed, said: 

“Sit down; it will pass then.” Her hand pressed his shoulder, 
and Soames sank into a chair. 

When the dark feeling dispersed and he opened his eyes, she 
was looking down at him. What an inscrutable and strange & 
pression for a girl of twenty! 

“Do you feel better?” 

“Quite. It’s nothing.” Instinct told him that to be feeblebe 
fore her was not helping him—age was enough handicap without 
that. Will-power was his fortune with Annette; he lost 
ground these latter months through indecision—he co not 
afford to lose any more. He got up and said: : 

“T’ll write to your mother. I’m going down to my m@ 
house for a long holiday. I want you both to come 
presently, and stay. It’s just at its best. You will, wor 
you?” 
“Tt wil! be veree nice.” A pretty little roll of that “‘r,” but 
noenthusiasm. And, rather sadly, he said: (Continued on page 145) 
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Suppose the chalk-faced Butler had come sidling into the Royal Presence and had murmured, “I beg your pardon, 
Miss, but Mr. Lloyd George, King Albert, and Babe Ruth have called to inquire if you are At Home™ 


The Fable of the Pippinella and the 


Holder of the 


By George Ade 


NCE there were two Parents who had in the Nest a 
certain Jewel of Womanhood whom they had touted 
as the Prize Débutante only a few Seasons before, and 
who had been featured in a Club Magazine as one of 

the most chic and charming Titbits of the Younger Set, in spite 

of the Fact that she was somewhat shy of Chin and had not yet 

ogg that Abraham Lincoln, was President during the Civil 
ar. 

Edythe got by because her Pa and Ma kept her partially con- 

cealed behind zippy Raiment. 

She couldn’t have signed up with Ziegfeld, but wherever she 
floated, the other Janets gave her the Gimlet Eye and had to 
admit that the Harness was very much so. 

She had worked out a list of Minor Accomplishments which 
helped to put her in Class A all through the Tea Belt. 

In her Conversation she struck a low graveyard Key, not unlike 
the famous Subway Contralto of Ethel Barrymore. 

When it came to being impervious to emotional Disturbances, 
she outblozzed the most Blasé. Her Indifference to all Items 
which excited the Common Herd was simply superb. 

Suppose the chalk-faced Butler had come sidling into the 
Royal Presence and had murmured, “I beg your pardon, Miss, 
but Mr. Lloyd George, King Albert, and Babe Ruth have called 
toinquire if youare At Home.” 

Then Edythe would have rolled over on the other side and 
taken a fresh Drag at the Pill and inquired of her Pal, commonly 
know as Gwen, Champion Spine-Displayer of the Western 
Hemisphere, “Tell me, old Thing, who ARE they?” 

Out of the 110,000,000 Residents of the U. S. A., all but about 
22 were classified by Edythe as Persons. 


Lucky Ticket 


Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon 


1t will be evident that her People had a rare Piece of Bric-a- 
Brac in Custody, and no wonder they were scared pink lest the 
Wrong Sort of Man should come along and steal their little 
Petoodie. 

They really suspected that every Male between the ages of 
20 and 35 wanted to cop the Queen and put in the rest of his 
Life trying to adjust himself to her Temperamental Idiosyncra- 
sies. 

Being Edythe’s Husband gave promise of developing into a 
wonderful Assignment for a Willing Candidate with the Finan- 
cial Status of Charley Schwab, the tactful Diplomacy of a Prime 
Minister, and the Patience of Job. 

The Applicants for the Job did not crowd the Street in which 
Edythe lived, and many who were suspected of being Kidnapers 
would have stood for a toss-up between the Electric Chair and 
the Altar. 

However, the managers of Edythe never dreamed that any 
well-bred Bachelor could resist the multiplied Charms of the 
Baby Stare and the landscaped Eyebrows and the Gobs of Hair 
and the delirious Duds and the asphyxiating Perfumery. 

Edie carried a Combination calculated to make the entire Male © 
Sex google-eyed and absolutely Blah. 

Therefore, when some smooth-faced Buckerino wearing the 
John Drew Regalia danced with her twice in the same Evening, 
there was a good deal of excitement at Headquarters, a flashing 
of Signal Lights, the shuffle of Footsteps, and a Midnight Con- 
ference in the Tent of the Generalissimo, otherwise known as 
the Mother Superior. 

The first Question taken up by the Board of Strategy would 
be: “Who is his Nobs, and how much Ice does he cut? st 
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When some smooth-faced Buckerino wearing the John Drew Regalia danced 
with her twice in the same Evening, there was a good deal 


of excitement at Headquarters 


39 


Also: “Has he any Relatives who do not Belong 


“Is the Bank-Roll where he can get to it, or is it tied up?” 


“(Can he be taught to eat from the Hand?” : 

“Has he any Church Affiliations which might interfere with 
his Country Club Standing?’’ 

“Did he put away a lot for his own Use, cr is he a Gimme 

While the supposed Aspirant was being turned inside out and 
searched for Defects, probably he would be curled up in his own 
Den, telling some other Piute that Edythe’s Feet were not 
Mates and she was asleep above the Ears. 

Still, you couldn’t blame the Vigilantes for being on the Job 
every Minute, for their Angel Child was getting to the Age 
when most of them take the Jump, and when she did Click, 
no one could guess whether she would hop on to an English 
Nobleman or beat it with a wavy-haired Chauffeur. 

It being a well-known Fact that when a Butterfly gets ready 
to Light, the Canadian Thistle has just as much chance as a 
Hollyhock. 

The War Period was saturated with Peril for the Pearl of 
Great Price and her 
anxious Guardians. 

Edythe proved 
her Patriotism by 
meeting, Socially, 
a great many 
Soldiers and Sail- 
ors who, 10 minutes 
after the Armistice 
was signed, would 
not have been per- 
mitted to deliver 
Groceries at the 
Entrance for 
Tradesmen. 

The Farm-Hand 
who drew a Uni- 
form that would fit 
and got his Hair 
fixed right had a 
slight Edge, in 
1918, over a 
pigeon - breasted 
Patrician. 

The Gob with 
the Ringlets and 
the Torso of a 
Greek God prob- 
ably had been a 
Freight - Handler, 
and his skinny 
Pal with the down- 


The Lad in uniform became a Has-Been, and next we find the well-known Daughter 
of Edythe's Parents hitting it up in a long gray Roadster with a recent Grad- 
uate from one of our principal Universities whose immediate purpose 


in life was ‘to shower contempt upon the 18th Amendment 


hill Shoulders was Heir-Apparent 
First National Bank. 

It’s awful hard to do any judg 
Picking after the Labels have ae 
washed off. 

Also, both Sexes being a little muddled 
in the Thatch, on account of the 
longed Stress and Strain, there was no 
telling what might happen to a raving 
Beauty who went around vamping in ajj 
Directions in the name of the Stars ang 
Stripes. 

But Edythe came through all right 
leaving a Wake of stupefying Scents 
throughout the Army and Navy. 

Like a]l the other quick-change Artistsin. 
habiting the New Republic, she suddenly 
became fed up on that sentimental War 
Stuff. 

The Lad in uniform ceased to be a 
Hero and became a Has-Been, and next 
we find the well-known Daughter of 
Edythe’s Parents hitting it up in a long 
gray Roadster with a recent Graduate 
from one of our principal Universities 
whose immediate purpose in life was to 
shower contempt upon the 18th Amend- 
ment. 

Sooner or later, every Girl of first-class 
‘Social Rating becomes interested in a 
Human Blotter. 

The one who began to breathe his Alcoholic Nothings into her 
Ear, as nearly as he could locate it, would have been a Fine Chap 
if he could have unpickled himself. 

That is what Friends said, but the Facts seemed to be that he 
had acquired a case of Infantile Paralysis during the Sophomore 
Year and had never let the Scotch entirely die on him since that 
time. 

Mother let ovt a shrill Yelp when the Souse began to drive up 
every day to invite Edythe to hie forth to the Speedway and 
look Death in the Face. 

The all-wise Providence that formerly paid so much Atten- 
tion to the Welfare of Sparrows has latterly been very busy 
protecting the rattle-headed Goofs who sit at Steering 
Wheels. 

Father was inclined to look with some favor on the Veal 
Stew, having learned that he had a Cellar. 

Daughter found him entertaining because he changed the 
Subject so often. He could take the ordinary Topic and wring 
it dry in three minutes. 
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He was Jolly 
Company, never 
being Sad _ except 
when he figured out 
that possibly he 
would live so long 
that the Supply 
would not last him 
through to the 


End. 

One day he failed 
to show up in 
$q000 Balloon, and 
next day he was 
likewise — Absent. 
The inquisitive 
Peekers at the 
neighboring Win- 
dows saw him no 
more. Something 
had happened. 
Rumor had it that 
his People had 
closed in on him 
and sobered him 


up. 

He was a 
ed on the Fron 
Stoop by a Calla 
Lily wearing Spats. 

The new Entry 
had a fond Mother 
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who had brought him up under Glass and 
was now encouraging him to Write. 


George Ade 


He had a spiritual Itch to transcribe Life. 

Having seen about 18 square inches of 
Life, neatly bordered with Macaroons, 
Tennis-Rackets, Nail-Polishers, and Con- _ 
cert Programs, he felt a Call to gouge 
out the true Inwardness of Things and 
spread it before a Delighted Public. 

He wanted to use Edythe asa sort of 
Service Station. . 

He needed Advice, Encouragement, and 
Inspiration, so that he could push bravely 
ahead and be a Regular Author. 

Asa mark of Confidence he would submit 
his Mss. to her before permitting all of the 
Publishers to mail it back to him. 

He was quite a Switch from the Booze 
Beagle. 

Mother was inclined to O. K. him 
because his Mater had a Rope of Pearls 
which would look well on Edythe some 
day, but the vote stood 2 to 1 for giving 
him the Gate. 

Father held that any grown-up Male who 
carried. the Kerchief under the Cuff was a 
Whiffengill, while Daughter said that the 
Author’s Readings gave her the Pip, from 
which it may be inferred that even a 
vain Society Girl has her lucid Intervals. 

The writing Genius got the Headache Bulletin so frequently 
that he quit on the Job, being succeeded almost immediately by 
a solemn and wide-jawed Man of Affairs whose chief Accomplish- 
ment was to talk about Himself. 

He had made a Great Success while seated at a Desk, and, as 
nearly as he could learn, nothing else had happened in the 
Universe during the last 20 years. ‘ i 

His Idea of Relaxation from the Carks and Cares of Big Busi- 


‘ness was to get alongside of Edythe and tell her what he had 


put over and how he stood with the Banks and how he had 
sunk the Harpoon into all of his Rivals. 

The aforesaid was supposed to be Pie for the pop-eyed Maiden 
and to give the local J. P. Morgan a real Standing. 

She tried to follow him, and he had no way of knowing that 
what she really wanted a Caller to say was that Norma Taimadge 
and Doris Kenyon were far in the Rear. 

Nobody ever got very far with a Nifty by Keeping the Spot- 
light turned on himself. 

The Napoleon of Finance began to Sell Off from the very 
start, and one Evening he found himself stymied by a Lad who 
would have been a 
plain Hick if his 
Father had not 
been a Corporation 
Director and _ his 
Mother a profes- 
sional Patroness. 

He was evident- 
ly a Throwback to 
some Ancestor who 
had kept a Public 
House and raised 
Bulldogs. 

No matter how 
Lovely a Family 
may he, it is liable 
to find a Rough- 
neck in the Garden, 
entirely sutround- 
ed by Prince 
Charmings and 
Fairy Queens. 

This Society 
Bozo who wished 
himself onto 
Edythe looked like 
a Lumberjack who 
was wearing his 
first made-to-order 
Suit. The Gover- 
hesses and Tutors 
had worked on him 


The Author's Readings gave her the Pip, from which it ey be inferred that 
even a vain Society Girl has her lucid Intervals ai 


The Napoleon of Finance began to Sell Off from the very start, and one Evening | 
he found himself stymied by a Lad who would have been a plain Hick 
if his Father had not been a Corporation Director and 
his Mother a professional Patroness 


~ 


for 20 years, with the Result that bis Chief Ambition in Life was 
to lick Taxi-Drivers. 

The man that invented White Gloves was no Friend of his. 

Even the beetle-browed Pug was somewhat of a Relief after 
the pale Novelist and the Trumpet-Blower. 

He called her Kid and took orders like an A. D. T. and, really, 
he might have figured as an Entry if the Star Chamber Confer- 
ence had not decided that he would be a degrading Influence 
with the Children later on. 

It is a curious phenomenon in the Study of Matrimonial 
Possibilities that the more objectionable and approximately 
impossible a Candidate may be, the more shining is his Escutch- 
eon, the more immaculate his Environment, and the more 
irreproachable the Family Tree on which the Blighted Specimen 
is hanging. 

For instance, the Parlor Snake who crawled in after the 
aristocratic Low-Brow had received his Chunk of Ice was 
simply an Ossified Structure enclosing a Vacuum. 

His Father was a Brilliant Lawyer and his Mother was chief 
Bell-Ringer of a Federation of Clubs, but he could have had the 

Nob amputated 
just below the 
Hat-Band and 
kept on doing 
Business. j 

Even the Dam- 
sel had it all over 
him on Art, Liter- 
ature, History, 
Politics, and _Cur- 
rent History, and 
it was well known 
that her Motor 
made only 8 Rev- 
olutions to the 
Minute. 

He was just far 
enough: along to 
understand: ‘that 
Mary Pickford and 
Fatty Arbuckle 
were not one and 
the same- 

He did not linger 
on the Premises 
long enough, to 
warm a spot on the 
Sofa, being rudely 
displaced by an 
Athletic Star. 

It is great Busi- 
ness for a lad to 
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They eloped on Monday instead of returning to Town’, and when Edythe showed up at Headquarters with the Half- 
Portion, her Parents were Dead Game and said, “The very Man we had in mind!” 


develop a 48-inch Bellows and the rippling Muscles around the 
Shoulder-BJades, but he can make himself a Post as soon as 
the Sunday Papers print his Picture and Walter Camp takes 
notice of him and the Medals begin to blossom thickly on the 
Bosom. 

After that, he seems to be pursued at all times by phantom 
Kodaks. 

Edythe was afraid to throw out the Hook for fear that, if she 
landed him, her steady Job would be to rub him down. 

She didn’t want to have a little Dempsey in her Home. 

After a while she got tired of being a Rooter, so she dropped 
the Perfect Specimen of Physical Manhood over the side and 
selected as an Antidote a somewhat flabby Chap with a Penchant 
for Precious Stones. 

The Boy seemed Normal in most respects, but he had a Theory 
that Strangers would not know about his being Prosperous 
unless he did some Advertising. 

Although the Literary Hack who writes Fashion Hints insists 
Week after Week that the guaranteed Aristocrats in the Frigid 
Zone regard Articles of Jewelry as Tabu and held that every 
True Gentleman shall look like a Neat Pauper, it is not on Record 
that these Effusions ever slowed up any Swell Dresser who has an 
unfaltering Lech for glittering Stick-Pins and encrusted Link 
Buttons. 

This Party that came along to take his Turn with Edythe was 
very proud of his large and lumpy Rings. 

The Buttons which went with the Dinner Coat seemed to 
light up the whole Room. 

The Watch-Charm looked more like an Architectura] Achieve- 
ment than a mere Trinket. 

By decking himself out, he seemed to feel that he was making 
the World brighter and better. 

Daughter tolerated him just long enough to find out the Cost 
of the various Items with which he was bespangled, and then 
she eg involved with a Possibility who really carried 

weight: 

The Young Man was said to be Bright. 

No matter what Topic you pulled on him, he could reach into 
the Hip-Pocket and pull out something Apropo. 

He wore Horn Glasses, which made his Talk sound more 
convincing, and, while he was discoursing, he always gazed 
intently at the Rug in front of him, after the manner of.a Prince- 


Mother rather favored the Tal]J-Brow, because she knew that 
Edythe did not carry much intellectual Ballast, and it might 
do her gocd to have Buddhism for Breakfast, Impressionistic 
Art for Luncheon, and Political Economy for Dinner. 

Edythe came through with a Nixey. 

She discovered that 15 Minutes with Young Socrates put a 
Buzzing into the Noodle. 

She declared that she didn’t want her Home Life to be a 
never-ending Chautauqua. 

By gentle Innuendo she made it apparent to the brilliant 
young Pundit that he had better pull his rhetorical Freight and 
continue the Lecture Course under a new Management. 

The Parents held a powwow one Day and were a mite dis- 
couraged because Edythe would not stand for any of the-well- 
known Models. 

She seemed to hanker for something not on the Market. 

While they were casting about to dig up something Superfine 
and Classy, the only Child went Week-Ending in the Country. 

At the very Moment when the Parents were agreeing that the 
Winner must be Healthy, a Millionaire, Well Bred, Highly 
Connected, Even-Tempered, etc., etc., Edythe was having’ pre- 
sented to her by Friend Hostess the cutest little Bertie you ever 
laid your Eyes on. 

He had small Hands and, small Feet and was semi-dimpled. 
The hair glistened like Patent Leather and the Shirt harmonized 
with the Suit and the Tout Ensemble was very Oo-la-la. 

The moment Edythe spotted this dainty little Prize Package, 
she began to Gurgle. 

She wanted to hold him in her Lap and hear him Chirp. 

There was Nothing to it. 

He was only a poor Bond Salesman, but he knew how to look 
into her Eyes while talking to her about her Clothes and her 
Eyes and her Complexion, and that made him just as strong 
with ber as if he had been a six-foot Nobleman ruling a large 
Duchy, with:thotsands of kneeling Subjects, and wearing a full 
Suit°of Armor, including-the Plume. 

They eloped on Monday instead of returning to Town, and 
when Edythe showed up at Headquarters with the Half-Portion, 
her Parents were Dead Game and said, “The very Man we had 
in mind!’ 


‘Moral: Promoters can make no Headway against Manifest 


Destiny. 
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“Like Great Alexander, who got up his dander 
_ ,-And cut a big knot, so they say . 
I come on the scene with my appetite keen 
And cut all these troubles away.” 


SEPH GAMPBELL GOMPANY 


do. 


Cutting the knot 


There is nothing like a keen natural appetite to 
put an end to most of the knotty health natilenias 

Good digestion and nutrition follow good appetite 
and. are followed in turn by stronger nerves an 
mane physical condition—as sure as night follows 

ay. 

This is what makes the remarkable value of 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 

It is a natural appetizer. 


Made from fresh vine-ripened tomatoes, it is 
blended with other choice food-products which 
heighten both its nutritive value and its delightful 
flavor. It is at once a most inviting meal-course and. 
a definite means of improved health and energy. 

Get the full benefit. Keep a supply on hand. 


15c a can 
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Electric. 
Cleaner 
as Best 


Nearly a Quarter Million 
Sold Without Advertising 


“Bee-Vac” Electric Va- 
cuum Cleaners have sold 
faster than we have been 
able to manufacture them. 
Merit alone has done it. 
Today, w.th a manufac- 
turing capacity four times 
greater than a year ago, 
we want hundreds of thou- 
sands of other women to 
know about the “Bee-Vac.” 
Ask any “Bee-Vac” owner 
why she prefers it to any 
other vacuum cleaner. 
These will be among her 


Reasons Why— 


The “Bee-Vac,” with 20 per- 
cent greater suction than the 
average cleaner, “gets all the 
dirt.” It picks up threads, 
ravelings, hairs and paper 
scraps. It weighs but a trifle 
over 10 pounds—a child can 
carry it anywhere, and operate 
it, too. Its gear-driven, reverse- 
revolving brush loosens up im- 

dirt and makes tho- 
rough cleaning easy. 

The “Bee-Vac” is sold at an 
extraordinarily low price by re- 
sponsible dealers everywhere. 

your dealer doesn’t have the 

“Bee-Vac,” we will gladly 

send you descriptive h- 

f\ terature and tell you 

where to see it demon- 
strated. 


Birtman Electric 
Company 
Manufacturers 


x 204 N. Desplaines St., 


Chicago, 
U.S. A. 


~ 
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Nanny 


(Continued from page 42) 


Morrison, Low dare you interfere with my 
party? I know perfectly well what time it 
is. And'when I’m ready for the refresh- 
ments, 1’ll tell you.” And before 1 could 
answer, she gave me a little shove and 
slammed the foldin’ door in my face. 

For a minute, there was silence on the 
other side; then gigglin’, and one of her 
friends said; . 

_ “Hadn’t you better listen to her, Budge, 
and have your eats?” 

And she stamped her foot and told them: 

“No, I sha’n’t! She’s only a glorified 
hired girl, anyhow. We're goin’ to dance 
till midnight.” 

Of course I was pretty well broken up 
about it. I set down in the kitchen with 
my head in my hands and remembered 
how it was only a little while ago ste used 
to throw her arms around my neck and 
coax me: “Tiss me again, Nanny. You're 
my mummy, ain’t you?” And now I’m 
only the hired girl, trough God knows what 
did she mean by ‘“‘glorified.” 

It was some time after twelve that she 
breezed out and tapped me on the shoulder, 
just like nothin’ had happened. 

“Why, you old dumplin’,” she said, 
“you’ve fallen asleep in your chair! Hurry 
now; let’s have the rarebit, and lots of 
crisp crackers, because we’re hungry as 
bears.” 

Well, it was so like her regular disposi- 
tion, alternate tempest and sunshine, that 
I hadn’t the heart to be hard on her as I 
ought to, and I only dried my eyes and 
said: 

“T guess I won’t go in the dinin’-room. 
I'll hand things through, and Emmy can 
take ’em from the pantry.” 

I thought they’d never finish foolin’ 
with the candles and callin’ for more cake. 
Soon as the last one was out of the house, 
I begun pickin’ up the dishes. 

Emmy put on a bungalow apron, and 
between the both of us we got ’em done 
,; and I was in my room by two o’clock— 
with my alarm-clock set for a quarter to 
six. My feet burned like they was on fire; 
that blood-vessel in my eye was swelled, 
and, takin’ it by and_large, it was about 
| the most exasperatin’ evening I ever lived 
through. But one thing come out of it 
certain: “First let-up in the morning, 
Annie Morrison,” I vowed, “you’re goin’ 
to crate your sewin’-machine.” 

Next day, I was overwrought, like a 
person will be when they’ve had something 
preyin’ on ’em for a long time and are 
fixin’ to throw it off. I went at my clean- 
in’ hammer and tongs, because I wanted 
to leave the house all spandy. The only 
thing I wasn’t settled on in my mind was 
whether it would be right for me to take 
French leave, as you might say, when Mr. 
Haskins was away, although I’d told him 
June first, or tried to. 

But that took care of itself providen- 
tial, for he wrote Budge a birthday letter, 
said he was sendin’ her a present from the 
city, and would be home Monday night. 
So I figured I’d go up on the midday local, 
we'd pass on the way, the house’d only be 
alone a few hours, and I’d be spared him 
feelin’ pathetic, as he probably would, 
and myself a complete breakdown. 

Sunday, I finished packin’ and was 
that uneasy I tranesed the premises 


most of the day. The June roses was in 
bloom, and the screens ought to been in and 
the vines trained, and, somehow, the whole 
episode got on my nerves like I hadn't 
dreamed it would. “I hope there’s a lot 
in this economic independence,” I said to 
myself, “because I’m payin’ high for it.” 

Monday I thought’d be a dreadful 
tryin’ morning. But Budge got up ear- 
lier’n usual, made her a batch of candy, 
and went along to a bazaar; Hank was 
over at the ball-field; I sent Emmy out 
to return some patterns, and was alone in 
the house, as IT hoped I would be. 

I telephoned the hack for eleven-ten 
and then went through the rooms and 
straightened up everything for the last 
time, like I’d always want to recall it 
—her crayon enlargement over the man- 
tel, that’d never been disturbed since 
she died; the tapestried davenport away 
from the windows where the light wouldn’t 
fade the figure, and the red-rep chair in 
my own room, that I always used to flop 
down on when frazzled, with a clean tidy 
and embroidery arm-pieces. 

I would have liked to took it with me, 
but, of course, that wouldn’t have been 
proper nor possible. I had the children’s 
pictures and a few little trinkets they’d 
given me from Christmas to Christmas, 
but nothing souvenir-like to remember the 
place. Kind o’ actin’ on one o’ them 
kleptomaniac impulses, or whatever they 
call it, where you take things that don’t be- 
long to you, I untied the little china 
canary-bird from the dining-room chan- 
delier and put it in my hand-bag. 

It seemed like I was impelled to, al- 
though against my will. And the same 
way was drawed up-stairs to his study. 
Everything was spick and span, the file- 
cabinet dusted, the green cushion in the 
desk-chair, and on the low bookcase that 
framed picture of him standin’ with his 
arm on a balustrade, that I always ad- 
mired. 

He’s so absent-minded, I doubted. if 
he’d ever miss it, or there’d be anything 
really wrong. Of course, it couldn’t mean 
nothin’ to me, only for old times’ sake, but 
it come over me as never before what a 
nice man he was, so friendly, though care- 
less, and kow, years ago, when I used to 
read love-novels, I’d lay awake nights seme- 
times and wonder 

Well, fortunately the door-bell rang 
before my emotions got too many for me, 
and it was the city express after the trunk 
and my machine. The clock said almost 
eleven, and it’d come to where I’d have to 
write a explanatory note to leave on tke 
hat-rack. 

‘Dinner’s in the fireless cooker,” I 
scribbled on the telephone-pad, “and the 
money for the butter-woman under the 
nickel teapot. Tell her next week to bring 
us a young chicken, not a old fowl. Good- 
by. I’m sorry to go off so unceremonious, 
but all along I told you June one, and it’s 
probably for the best. Nanny.” 

I stuck it in the mirror and looked out, 
and the hack was at the curb. Puttin’ 
on my black-velvet hat with the watered 
ribbon, I left the kitchen door on the latch, 
and went out with a stiff upper lip, and 
shook the dust of Summitville and the 
Haskirs house from my feet. 
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How to keep your 
nails fashionably 
manicured 


This season’s fashions are built to display the hands 


RILLIANT fans to permit a 
graceful motion ofa perfect 
nand. Sleeveless gowns that 

lead the eye down the slender arm 
to rest on the fingertips. Beads with 
which pink finger tips may toy. 


Never before have hands been 
so conspicuous, never before have 
women given so much thought to 
their care. 


The chief beauty of the hands 
is the nails. —The cuticle must be 
slender, even, firm. Itis unpardon- 
able this year not to have perfectly 
kept nails and cuticle. Fortunately, 
it is no longer hard to keep the 
nails lovely. 


Fifteen or twenty minutes given 
regularly each week to this simple, 
scientific method of caring for 
your nails will keep them always 
exquisite. 


There is no need for the 
slow, ruinous cutting of 
the cuticle. Learn to mani- 
cure the safe way. Cutting 
the cuticle leaves a ragged, 
irregular edge. The more 
you cut it, the more 
rapidly the cuticle grows 
—the tougher and more 
uneven it becomes. 


Gently push back the cuticle with 
an orange stick wrapped with cote 
ton and moistened with Cutex. 
Then wash the hands. 


But with Cutex, the safe cuticle 
remover, you can rid yourself of 
superfluous cuticle without cutting. 


How to give yourself a 
perfect manicure 


First, file your nails to the de- 
sired length and shape. Smooth 
away any roughness with the 
emery board. 


Wrap a bit of cotton around the 
end of an orange stick (you will 
find both in the Cutex package), 
and dip it into the Cutex “ottle. 
Then work it gently around the 
base of your nail until the cuticle 
is*softened. Wash your hands and 
as you dry them, push the cuticle 
back. Your nails will be exquisite, 
with a smooth, even line around 
the base. 


For snow-white nail tips apply a 
little Cutex Nail White under- 
meath each nail. Finish your 
manicure with Cutex Nail Polish. 


For snowy nail tips, apply a 
little Cutex Nail White under- 
neath the nails. To finish your 
manicure, use Cutex Nail Polish. 


If you wish to keep your cuticle 
‘soft and pliable, so that you do not 
need to manicure as often, apply 
Cutex Cold Cream at night, on 
retiring. 


Cutex is on sale at drug and 
department stores in the United 
States and Canada. Cutex Cuticle 
Remover, Nail White, Nail Polish 
and Cold Cream are each 35c. 
The Cuticle Remover comes also 
in 65¢ sizes. 


Six complete manicures 
for 20 cents 


Mail the coupon below with 
20 cents and we will send you a 
Cutex Introductory Mani- 
cure Set, large enough to 
give you at least six 
manicures. Send for it 
today. Address Northam 
Warren, 114 West 17th 
Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, 
address Northam Warren, 
Dept. 510, 200 Mountain 
St., Montreal. 


Dept, 510, 114 West 17th Street, New York City 


Soe Mail this coupon and two dimes today 


NORTHAM WARREN 
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HB*tVENUS AMERICAN PRNCIL CO. New 


The largest selling 
quality pencil 
in the world. 


UPERB and matchless, 

VENUS provides pen- 
cil luxury and pencil 
economy in the highest 
degree — unrivalled . for 
smooth, satiny writing - 
qualities. 
VENUS is acknowledged 
best for any pencil 


purpose. 
17 Black Degrees 
For bold, heavy lines 
6B - 5B - 4B - 3B 
For general writing and sketchin 
28-B-HB-F-H 
For clean, fine lines 
2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For delicate. thin lines 
7H -8H-9H 
For general writing the most popular 
degree is *‘HB" 
$1.00 


Plain Ends, perdoz. . 1. 
Rubber Ends, per doz. ° 1.20 


3 Copying degrees for indelible uses 


American 
Lead Pencil Co. 
224 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

and London, Eng. 


At stationers 
and stores 
throughou 
the world 


I hadn’t been to the depot for a couple 
of years, and everything seemed kind of 
hubbuby and confused; but I remembered 
there was a down train from the city about 
the same time as my own. They changed 
engines or crews or something, and I’d have 
to be careful and not get on the wrong one. 

I checked my baggage and went in the 
waitin’-room: Every five minutes a 


‘| whistle blew or a freight run past till I got 


so nervous I thought I’d fly. Finally, 
the station-master stuck his head in the 
door -and called: ‘Number Seven’s in. 
Twenty minutes for lunch,” and I saw 
people passin’ with suitcases, and grabbed 
my grip, hurried onto the platform, and run 
straight in the arms o’ Mr. Haskins! 

He dropped his bag and held onto me 
and cried, “Why, Nanny Morrison, what 
are you doin’ here?” 

Well, I realized he’d taken an earlier 
train, the whole kettle was overturned, 
and I was in for it; so I punched my toe 
with my umbrella and said, as collected 
as I could: 

“Oh, dear, I’m dreadful sorry, Mr. 
Haskins; but things up at the house haven’t 
been goin’ any better. It’s June one, and 
I hope you don’t think I’m takin’ advan- 
tage, leavin’ for my cousin’s in Peoria in 
your absence.” 

“Why—why, no, Nanny!” He gaped 
at me. “You gave me plenty of notice; 
but I didn’t believe you’d do it—till 
Emmy telephoned me last night you were 
packin’’ your trunk and I should come 
home on the first train. And you bet I 
did!” He kind o’ laughed, kidlike ard 
embarrassed. “Annie Morrison, I’ve 
been thinkin’ about a lot of things on 
the way down, and seein’ those doctor’s 
pills didn’t work, there’s another pre- 
scription I’ve intended this long time to 
offer you; so, if you'll just come back in 
the waitin’-room——” 

And he slipped kis arm through mine; 
that ingratiatin’ way he has, before I 
could inform him discussion at this stage’d 
be. useless, and turned me back in the 
depot, and we set down by a telephone- 
booth in a corner. ' 

“Annie,” he said, lookin’ at me so 
earnest it was sort o’ confusin’, “for the 
last ten years I’ve been neglectin’ both 
you and the children to get on my feet in 


efforts, I’ve nevef quite seen the time I 
could wind things up and clip my coupons, 
till now this confounded notion you’ve got 
of disruptin’ the family and goin’ off. to 
Peoria has brought me to my senses. 

“And I’m askin’ you to tear up your 
ticket, Annie, and come back to us, not 
as housekeeper, but as Mrs. Haskins, with. 
a maid in the kitchen, a monthly allow- 
ance, and authority enough’ between the 
two of us to keep Harry and Bertha out 
of mischief the rest of their lives. What 
do you say, Nariny—will you?” 


Of -course I was struck dumfounded, 


pink all over—the way a person will when 
they’re mortally embarrassed, though 
not angry—but I’d gone so far toward 
breakin’ my shackles it looked impossible 
to draw back, and then, I thought, prob- 
ably he’s only doin’ it as a last resort to 


keep me. So I held out. 


a business way; but in spite of my best ~ 


And he leaned up real close and. put * 
his hand over my-glove, with that twinkle — 
in his eyes that’s always so hard to resist ° 
| him. 


and it seemed like I was turnin’ blush- , 
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sorry, Mr. Haskins; but I’m actiy’ 
on deliberation. Mebbe I’m wrong, byt 
the past few years I’ve been awfully dig. 
couraged up there; it’s appeared as tho; 
you've been takin’ everything for granted 


“So I have, Annie,” he cut me short, 
“And so have you. That’s thé: very 
trouble. You’ve been takin’ all the work 
for granted, and I’ve been takin’ all the 
good will for granted. And this simply 
sigrifies our feelin’s' are the same—only, 
ve’re goin’ to take different means of 
expressin’ ’em. Why, Annie, you can’t 
go! Just think of somebody else pickin’ 
your Ophelia* roses, and Emmy slippin’ 
into a decline about you, and her poor 
father sittin’ down alone to Sunday- 
night supper when the young ones are 
all. married and away to college! And, 
Nanny, we aren’t so old. The coupons are 
ready to cut now, and we could plan out 
a little honeymoon——” 

He never took his eyes off me, and jus 
then a man in a blue coat opened the door 
and hollered: 

“Up train! All aboard!” 

I kind of startled, and he pressed my 
hand and said: 

“T do care for you, Nanny. Won’t you 
believe it?” 

And I caught up my grip in my free 
hand, and shut my eyes, and sort 9’ 
prayed, ‘Dear Lord, should I go on to 
Peoria like I ought to, or stay here like 
I want to?” ease 

And all of a sudden the answer came, 
clear as though I was prompted, and I give 
him my check and said, 

“Fer goodness’ sake, Mr. Haskins, run 
out and grab my sewin’-machine off the 
baggage-car!”’ . 

Soon as he was gone, a panicky impulse 
took hold of me to slip in the telephone 
booth and hide; but I. conquered it and 


* set there, puttin’ on my gloves and takin’ 


’em off again. I looked in my bag for a 
handkerchief, and there was the China 
canary, and I grabbed him up in my arms 
and nestled him to me, wholly irrational, 
and said, “If you was a real liye bird, 
Sammy, you’d sing for me, wouldn't 
you?” But of course he wasn’t—only 
a poor dumb thing that ‘couldn’t™ sing 
any more than me. 

And when Mr. Haskins came back, he 
looked at me very sober. 

“Tut, tut, Nanny!” he said. “I hope 


-you’re not acceptin’ me against your 


will.” 
I shook my head and leaned on hima 


‘trifle when I took his arm, so he’d under- 
‘stand, because how could I tell him the 


happiest moment of a woman’s life she 
generally cries? 

Well, he hired a taxi, and we went up 
to the house in style. Emmy was on the 
front porch wavin’ her handkerchief, and 
Budge yelled down the stairway: 

“There, you old dumpling! I told 
you papa wouldn’t let you go!” 

I was wonderin’ how we’d break it to 
them; but he just stopped in the front 
hall and called them around him. : 

“Children,” he said, “Nanny’s comin’ 
back to us, but not on the same bass. 
I want to introduce you to your new 
mamma.” 

Emmy made a jump into my arms 
and nearly hugged me to death. 

“Gee whiz, pop!” winked Hank. “T 
didn’t think you had the sense.” 
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Columbia 
Grafonola 


“And, oh, she dances such-a-way” 


You'll never need to leave your favorite partner 
in the middle of a dance. With the Columbia 
Grafonola you can dance to the last lingering note 
and step. The Non Set Automatic Stop takes care 
of that. This exclusive Columbia feature is at its 
best for dancing. Nothing to move or set or 
measure. Just start the Grafonola and it 
plays and stops itself. 


The leading stars of the stage make 
records exclusively for| Columbia. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co. 
New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Standard Models up to $300 
Period Designs up to $2100 
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Knit-to -fit 


Without a Seam 


FASHIONED HOSE 


There are hundreds of 
different brands of hos- 
iery on the market, yet 
ten per cent of all the 
women in the United 
States wear “Burson.” 
The reason is, the other 
brands are made in the 
ordinary way, either 
seamless with a pressed 
in shape, or fash- 
ioned with seams. Bur- 
son Hose are fashioned 
(shaped) in the knit- 
ting. Just as comfort- 
able as seamless—just 
as snug-fitting as 
“seamed” hosiery. 
Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercer- 


ized, and Silk .twisted with 
Fibre. 


Sold at Leading Stores 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 
Rockford, Ill. 


|| had written her, sayin’: 


When I got my hat off and looked 
zround, Bertha wasn’t anywhere in sight, 


|| which was the only fly in the ointment; 
|| but I didn’t take any notice of it, though 


we had to call her twice to dinner, and after 
she came down, she only said: 

“Shoot, papa! My present hasn’t come 
from Cleveland yet.” 

There at the table, when the children 
were through, we threshed it over and 
decided we’d better have the nuptials 
right away. 

“Soon as the five days’ license is legal 
and I can find you a suitable weddin’- 
present,”’ he insisted. 

He was determined to go on a tour; but 
I said: 

“No; I’d rather stay here and look after 
the garden, and if we get a hired girl, she’ll 


| need supervision. Anyway, it’ll be honey- 


moon enough for me to have you home 
week on end, Mr. Haskins.” 
I wouldn’t consent to much of any 


| arrangements. Just put a new vest in 
my gray-silk dress and ordered a dozen. 


patties from the confectioner’s, so we 
could ask the minister and his wife to stop 
to the collation. And everything was 
about ready day before yesterday noon 
when he came to me with his eyes dancin’ 


| and said, 


“What do you want for your present, 
Nanny?” 

I couldn’t think of a thing I really 
needed, and didn’t desire to start in too 
overreachin’, so I ventured, offhand, 

“Why, a shirt-waist pin’d be nice, or 
mebbe one of them sterling cuff-sets.” 

And he kind of pulled down the corners 
of his mouth and complained: 

“Pshaw! Aren’t you afraid you'll bank- 
rupt me? That’s not what I got you. 
It’s in the carriage-house now.” 

““In the carriage-house?’” I echoed, 
lookin’ blank. 

Well, he sort of shoved me out, and the 


1 | youngsters danced along with us, and, 


when he opened the door, there it stood, 
all glossy and varnished, with purple 


“|| upholstery and a glass vase for flowers, 
-|| and my initials painted on the side—an 
|| electric brougham! 


I was surprised clean out of my senses. 


| But before I could come to and thank 


him, Budge put her hands up to her face 
and busted out cryin’, and said, “Oh, I 
thought it was mine!” and run in the 
house. 

I was goin’ right in after Ler; but her 
father looked very stern and wouldn’t 
let me. 

“Don’t begin with her that way, Mrs. 
Haskins. I’m sendin’ her down a Swiss 
watch from Cleveland, soon as it’s mono- 
grammed. That’s jimcrack enough for a 
girl under twenty.” 

Although I felt dreadful about her 
actin’ so, I was busy and tried to put it 
out of mind, till, around four o’clock, Emmy 
come home from school with a note Budge 
“T have gone 
down to Riverton to visit Maribelle Lee. 
Don’t know how long I will stay, but it 
needn’t “make any difference to them. 


| If my package comes, send it to me, 
| Emmy.” 


I wanted Mr. Haskins to go down on 
the next train—or postpone the cere- 


mony; but he wouldn’t—said to let her 


alone and she’d come around. Knowin’ 
her like I do, alternate tempest and sun- 


shine, I was prepared for anything; and~ 
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sure enough, this morning she rang 

and let on she was real provoked be 
cause I answered, and requested to know - 
had her present arrived. I just cleared 
my throat and said to her: 

“Why, Budge, that elegant’ electric js 
as much your present as mine. Ill only 
use it to do the marketin’ and ride’out 
sometimes in the afternoon.” 

And ‘right away her voice softened to 
me. , 

“Do-you really mean it, Nanny?” she 
cried. “It’s awfully inclement weather 
down here. Mebbe I’ll be home on the 
afternoon local.” And a couple of hours 
ago she pranced in, just like nothing had 
happened, and called me her “old dum- 
plin’,” and said: 

“What size boots do you wear, Nanny? 
I’m goin’ to. buy you the swaggerest pair 
in Summitville for to-morrow.” 


Well, the preparations are through 
with at last—a marshmallow cake as 
usual, creamed chicken for the patties, 
and kind of a bower of potted plants put 
up in the parlor; the family’s in bed, 
and I’m sittin’ here in my room in my 
red-rep chair—and it’s the night before my 
weddin’! 

It don’t hardly seem like a actual’ 
event that’s shortly to take place. 
There’s never been anything in my life 
to lead up to it, and no one now to wish 
me luck or care if I’m marryin’ a ragman 
or the prince of the Punjab; yet, some- 
how, all day I’ve had a bridey feeling 
comin’ over me, till I’ve went and sewed 
a bow-knot on my taffeta petticoat, ard 
put a bouquet of roses on the dresser, 
and tiptoed in the study and appro- 
priated that picture of him with his arm on 
the balustrade, which I’d long ago quit 
dreamin’ such a handsome man could 
be my husband. 

I’ve just sent word to my cousin why 
I ain’t comin’ out, and I presume she'll 
say: ‘“There’s no fool like a middle-aged 
fool. All you'll be now is his house- 
keeper under a different name.” In a way 
I will and in a way I won’t, and I don’t 
care if I am, seein’ things ain’t goin’ to 
be taken for granted. There’s a lot of 
human relations are altered considerable 
when you know that love—if you may’ 
call it that in the case of a plain female 
of forty-two—is back of ’em. 


Life certainly plays a funny trick of 
it with women—and housekeepers! My 
Ladies’ Journal came this afternoon and 
I brought it up-stairs to leaf over, because 
it was there I saw the symposium that has 
changed my whole destiny, although not 
in the matter intended. And in this num- 
ber is more on the same subject, where the 
editor yields to dissentin’ voices, and 
they’re announcin’ to run another prize 
contest entitled: “Does Woman Want Her 
Economic Independence?” 

And I don’t know but I’ll write them 
my own experience, because possibly 
it’s been a little out of the ordinary— 
twelve years a hired housekeeper, courted 
in a railway depot, married in five days 
to the man that was my employer, with 
a twenty-eight-hundred-dollar automobile 
for a wedding-present! Not that I’d care 
anything about the prize-money, but it 
might prevent scme other foolish creature 
bavin’ such a narrow escape from her 
nomic independence. 
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Cunning woolens, delicate frocks, tiny wraps of silk 


THEY CAN BE LAUNDERED TO SUIT THE MOST FASTIDIOUS BABY 


F course, he’s particular! From 


his bootees to his bib, each gar- 


ment must be sweet and clean 
for the daintiest baby in the world. 
little petti-skirts of finest cashmere with 
sweet baby scallops, the frocks of batiste 
tinily tucked and daintily embroidered, 
cunning negligée jackets of pale crépe de 
Chine and French knots—he adores to put 
them on so spic and fresh from their Lux 


laundering. 


And his wool things, so silly small they 
look like make-believe—are all very real 
to him. Nota single scratchy 
* shirt—not one shrunken band 
in his whole wardrobe! 
They’re kept so soft and 
fine with Lux. 


His 


Lux suds. 


Never allow his pretty things 


to stay soiled 


His clothes have to be done so often and 
so carefully—they need the most delicate 
laundering there is. Gather them up every 
night and toss them into a big bowlful of 


No matting and shrinking of those import- 
ant soft little woolens, because there’s no 
rubbing, you see, to hurt the fine fibres. He 


, can wear the most delicately tinted silks with- 


Mass. 


HIS WOOLENS AND BLANKETS 


Use two tablespoonfuls of Lux to a bowlful of 
water. Whisk intolather in very hotwater. Add 
cold water till lukewarm. Squeeze rich suds 
through garments. DO NOT RUB. Rinse in three 
lukewarm waters, dissolving a little Lux in the 
fast water. Squeeze water out. DO NOT TWIST. 
Dry in moderate temperature. Press with 
warm iron, 


out feeiing the least bit extravagant. 
it’s so easy to let Lux take care of his pretty 
things — keep every baby garment 
freshand lovely! Your grocer, drug- 
gist or department store has Lux. 
—Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 


Oh, 


Copyrighted 1920. by Lever Bros. Co. 


FOR HIS FINE DRESSES 


Whisk atablespoonful of Lux into arich lather 
in a bowlful of very hot water. Let white 
garments soak afew minutes. Squeeze suds 
through. DO NOT RUB. Rinse in three hot 
waters. Squeeze —donot wring. Dryin thesun 
Silks and colors—add cold water till luke- 
warm. Wash quickly. Rinse in three lukewarm 
waters. Roll in towel. Press with warm iron. 
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housewives 
are turning to the eco- 
nomical three-fuel DupLEx 
Acazar Range to solve the 
problem of better, quicker, 
easier cooking at less fuel 
cost. 


The Duptex Atcazar is 
the original two-ranges-in- 
one. It is a remarkable fuel 
saver because it burns gas 
and coal or wood, singly or 
together, and can be in- 
stantly changed from one 
to the other. And the sub- 
stantial saving shows in re- 
duced gas and coal bills. 


4 Besides, with a DupLex 
Atcazar your kitchen will 
be comfortable the year 
’round. In summer, to keep 
cool, cook with gas. In 
winter, for warmth, use coal 
or wood. 
Ask your dealer to show 
| you the Duptex ALcazaR 
'—@ that should be in your 
kitchen. 
iL For sections where gas is not to be 
had, there is a DUPLEX-ALCAZAR 
nd wood. 


now for oil and coal a b 
Write for our literature. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & 
HEATER CO. 


"409 Cleveland Avenue 
Milwaukee, 


To that we save you mon 

on we will send you 
of these sensational bargains with- 
outa penny in advance. Just your 
name brings any Dmmond ring 
for free inspection. Attach nar- 
row paper strip for finger size. 


Prices Smashed 
Nothing but bargains in our stock, 


picked up for spot cash from deal- 
ers who need money, offered to you 


here at cut prices, guaranteed less than wholesale. 


gain or want the No. L5 
money for any §f Pay $194.45after 
reason. seeing if satisfied. 


BARNARD & CO." 


immediate enlightenment. Head-lines met 


his eye. 
GOOD STUFF IN THIS BOY 
ABOUT A TON OF IT 
Son or Cora Bates McCatt, Famous Foop 
Rerorm Lecturer, Wins Pre-EATING 
CHAMPIONSHIP OF WEST SIDE 
There followed a lyrical outburst. So 
uplifted had the reporter evidently felt by 


the importance of his news that he had 
been unable to confine himself te prose. 


My children, if you fail to shine or triumph 
in your special line; if, let us say, your hopes 


| are bent on somc day being President, and 


folks ignore your proper worth and say you’ve 
not a chance on earth, cheer up, for, in these 
stirring aays, fame may be won in many ways. 
Consider, when your spirits fall, the case of 
Washington McCall. 

Yes; cast your eye on Washy, please! He 
looks just like a piece of cheese. He’s not a 
brilliant sort of chap. He has a dull and vacant 
map; his eyes are blank; his face is red; his 
ears stick out beside his head. In fact, to end 
these compliments, he would be dear at 
thirty cents. Yet Fame has welcomed to her 
hall this self-same Washington McCall. 

His mother (née Miss Cora Bates) is one 
who frequently orates upon the proper kind 
of food which every menu should include. 
With eloquence the world she weans from 
chops and steaks and pork and beans. Such 
horrid things she’d like to crush and make us 
live on milk and mush. But, oh, the thing that 
makes her sigh is when she sees us eating pie! 
(We heard her lecture last July upon ‘The 
Nation’s Menace—Pie.’’) Alas, the hit it made 
was small with Master Washington McCall! 

For yesterday we took a trip to see the great 
pie-eating championship, where men with bulg- 
ing cheeks and eyes consume vast quantities 
of pies. A fashionable West Side crowd beheld 
the champion, Spike O’Dowd, endeavor to de- 
fend his throne against an upstart, Blake’s 
Unknown. He wasn’t an Unknown at all. He 
was young Washington McCall. . 

We freely own we'd give a leg if. we could 
borrow, steal, or beg the skill old Homer used 
to show. (He wrote the “Iliad,” you know.) 
Old Homer swung a wicked pen, but we are 
ordinary men, and cannot even start to drtam 
of doing justice to our theme. The subject of 
that great repast is too magnificent and vast. 
We can’t describe (or even try) the way those 
rivals wolfed their pie. Enough to say that, 
when, for hours, each had extended all his 
powers, toward the quiet evenfall, O’Dowd 
succumbed to young McCall. 

The champion was a willing lad. He gave 
the public all he had. His was a genuine 
fighting soul. He’d lots of speed and much 
control. No yellow streak did he evince; 
he tackled apple pie and mince. This was 
the motto on his shield: ‘‘O’Dowds may burst. 
They never yield.” His eyes began to start 
and roll. He eased his belt another hole. Poor 
fellow! With a single glance, one saw that he 
had not a chance. A python would have had 
to crawl and own defeat from young McCall. 

At last—long last—the finish came. His 
features overcast with shame, O’Dowd, who’d 
faltered once or twice, declined to eat another 
slice. He tottered off, and kindly men rallied 
round with oxygen. But Washy, Cora Bates’s 
son, seemed disappointed it was done. He 
somehow made those present feel he’d barely 
started on his meal. We asked him, “Aren’t 
you feeling bad?” “Me!” said the lion- 
hearted lad. ‘Lead me’”’—he started for the 
street—“where I can get a bite to eat.” Oh, 
what a lesson does it teach to all of us, that 
splendid speech! How better can the curtain 
fall on Master Washington McCall? 


Washy Makes His Presence Felt 


(Continued from page 48) 
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Mr. McCall read this epic through: 
then he looked at his son. If such a thing 
had not been so impossible, one woylj 
have said that his gaze had in it sony. 
thing of respect, of admiration, even g 
how did they find out yours 

ut how ey find out your 
he asked, at length. r 

Mrs. McCall exclaimed impatien’ 

“Is that all you have to dey? 

“No, no, my dear; of course not. But 
the point struck me as curious.” 

“Wretched boy,” cried Mrs. McCall 
“were you insane enough to reveal your 
name?” 

Washington wriggled uneasily. Unabk 
to endure the piercing stare of his mother, 
he had withdrawn to the window, and was 
looking out with his back turned. By 
even there he could feel her eyes on the 
back of his neck. ; 

“] didn’t think it ’ud matter,” he 
mumbled. “A fellow with tortoise-ghell 
rimmed cheaters asked me; so I told him 
How was I to know——” 

His stumbling defense was cut short by 
the opening of the door. 

“Hullo-ullo-ullo! What ho? What ho?” 

Archie was standing in the doorway, 
beaming ingratiatingly on the family. 

The apparition of an entire stranger 
served to divert the lightning of Mr. 
McCall’s gaze from the unfortunate 
Washy. Archie, catching it between the 
eyes, blinked and held on to the wall. He 
began to regret that he had yielded to 
Lucille’s entreaty that he should look in 
on the McCalls and use the magnetism 
cf his personality upon them. in the 
hope of inducing them to settle the law- 
suit. 

“1 think,” said Mrs. McCall icily, “that 
you must have mistaken your room.” 
Archie rallied his shaken forces. 

“Oh, no; rather not! Better introduce 
myself—what? My name’s Moffam, you 
know. I’m old Brewster’s son-in-law, and 
all that sort of rot, if you know what! 
mean.” He gulped and continued. “I’ve 
come about this jolly old lawsuit, don't 
you know.” 

Mr. McCall seemed about to speak, but 
his wife anticipated him. 

“Mr. Brewster’s attorneys are in com 
municaticn with ours. We do not wish to 
discuss the matter.” 

Archie took an uninvited seat, eyed the 
health-bread on the breakfast table fora 
moment with frank curiosity, and Te 
sumed his discourse. 

“No—but I say, you know! I'll tell you 
what happened. I hate to totter in where 
1’m not wanted and all that, but my wile 
made such a point of it. She 
me to look you up and see whether we 
couldn’t do something about settling 
the jolly old thing. How about it?” 
He broke off. “Great Scott! I say— 
what?” 

So engrossed had he been in his appeal 
that he had not observed the presence of 
the pie-eating champion of the West Side. 
But now Washington, hearing the familiar 
voice, had moved from the window and 
was confronting him with an accusing 
stare. 

“He made me do it!” said Washy, with 
the stern joy a sixteen-year-old boy feels 
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It’s fun to make cocoa for lunch. 


BAKER’S COCO, 


is easily made; of delicious ‘flavor’-and 
aroma. Aside from the fun of making» 
it, itis a most valuable addition to a‘ meal, 
asit provides a large amount of nutrition 
in a readily assimilable form. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE , ‘ 


Walter Baker Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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LENORE ULRIC SAYS: 
“Beauty at your finger tips speaks volumes for 
you in public. I consider HYGLO the best in- 
surance for well kept hands.”—LENORE ULRIC. 


S the little French-Canadian girl in 
“Tiger Rose,” Miss Ulric brought 
to the great outdoors a figureof superb 
daintiness, perfect in every detail to 
the tips of her delicately groomed 
fingernails. 
She, and other beauties of the stage who 


realize the necessity of a faultless toilette, 
without qualification endorse 


HYGLO 


Manicure Preparations 

Simple to use yet incomparable in results. 

In addition to manicure preparations, HYGLO 
products comprise compact face powders and 
rouges in all shades, to beautify without injur- 
ing the skin; cosmetique for eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, in black, brown and blonde (removed 
with water), lip sticks, 
eyebrow pencils, etc., 
at 35¢, 50c, $1, $1.50. 
Smail trial samples of Hyglo Cu- 


ticle Remover and Nail Powder 
sent on receipt of 10c¢ in coin. 


GRAF BROS., Inc. 
Established 1873 

125 W. 24th St, N, Ye 

HAROLD F.RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 

Selling Agents 


171 Madison Avenue, New York 
10 McCaul St., Toronto, Canada 


MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS 


Use them and you may change 
wall decorations as often as you like 4 
without injuring the wall paper or “ 
plaster. The Steel points do the trick. «" 
Sold by hardware, stationery, drug 


and photo supply 1 
Btores everywhere. C per packet 


Use This Chest FREE 


A Famous 
Piedmont 


—postpaid free to you. Also ask for u free box of 
fragrant Red Ce 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST ©O., Dept. 5, Statesville, N. C. 


when he sees somebody onto whose shou!- 
ders he can shift trouble from his own. 
“That’s the fellow who took me to th 
place.” 
“What are you talking about, Wash- 
ington?” 
telling you! 


J ” 


He got me into the 


you mean this—this—”’ Mrs. 
McCall shuddered. “Are you referring to 
this pie-eating contest?” 

“You bet I am!” 

“Ts this true?” Mrs. McCall glared 
stonily at Archie. ‘‘Was it you who lured 
my poor boy into that—that——” 

“That binge over on the West Side? 
Oh, absolutely! The fact is, don’t you 
know, a dear old pal of mine who runs a 
tohacco shop on Sixth Avenue was rather 
in the soup. He had backed a chappie 
against the champion, and the chappie 
was converted by one of your Jectures and 
swore off pie at the eleventh hour. Dashed 
hard luck on the poor chap, don’t you 
know! And then I got the idea that our 
little friend here was the one to step in 
and save the situash; so I broached the 
matter to. him. And 1’ll tell you one 
thing,” said Archie handsomely: “1 don’t 
know what sort of a capacity the original 
chappie had, but I’ll bet he wasn’t in your 
son’s class. Your son has to be seen to 
be believed. Absolutely! You ought to 
be proud of him!” He turned in friendly 
fashion to Washy. “Rummy we should 
meet again like this! Never dreamed I 
should find you here. And, by Jove, it’s 
absolutely marvelous how fit you look 
after yesterday. I had a sort of idea you 
would be groaning on a jolly old bed of 
sickness and all that.” 

There was a strange gurgling sound in 
the background. It resembled something 
getting up steam. And this, curiously 
enougn, is precisely what it was. The 
thing that was getting up steam was Mr. 
Lindsay McCall. 

For many years, Mr. McCall had been 
in a state of suppressed revolution. He 
had smoldered, but had not dared to 
blaze. But this startling upheaval of his 
fellow sufferer, Washy, had acted upen him 
like a high explosive. There was a strange 
gleam in his eye, a gleam of determina- 
tion. He was breathing hard. 

“Washy!” 


The next escapade of Archie in America will appear in November Cosmopolitan. 


The Painted Child 


(Continued from page 70) 


a bachelor with thirteen years’ probity 
behind him. Anyway, was a private school 
best for the child? She was happy and con- 
tent in Newcastle, and, without her, blind 
uncle Yen might have to be committed to 
a public institution. By easy gradations, 
the man’s mind accepted as a duty the 
decision that best safeguarded his own re- 
spectability. 

“Tt wouldn’t be right to deprive poor 
uncle Ben of the use of that child’s eyes. 
Positively inhuman—inhuman it would be! 
The child’s well enough as she is. I'll 


leave her here in Newcastle,”’ he muttered 
to himself. 
years! 
sible?” 

Walking rapidly, and with the compla- 


“Nell back—after thirteen 
Who would have thought it pos- 


‘run things your own way a little too long 


- th’ b’ys done well—they took away his 
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His voice had lost its deprecating mild. 
ness. It rang strong and clear. 

“Ves, pop? ” 

“How many pies did you eat?” 

Washy considered. 

“A gocd few.” 

“How many? Twenty?” 

“More than that. I lost count: 

“And you feel as well as ever?” 

“T feel fine.” 

Mr. McCall dropped his glasses. He 
glowered for a moment at the breakfast. 
table. His eye took in the health-hread, 
the near-coffee pot, the cereal, the nut 
butter. Then with a swift movement, he 
seized the cloth, jerked it forcibly, and 
brought the entire contents rattling and 
crashing to the floor. 

“Lindsay: ” 

Mr. McCall met his wife’s eye with quiet 
determination. 

“Cora.” he said resolutely, “I faye 
come to a decision. I’ve been letting you 


in this family. I’m going to assert myer 
self. For one thing, I’ve had ail I wants 
of this food-reform foolery. Look gem 
Washy! Yesterday, that boy seems ta 
have consumed anything from a couple of 
hundredweight to a ton of pie, and he bass 
thriven on it. Thriven! I don’t want tom 
hurt your feelings, Cora, but Washingtons 
and I have drunk our last cup of ante 
caffein. If you care to go on with thes 
stuff, that’s your lookout. But Washy and 
I are through.” He silenced his wife with 
a masterful gesture, and turned to Archie. 
“And there’s another thing: I never liked 
the idea of that lawsuit, but I let you talk 
me into it. Now I’m going to do things my 
way. Mr. Moffam, I’m glad you looked in 
this morning; I’ll do just what you want. 
Take me to Dan Brewster now, and let’s 
call the thing off and shake hands on it.” 

“Are you mad, Lindsay?” 

It was Cora Bates McCall’s last shot. 
Mr. McCall paid no attention to it. He 
was shaking hands with Archie. 

“T consider you, Mr. Moffam,” he said, 
“the most sensible young man I have ever 
met.” 

Archie blushed modestly. 

“Awfully geod of you, old bean!” he 
said. “I wonder if you’d mind telling 
my jolly cld father-in-law that. It’ll bea 
bit of news for him.” 


cently confident step befitting the most in- 
fluential and respected citizen of New- 
castle, he returned to town, let himself into 
his office, and ’phoned for the marshal. 

“What was the commoticn—commo- 
tion this evening, O’Halloran?” he de- 
manded, as that official appeared. 

“ 4 good-for-nothin’ scamp of a cowboy 
that’s campin’ down by th’ river was after 
losin’ his money in th’ poker game, an 
thin he goes out to th’ street an’ kills little 
Nora’s dog. I wisht I’d been there, but 


gun and made him bury th’ dog.” 

“Newcastle is better off without such 
characters—better off. I’ve heard about 
this man. There’s a woman—question- 
able woman in his camp, O'Halloran. 1 
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Vaudeville’s Strangest Thrill 


Meet Signor Friscoe, xylophone artist extraordinary—and vaude- 
ville’s newest purveyor of magic. Meet ‘the New Edison—his 
chief ‘‘magic.”’ 


Signor Friscoe found that human ear cannot distinguish between 
his actual performance and its Re-Creation by the New Edison. 
This astonishing act isthe result. It’s going big over the Keith and 
affiliated vaudeville circuits. Over 500,000 people have seen how: 


t 


de, Signor Frriscoe 


| 


comes on to the stage 
and plays, His 

agile hammers 
| repple merrily 
| over the xylo- 


phone keys, 


Suddenly 


iked Signor Friscoe holds his hammers poised in mid- 
talk air. But his xylophone performance continues 
my —as if some magic influence were at work upon 
din the keys. 


Then the curtains part. The audience gasps. The New Edison 

stands revealed. It has been matching Signor Friscoe’s 
ver performance so perfectly that its’ RE-CREATION could 
not be distinguished from his original performance. 


*| Ask them to explain this! 


HE absolute realism of the New Edison has been demon- |B thn hors argument is unnecessary. Signor Friscoe’s ex- 

strated by actual comparison with the art of living artists, traordinary act makes the accusation of ‘‘imitation’’ quite 
More than 4,000 comparisons have been given, with more than absurd. Every one knows that a xylophone cannot be made to 
fifty great artists, before a total of 3,500,000 people. imitate a phonograph so as to deceive its hearers, 


America’s principal newspapers have reviewed these comparisons at Hear Signor Friscoe when he comes to the vaudeville theatre_in 
length. They have conceded that the New Edison’s Re-Creation of your town. He is the world’s greatest xylophone player. Pay 
an artist’s voice, or instrumental performance, cannot be distin- particular attention when he plays in direct comparison with the 
in- guished from the actual singing, or playing, of such artist, New Edison’s Re-Creation of his xylophone performance. 


It has been reported to us that over-zealous talking-machine 
ito salesmen have stated that the artists imitate the New Edison | 
in these comparisons, 


F anyone suggests to you that the artists imitated the New 
Edison in the 4,000 comparison tests that have been given by 
the Edison Laboratories, ask such person to explain Signor 


place, it a physical impossibility for any person to Frriscoe’s act. 
imitate t i i i ison, 

Your Edison dealer has a New Edison exactly like that used by 
oy In the second place, the artists who make these comparisons are of Signor Friscoe. Test its supreme realism for yourself in the 
er the first rank, and would not lower themselves to sing, or play, in Realism Test. : 
id an unnatural way. The Price of the New Edison has 
le In the third etd Sy increased less than 15% since 

place, the music critics : 3 
1S Sons could not be deceived by an ’ ” Th A. Edi Orang: 
tlempted imitation, ‘She Phonograph with a Soul 
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Investors’ Harvest 


ONY to those who plant good 


seed in tested soil can harvest 
time bring full yield. An investor's 
harvest at each interest and dividend 
date is best assured through the pur- 
chase of high-grade securities which 
stand the test of critical examination. 


Let us help you select income- 
yielding securities to fit your needs. 
Use our nation-wide organization, 
with its 50 offices, its great investi- 
gation and research department, its 
years of experience. 


Particularly fine opportunities ap- 
pear on our current purchase sheet- - 


send for it. Ask for O 138. 
The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
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Facts for 
CAREFUL INVESTORS 


UR book ‘Men 

and Bonds,” giv- 

ing information on the 

following subjec’s, will 

be sent gladly on re- 
quest. 

Why we handle only care- 


fully investigated invest- 
ment securities. 


The wisd of purchasi 
securities from a Com- 
pany large enough to 

intain f: hing in- 


vestigation service. 


The importance of buying 
investment securities from 
a house with over 5. 
offices and international 
connections and service. 


Why the careful investor 
selects securities from a 
broad range of offerings. 


How 10,000 miles of Na- 
tional City Company’s 
private wires keep our 
offices in leading invest- 
ment centers of the coun- 
try in constant touch with 
our New York head- 
quarters. 


Your advantage in dealing 


with a Company whose - 
with 


representatives talk 
an average of 3,000 banks 
a day. 


Why these sales represen- 
tatives are especially qual- 
ified to helpfully discuss 
your individual invest- 
ment needs. 


For a copy of this 
book, address our New 
York office, asking for 
0139. 


BONDS 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
ACCEPTANCES. 
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Glove Fashion says: For 
street occasions Men wear 


Hays Buckskin Gloves 


EASIEST SHORTHAND 


Learn in 5 evenings home study; 
Shon acquire wie Short- 
hand. Amazingly easy. 
Approved by experts. rite dicta: 


i 
lig t cost, Shorthand-- busy people, 


BATHA 


TRADE MARK REG. 


Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath—cools, 


WwW 


tefreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 


PERFUMES YOUR BATH 


SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 


Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 


Two sizes, 50c and $1. At all drug and department stores or by mail. Send 2c stamp for sample. 
THE C. S. WELCH CO., DEPT. C., NEW YORK CITY 
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suggest that you give them unti idnigh 

to move on.” 
“T’m just after fixin,’ sor, t 

very thing.” 
“Very well, very well. Yoy may go,” 
After which, Henry Ambrose locked his 

office and went home to sleep in peace 


“Well,” questioned Mary, 
returned to their hotel room’ thar 

ere was a smile on Boston Black’ 
lips and a happy light in his eyes, ac 

“I have found, Mary dear,” he said, «, 
safe that it will give me great satisfaction 
to crack without leaving a Single finger. 
print, and to rob, my dear, two weeks fron 
to-night—pay-night—of every last dolla, 
it contains. It'll be a neat job, worth 
doing, for I'll need to open this box firy 
by the sense of touch alone. Afterward. 
when I’ve removed the coin-sacks, I'll re. 
lock the doors and blow off the outer on: 
in the most approved fashion of the ama. 
teurs of my craft.” 


IV 


TWENTY-FOUR hours after Henry Am- 
brose had wired his employers that safe 
blowers had wrecked the strong box con- 
taining the miners’ pay-roll, the chief of 
the company’s detective agency lowered 
the shades in the Ambrose office and 
’phoned for that gentleman. While he 
waited, the detective, smiling satisfedly, 
studied with deep approval a piece of card- 
board upon which torn, half-charred bits 
of a rudely scrawled letter had been pasted 
with infinite pains. When he heard An- 
brose’s heavy step at the door, the detec- 
tive slipped the cardboard out of sight. 

“ Any progress to report—report?” anxi- 
ously demanded the paymaster, whos 
sunken cheeks seemed to have Jost much 
of their rotundity. 

The detective turned the key in the 
door and returned to his seat. 

“Considerable,” he said. “Enough, | 
think, to risk the guess that, with your 
aid, we'll clear up this robbery within the 
next half-hour.” 

“With my aid? How so, sir; how so? 
I’m at your service.” 

“T want to ask you a question or two,” 
continued the officer. ‘In the first place, 
you tell me you yourself put the pay-ul 
money in the inner compartment of your 
safe on the evening preceding the rote 
and personally locked both the inner and 
outer doors. Am I correct?” 

“Entirely, sir; entirely.” 

“And you are quite sure you left the 
money inside the safe?” 

“Absolutely. Am I to understand that 
question to involve a doubt of my integnty 
and good faith—good faith?” demanded 
Ambrose, with genuine surprise. 

“That’s strange,” persisted the detec 
tive, ignoring the question, “because, 
when I first examined your safe, the inner 
door, as you know, was so twisted and 
jammed by the explosion that ripped off 
the outer door that it took us an hour to 
pry it open with chisels. We alle 
to find the coin-sacks safe inside, but they 
were gone. I’ve been wondering how the 
safe-robbers managed to get the money 
out, which you say was in the inside com- 
partment, without troubling to blow of 
that jammed inner door. Mighty clever 
work to get forty thousand dollars out 
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The Sedan is so solidly entrenched 
in the affections of the American 
people that it has almost attained the 
proportions of a national institution 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 
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Gold Bond 
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\ Clothes 


ARE CREATED FOR YOUNG MEN 
“They’ 

ey re 

99 
Insured! 
The “Gold-Bond” 
Guarantee Certificate 
in the pocket of each 


garment, fully pro- 
tects the wearer. 


Popularly | 
Priced! 


% Mion Ochs Co. 


Cincinnati 
Makers 


Fenton Seals 
They stick where you stick 
them. Printed on the tough- 
est paper. Unlimited variety. 
elivery regardless 

of size of order. Send today 


‘enton Label Co:, Inc. 
506-512 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


merine way— 
sod you'll the ruinous iron, 


Liquid Silmerine 


lied at night with a clean tooth brush. Is 
en 


Serves also as a id og 
Directions with bottle. At your druggist’s. 


through a door they didn’t stop to open, 
don’t you think?” 

“T have given you all the facts in my 
possession,” retorted Ambrose angrily. 

The detective’ drew a sheet of letter 
paper from his pocket. 

“Now, this letter that you received the 
morning after the robbery—mailed here in 
Newcastle—though people don’t usually 
use the mails to communicate with each 
other in a town of this size. A strange 
letter, Ambrose, but short and frank, only 
six words without heading or date. I'll 
read it to you again. ‘Good luck and a 
safe journey,’ signed, ‘The Gang.’ Am- 
brose, this looks and reads like the second 
page ofa letter tome. Are you quite sure 
there wasn’t a first with it when it came?” 

“ Absolutely,” insisted the paymaster. 

“Well, then, what’s this written on 
paper identically the same as the letter 
you admit receiving? I found it in scraps 
half burned in your fireplace. Careless 
work, Ambrose; very careless.’ 

The detective drew out the cardboard 
with the charred bits of note-paper pasted 
upon it and read the words still legible: 


“FRIEND AMBROSE: 


“We done a good joband . . . safe left open 
. your tip... buried your bit as per 
... beside dead pine on river... your 
meuth shut, we’ll do same . . . you’re a good 


pal, and we wishes you . . .” 


Picking up the cryptic note, admittedly 
received by Ambrose, the detective read 


on: 


“Good luck and a safe journey. 
“THe GANG.” 


Henry Ambrose leaped to his feet. 

“This is preposterous—preposterous!” 
he thundered. “I never received the first 
part of that note—I never saw it.” 

“That’s strange again,’ answered the 
detective, with unruffled suavity, “be- 
cause there is a dead pine, as you know, 
that’s a landmark on River Point. I’ve 
been down there to-day digging round, 
and—besides a cigar butt, which happens 
to be a remnant of your particular brand— 
I found this.” 

He drew out a canvas sack of money. 

“‘There’s ten thousand and thirty-seven 
dollars in that sack, Ambrose—exactly a 
quarter of the amount of company money 
stolen from your safe.” 

Henry Ambrose dropped back in his 


chair. He was too astounded at the closely 


woven web in which he saw himself en- 
meshed to speak. As he stared at the 
letter, and the sack of money that so con- 
vincingly and unjustly accused him, he 
remembered, for the first time, that it was 
beside the dead pine on River Point that 
he had made and broken two promises to 
the mother of little Nora No-Name. Deep 
within him, he felt a shudder of supersti- 
tious dread. Was such a false accusation 
to wreck the fruits of thirteen years’ in- 
tegrity? 

“Tt’s a lie, a conspiracy, a—” he shouted, 
regaining speech under the spur of his fear. 

“That’s what they all say—at first,” 
interrupted the detective. “I wired the 
facts to the company. Their reply is to 
arrest you and prosecute. Your idea was 
good, Henry, old top, but your work was 
raw and mighty careless. You should 
have burned all of that letter. Well, let’s 
be going,” the detective concluded, draw- 
ing out a pair of handcuffs. 
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In the little cabin on the hill, uncle Ben 
sat caressing the dark head that tested; 
sleep against his knee. In his lap lay thick 
packets of Canadian bank-notes. Tn ¢h, 
hand that fondled the child’s head was the 
letter that had come that day inside the 


packages of money. At last his 

had spoken across the gulf that — 
them. At last she had given the proof for 
which he had longed for thirteen years— 
proof that she lived and loved and remem. 
bered the cabin in the woods and the father 
who waited there, patient and grieved, for 
the word that some day he felt must come. 
And now, lighting his dark life with gain. 
bow hues of joy, it had come—along with 
the thick packet of foreign bank-notes, 
miraculously raised Gibraltar that safe. 
guarded the future and the happiness of 
his beloved Nora. 

And Nora was the child of his missing 
Nellie—his own flesh and blood! Always 
he had guessed it, hoped it, even, but now 
he knew. The letter was not from Nell 
herself. It left much unexplained; but no 
such thought marred the utter content. 
ment of the old man whose loving hand 
lay upon the child’s head. The letter, 
written by one who gave no name or ad- 
dress, was brief and formal. The money, 
it said, was sent at the request of the still- 
absent mother for the use of Nora and her 
grandfather. They were to go to Denver, 
and Nora was to be enrolled in the best of 
girls’ schools. Her name was Nora Lucien, 
and letters to her mother addressed to Nell 
Lucien, Salt Lake, would be delivered. 
As yet she could not rejoin her child and 
her father. But the mysteries that sepa- 
rated them were dissolving. Some day— 
very soon, perhaps—she would come. 
Meanwhile, they were to use the enclosed 
money and wait, certain that, when she 
could, she would return to them. 

Some day she would come! The prayer 
of thirteen weary years was answered, and 
the old. man bowed his head. The child 
on his knee stirred in her sleep. Her lips 
parted in a smile. 

“Nora Lucien,” they whispered softly, 
conscious, even in sleep, that “Nora No- 
Name” was now a buried reproach. 


Boston Blackie finished typing the 
letter. 

“Listen, Mary, to what I have written,” 
he said, and read: 


“NeELL LUCIEN, 

“Salt Lake: 

“One who is sincerely your friend has sent 
your father twenty-five thousand dollars in 
your name to be used for the purposes that 
were in your heart when you last saw Henry 
Ambrose by the dead pine on River Point. 
The money sent belongs to you—never 
how or why. Your last promise of perpetual 
separation from your child made to Ambrose 
is void, for he has broken his promise to you. 
Your Nora needs a mother; your father n 
his daughter; your conscience will tell you 
when you have become the woman who should 
go to them.” 


And Nell Lucien, opening that letter 
with trembling hands and reading Y 
blinding tears, felt something stir with 
faint, new life within her breast. It was 
the something she thought dead forever on 
that day, long years ago, when she knew 
that the Henry Ambrose for whom she 
watched and prayed was never coming, 
had never intended to come. That some- 
thing was hope. 
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Per umed with the 


Wonderful New Odor 


Fo) 


A NEW 15-MINUTE \&; 


BEAUTY-BRINGING 
TREATMENT 


ODAY, try this simple treatment. 
The results will surprise you. 

First: Cleanse face and neck thoroughly 
with a good cold cream, pinching face 
gently all over, to stimulate circulation 
and dislodge superfluous oil from the 
pores. Don’t pinch hard enough to hurt, 
however. 


Second: Remove cream with a soft 
face-cloth, wrung out of very hot water. 

Third: To the still moist skin, apply 
Combination Cream Jonteel. Pat gently 
with finger-tips—especially under chin. 
As you work, dip finger-tips occasionally 
into warm water—finishing with a dip or 
two into cold. You’ll be delighted with 
the cool, refreshed feeling this cream gives 
—at the eagerness with which your skin 
drinks it in and the velvety smoothness 
it imparts to the flesh. 

Fourth: After cream has thoroughly 
disappeared, Jeaving skin soft and smooth, 
go over lightly with Face Powder Jonteel. 
If a trifle more color is desired, add a 
touch of Rouge Jontee). 

Then take a good look in the mirror. Your com- 
plexion will look fresher and younger. You'll be 
surprised that such a simple, easy little treatment 
can have accomplished so much. 

And, like thousands of others, you’ll be in love 
with cool, fragrant Combination Cream Jonteel— 
you'll be using it daily, to beautify, heal, and pro- 
tect the skin; especially before powdering—for it 
leaves such a uniform surface for the powder to 
cling to. 

Don’t put off trying it. Take home a jar of Com- 
bination Cream Jonteel today. The Jonteel Beauty 
Requisites are sold exclusively by 


The Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain. 10,000 progressive retail drug stores, united 
intc one world-wide, service-giving organization. 


Other Jonteel Beauty Requisites 


Odor Jonteel . . . . $1.50 
Odor Jonteel Concentrate $3.00 
Tale Jonteel « 25¢ 
Cold Cream Jonteel . . 50c 
Soap Jonteel . « « 25c 
Lip-stick Jonteel . . 
Eyebrow Pencil Jonteel . 25c 
Manicure Set Jonteel . $1.50 
In Canada, 

Jo~.teel prices are 
slightly higher. 


pacts, 50°. 


Face powder Jonteel, * 
clinging, invisible. In 
flesh, white, and 
brunette, choice of 
large boxes or com- 
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IT WAS my busy day. 


AND | told the boy. 
1 COULD not see. 


ANY 


* 


AND HE popped back. 


* 


AND SAID there was. 
A GENTLEMAN outside. 


* * 


WHO to see me. 


AND I said “No, 


* 


BUT | guess the boy. 


Is LIKE my wife. 


* 


AND DOESN’T know. 
WHO'S 


* 


FOR BACK he comes. 


* 


AND SAYS the man. 


* 


WANTS JUST a word. 


AND I boy. 
1 COULD ‘tell the man. 
JUST WHERE go. 


* 


IN JUST ‘three words, 


* 


BUT THE —_ came back. 


* * 


AND SAID the io. 
* * 


CIGARETTES 


With acknowledgments to K. C. B. 


That office boy 
was good picker 


COULD me one. 


* 


HIS BUSINESS needed. 
JUST Two words, 


* * 


AND I’Ma 


* * 


AND CURIOUS too. 
* * 
SO IN he came. 


* * * 


AND HANDED me. 


* 


SOME CIGARETTES to try. 
AND SAID “They Satisfy.” 


AND | will state. 
HE SAID something. 


* * 


satisfy”— that says 


it. Never were finer to- 
baccos used in any cigarette 
and never were tobaccos more 
carefully and skillfully blend- 
ed. Chesterfields give you all 
that any cigarette could give, 
ee a certain ‘‘satisfy” qual- 
Ad that is exclusively theirs. 

e blend can’t be copied. 


While Slumbers 


—nature gives rest and strength anew 
to the body. And Nature responds the 
more readily to Beauty's needs when the 
skin has been softened and soothed by 
the generous use of Garden Court Face 
Creams. 


The dirt and grime of cities, the dust of 
motoring, the burn of sun and wind, and 
frequent washings—all tend to coarsen the 
fine texture of any skin. No features are 
beautiful when veiled by a rough skin—a 
skin that will not powder well. 


Garden Court Creams protect and pre- 
serve the soft, smooth skin of youth. Cold 
Cream rubbed in well cleanses the pores 
and should be used nightly. Benzoin and 
Almond Cream is a vanishing lotion that 


Face Powder Double Combination Cream Toilet Water 
Cold Cream Benzoin and Almond Cream Extract 


Talc 


soothes and smooths. It is not smeary 
and serves as an excellent foundation be- 
fore powdering. 


Their use makes slumber time count for 
beauty. Their fragrance itself is refreshing. 
Scented with Garden Court Perfume, the 
elusive harmony of thirty-two fragrances. 
This same fragrance can be had in all your 
toiletries. 


Send to Dept. E for generous sample of 
Garden Court Face Powder and the unusual 
booklet, “The Eighth Art,” which contains 
much interesting information about toilet- 
ties for every occasion. 


NELSON Michigan, US 


Rouge 


Garden Court toilet 
creations are on sale 
exclusively at the thou- 
sands of Penslar Drug 
Stores throughout the 
United States and 


Sold wherever this sign of the 
Penslar Stores is displayed 
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Love 


the Subliculous 
"(Continued from page 75) 


to music a trio of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 
He played his various efforts to Mrs. 
Brenlon. 

He took along with him, once, a little 
pocket-edition of the sonnets, to make 
sure of the words when he hummed them 
to her in his parody of a voice. 

She did not know the sonnets, and she 
looked over his shoulder as he searched for 
the ones he had selected. Her eyes rested. 
on lines that fumed with love, with for- 
bidden love, dangerous love, love that 
seemed to be enhanced by the shame it 
implied. 

There was a challenge in the mention 
of peril, for there is nothing that makes 
one so eager to explore jungles or wild, 
unknown realms as the warning that they 
arefull of hazards. Mrs. Brenlon had never 
been in such peril, and had no experience 
to warn her that danger is danger because 
of the disaster, the pain, the wounds, the 
death it threatens. 

Dwight wanted to read to her what 
Shakespeare said of music, and of the 
woman who had played for him on the 
stinted little piano of hisday. He chanted 
to her: 


“Music to hear, why hear’st thou music sadly? 
Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in 


Mark how one string, sweet husband to an- 
other, 

Strikes each in each by mutual ordering.” 


There was music in the words that needed 
noother song. As he finished reading, she 
teached out to check the whirring page, 
and their fingers were as flint and tinder 
where they met over such lines as: 


“0, = what power hast thou this powerful 
might 
With insufficiency my heart to sway? .. . 
There is such strength and warrantise of skill 
That, in my mind, thy worst all best exceeds?” 


“Tn loving thee, thou know’st I am forsworn.” 


“How sweet and !ovely dost thou make the 


shame, 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose, 
Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name! 
O,in what sweets dost thou thy sins inclose!” 


That day, he left the volume with her 
that she might read it through. The 
book played havoc with the serenity of 
her customary thoughts. The knowledge 
that she had dwelt upon such thoughts 
gave him a new picture of her soul. 

And now, as she sat at the piano, he 
found a strange melody in the line of her 
am, harmony in the gracious articula- 
tions and cushionings of her fingers. 
There was an accession of mystic import 
in the apologies of her somber voice, and 
the appealing prayers in her slow, wide 
eyes and her cajoling red lips as she turned 
to beg his mercy on her divine innocence 
of technic. 

And she found, suddenly, a new sig- 
nificance in the fact that he was at her 
elbow. She was profoundly grateful for 
his masterly patience. She grew very 


much afraid that her elbow would touch 
him, or that it would not—very tremu- 
lous lest he should reach out to set her 


—that stu izi 
satisfying ing. 
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Fora Few Cents a Day 


END your name and address and we will send 
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you our 128-page book of 
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No Money Down 
The diamond you select will be sent upon your 
simp! thout a penny down. Then if 
decide to keep it, your credit is good 


8% Yearly Dividends 


You are guaranteed an 8 per cent yearly in- 
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earn a 6 per cen‘ , us. The book tells how. 
Write Today 
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M-LYON 6 CO 


1 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


This Helps You Do More 
Things the Electric Way 


Makes every single electric socket 
do the work of two. 


“Every wired home needs three or more” 


The Plug that Stands for Quality 


Benjamin No. 2452 Shade 
Holders enable you to use 
any shade with your Two- 
Way Plugs. 


SENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


NewYork Chicago San Francisco 
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OMPANY never embarrasses the 
pantry shelf stocked with National 
Biscuit Company products. Many a wel- 
come repast awaits in N.B.C. Butter 
Tuin Biscurr—thin, tender morsels with 
the taste of rich creamery butter; N.B.C. 
GRAHAM CRACKERS—golden squares of 
nourishing goodness; NaB1sco—queen of 
dessert wafers; UNEEDA Biscurr—the 
world’s best soda cracker; and any others 
of the N.B.C. family that may grace the 
larder. 
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In-er-seal Trade Mark package. 
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errant finger on the right key with his 
burning hand, or lest he should not, 

For a long era of many lessons, there 
was no communication of the thoughts 
that tormented them. They were like 
earth and sky in a storm, both charged 
with lightning; but the air stood between 
them, and they could not break through 
it with speech. 

Still, they returned to poetry, and in 
reading, aloud or in silence together, the 
outcries of their fellow in anguish, the 
young man from Stratford, they carried 
on a surreptitious and unconfessed com- 
munication. And so, while they read of 
terrible things, gracefully phrased, those 
terrible things gained an empire over their 
minds, as precipices do, and sharp knives, 
poisons, and fatal thoughts when too close- 
ly considered. 

All the while, in practise, in theory, in 
intention, and in belief, they were true 
to their vows. She was Mr. Brenlon’s 
wife, and he was Mrs. McKittrick’s 
husband, and they would have been ap- 
palled at a hint that they had any other 
plans. They had no plans at all. But 
nature apparently had. 


IV 


Own a crucial day, the wife sat at the 
| piano, looking like the very muse of 
| Music, but playing like something very 
much less than that. Between the beauti- 
ful eyes that were so troubled to make out 
the exact meaning of the dots on the lines 
and the spaces and the exquisite hands 
that fumbled so blindly at the black keys 
and the white, there was a minimum of 
cooperation. 

The husband seemed to love her all the 
better for her delicious bewilderment. 
He smiled now at the awkwardness of 
the delectable woman at his side, and sud- 
denly, as the thunderbolt finally crashed 
through the still air, he caught up her 
nearer hand and fetched it to his lips, 
kissing the illiterate fingers, then turning 
the palm up to press his lips there. 

He was so rapt with adoration that he 
quoted poetry at her, dashing ruthlessly 
through the Hundred and twenty-eighth 
Sonnet: 


| “How oft when thou, my music, music 
| 
| Do I envy those jacks that nimble leap 

| To kiss the tender inward of thy hand, 

| Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest 


reap 

At the wood’s boldness by thee blushing 

Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss.” 


Then he lifted his head, and she turned 
her face to his and obeyed him and Shakes- 
peare. 

The music of the spheres rocked their 
very souls in a peal of cosmic harmony, 
unheard, but all the more whelming. 
They were terrified by the sweet madness 
of their deed. They seemed to cling to- 
gether on the brink of an abyss, aghast at 
the swimming depths beneath them, yet 
ny eager to drift forward and dare 


all. 

They were husband and wife, and their 
mutual ecstasy lacked only one thing to 
make it perfectly beautiful, noble, heaven- 
ly, and a joyous comfort for any witness 
to behold. 

The dismal fact was that, while they 


were husband and wife, they were not hus- 
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pand and wife to each other. The knowl- 
edge of this fact would have made any 
respectable witness see their communion 
through green glasses of disgust, as an 
ugly, ignoble, hellish intrigue, a compro- 
mising thing to observe. 

An observer of more sympathy, or of 
more romance than respectability, might 
have interpreted the embrace as a gesture 
of lofty passion, a poesy as wildly pitiful 
as the tragedy of Paolo and Francesca, 
or a twentieth-century Launcelot and 
Guinevere. 

A poet may, and very properly does, 
embellish his lovers with pretty names, 
thythmic motives, decorative scenery, and 
the nicest selection of details. He gets a 
certain essence of truth thereby. 

But in real life, the details cannot be 
scumbled, omitted, selected, or varnished. 
They must be witnessed in whatever light 
falls on them. People must wear the 
names their parents give them. 

Hurricanes of ardor, simooms of law- 
less devotion sweep the world regard- 
less of the names or stations of the hap- 
less couples in the way. The immortally 
immoral loves of Troilus and Cressida, of 
Paris and Helen, Tristram and Yseult, 
of the Fair Rosamond and the Second 
Henry, of Mary Stuart and Rizzio, and 
their kin are but graceful wreckage from 
the same emotional typhoons as the 
scandals of Bill Jones and Susie Simpkins, 
Hank Nobe and Mrs. Bud Tadd, the 
hired hand and the sewing woman, the 
deacon and the dentist’s wife, the police- 
man and the washerwoman. These latter 
do not read so weli, but they hurt just as 
much. 

Love is the original troubadour, the in- 
vincible, ubiquitous ftrouvére who puts 
everything to lute-music. But the most 
dulcet serenade that ever enhanced a 
moon-washed balcony is an untimely 
caterwaul tothe neighbors. For serenades 
and all illegal love-affairs are like secret 
messages written on postal cards, or 
published in the personal columns of news- 
papers. They offend or amuse the throng, 
however pat they may seem to the ad- 
dressee. 

Paolo and Francesca on the bench in the 
garden, reading the story of the great 
Galeoto, were beautiful so long as nobody 


saw them who happened to know that: 


the lady was really Mrs. Frances O’Rim- 
Iny, and the gentleman Paul was Mr. 
O’Riminy’s brother. 

So with this twain at the piano that 
the druggist was buying on the instalment 
plan— and buying on so many more instal- 
ments than he imagined. 

They saw themselves in an atmosphere 
all” rainbows, fragrant, eolian. They 
meant well; they meant to be true to 
their spouses, and to the world, and to 
duty, but, somehow, a scented vapor had 
flowed in and around and about them, 
with the twisting confusion of an eddy of 
a tropic sea. They gazed at each other 
through opalescence, and were lifted from 
the foothold on reality, were urged and 
compelled together. 

elplessly their arms were floated into 
an embrace; their lips were married by 
magic priestcraft. They seemed to have 
as little to say about it as if they were 
two drowned bodies swept together by a 
river. Their ideals were unaccountably 
and altogether altered, until, in this 
Peculiar realm that had come to them 
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Spaghetti 


Ready cooked ready to serve 


ITs RICHNEss and fine flavor appeal to everyone who 
appreciates good cooking. 

The recipe, of Italian origin, includes a delicious 
tomato sauce and a special cheese. 

Welcomed by all the family, Heinz Spaghetti makes 
a strong appeal to every mother who seeks a whole- 
some, nutritious food for the children. 

Not only is this spaghetti cooked in the Heinz spot- 
lessly clean kitchens, but the dry spaghetti itself is 
made by Heinz, a complete guarantee of quality. 

Ready to serve after heating. 


Some of the 
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GRASS RUGS 


MADE IN AMERICA 


Che Pdeal Floor Covering > 


ELECTING the dining room silverware is a matter of good judgment and 

pride. You would not think of saying “I want some knives, forks and 

spoons.” You would either ask for “Sterling” or a well-known brand in plated 
ware, both of which have stood for generations as the standard of quality. 

So in buying grass rugs, whether for the dining room, living room, bed room 
—no matter what room, or porch—they have their logical place in each through 
all seasons—you should ask for and insist on getting genuine CREX rugs. 

Strong in sanitary and wearing qualities—rich but not offensive in coloring 
and design—CREX rugs are a joy and comfort to the housewife. No beating 
required. Dust sifts through to floor. Surface dirt quickly removed with broom 
or damp cloth and light shaking. 

Beware of imitations, some of which are even made of split or crushed straw. 
Buy CREX rugs that for more than twenty years have graced the floors in millions 


of homes—modest and pretentious alike. 


CREX is easily said and easily read. The name woven in the side binding 


provides an ineffaceable identification mark. 


Handsomely illustrated catalog showing actual colors and 
sizes of the three CR: weaves—DE LUXE; HERRING- 


BONE and REGULAR— mailed free on request. 


CREX CARPET CO., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ook for name in the edge of side binding 


(It's your protection and our guarantee 
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rather than been visited by them, it be- 
came a necessity, a supernal duty to make 
love and to accept love, and to despise the 
muddy compunctions of the earth. 

The clock brought them back to earth 
gracefully and beautifully. They had been 
in each other’s possession for scarcely 


more than a minute, but they had shot ° 


through interstellar spaces, and they 
came back quite other people. For, even 
in our workaday world, a kiss, properly 
misplaced, still has power to revolutionize 
existences and hand the kissers over to 
ineluctable destinies. 

The room still swirled about them a 
little. She may have blamed the}piano- 
stool for that, but she was physically 
dizzy. 

Their first words on the recovered 
earth were as tawdry as the room they 
were restored to. 

**Good gracious: What you think 
of me?” she gasped. 

And he cried, with calico chivalry: 

“‘T think you are a darling! And I’m 
crazy about you.” 

“You mustn’t come again. I’m scared 
of you.” 

This hurt him, and flattered him, too. 
He mused aloud: 

“‘Wouldn’t it look funny if I stopped 
right in the middle of our term of lessons?” 

**That’s she confessed. ‘‘Oh, dear! 
Well, next time we must be very sensible.” 

“T promise. If you’ll forgive me this 
once.” 

“It was allmy fault. I don’t know what 
cameoverme. I—youmustn’t think——” 

“T don’t. Irevere you. I adore you.” 

“‘But you mustn’t adore me. Promise 
me you won’t think of me as anything 
but a foolish, wicked, silly fool.” 

“All right.” 

*He laughed, and his voice broke. He 
rose as if he were cased in iron armor; 
he walked to the door by a superhuman 
effort, and, by a gigantic wrench, he tore 
his gaze from her piteous beauty and 
closed the door upon the sight of her. 

He was out of doors half an hour too 
early for the Gannett child’s lesson. He 
could not go home in such a mood, for he 
felt no shame. He felt heroism. The 
shabbiness of town and people struck him 
with amusement. He was emancipated 
from them now. 

But Mrs. Brenlon, left alone, with only 
her husband’s property about her, could 
not escape. She was reproached by 
everything in the room, in the house. 
Her husband had been devoted, gracious, 
generous as far as he could. She had not 
lacked affection. He had never ceased to 
love her. His misfortune had been to 
school her to love and then to have to. 
leave her alone. 

She was struck down with repentance 
and dismay. She prayed for forgiveness, 
and was tempted to tell her husband what 
she had been. She forbore confession 
only to spare him, not herself. It would 
have helped her ‘to revel in contrition. 
And she felt that he would forgive her. 
But she felt, also, that she had no right 
to break his heart in order to squeeze out 
the ointment of his forgiveness. 

Dwight McKittrick knew this later, for 
she told him her thoughts in one of the 


devastations of remorse that sometimes — 


swept them both. 


But she had recovered from her first. 


repentance by the time he came for ber 
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of line. 


CORRECT LINES 


The foundation of good dress, like the foundation of 
good art, is an understanding of proportion and grace 


The most beautiful line 
of a woman's figure is 
the graceful curve from 
the armpit to the ankle. 
The beauty of this line 
determines the effective- 
ness of all your clothes. 


Arecognized authority on women’s dress has said that if you 
would have an infallible guide to determine what is becoming, 
you must master the correct line of the individual figure. 

Study yourself; conserve the flattering lines of your figure 
and subdue the inartistic details. Shun the artificial in 
corsetry. The “tight waist” or the appearance of obvious 
corsetry is conspicuously unsmart; if there is a bit more indi- 
cation of waistline in some of the accepted Autumn and 
Winter modes, it is gained by the skill of the dressmaker who 
fashions the clothes to follow more closely the lines of the 


GOSSAR 


are sold conditional upon your complete satisfaction. At this 
lime of generally unsatisfactory buying conditions, it is reas- 
suring to know that Gossards are still moderately priced, while 
the high standard of Gossard manufacture has been so consis- 
tently maintained that you may buy every Gossard Corset with 
the assurance that it is worth every cent you pay for it—worth 


figure so the accent at the waist becomes largely a matter of 
optica! illusion. 

As more and more women have come to a knowledge of 
those things that are the fundamentals of all good dressing, 
the demand for Gossard Front Lacing Corsets has grown 
amazingly. There is not a type of figure, however unusual 
or difficult to fit. but can be successfully corseted in these 
original front lacing corsets, and in them women of every type 
have found complete expression of their ideas of becomingness 
and good taste. 


Lec 


it in style, worth it'in comfort, worth it in wearing service. 
You will find Gossards at those stores that merit your confidence 
by offering only merchandise of unquestionably superior quality. 


The H. W. Gossard Co. 
Toronto Chicago New York Buenos Aires 
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‘Labits 


Children are sent to school and college 

that they may be better trained in mind 
and body to meet successfully, the com- 
petition and responsibilities of their own pro- 
uctive age. Equip yeur children with 


It teaches unconsciously, habits of neatness, exactness 
and fluent expression, all of which contribute greatly to 
a successful career. 


Business men and women, the world over, have found its 
greater convenience and absolute reliability an indis- 
pensable part of their every day equipment. 


Three types: Regular, Safety and Self Filling 
$2.50 and up at Best Dealers 


L. E. Waterman Company 


191 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Boston San Francisco 


HAVOLINE 


“It makes a difference”. 
YOUR CAR DESERVES IT 


Te do its full duty your car needs the protection 
of the best oil. Neither heat nor wear will 
break up the protecting film of Havoline Oil. It 
makes a real difference in the smooth-running 
efficiency and long life of your motor. And it gives 
more miles to the gallon. Don’t just say “‘oil’? — 
ask for your grade of Havoline Oil, and in its 
sealed containers. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
Incorporated 


NEW YORK 
An independent company that produces and refines its own petroleum 


OIL 
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next lesson. They both made a superb 
effort to play their honest réles. Their 
failure was complete. ; 

They were lost, and there was no saving 
them—at least, there was in themselves 
no power of saving themselves, and no. 
body else intervened until it was too late, 
And then, by one of those Irish bulls of 
which life is so fond, they were saved by 


their own destruction. Or rather, the 


pillars of human conduct were saved and 
vindicated by the wreckage of the lives 
that defied them—or, at least, were 
dashed against them. 

If this couple had been cast away on 
an island in an uncharted sea, they could 
not have had more opportunity for com- 
munion than they found in their busy 
lives in that inquisitive and suspicious 
town. 

Her devotion to her husband’s financial 
welfare had led her to be her own cook, 
maid, butler. This cleared her house of 
witnesses. Her husband’s trust and his 
industry kept him away from the home 
till late at night, except at meal-times. 

Dwight’s devotion to his own home 
sent him up and down the town peddling 
music lessons. He was as familiar a figure 
as the mail-carrier or the doctor. People 
had stopped joking about his visits to 
women. 

It was not music that ruined them, 
though music is credited or blamed for far 
more amorous mischief than it inspires. 
Some of the stodgiest people in the world 
have been musicians. 

“And the music these two made was not 
music but a vexation, or, at best, a 
prelude. Music became, in time, a mere 
pretense. They kept the piano resound- 
ing while they talked, so that the neighbors 
would not imagine a vain thing. Some- 
times the infatuated fools would run scales 
noisily while they made love in murmur- 
ous and idiotic syllables. 

Though their affair followed the exact 
pattern of millions of similar cases of 
dual interlocking insanity, it had one 
consequence comparatively rare—her hus- 
band and his wife were the first to suspect 
their entanglement, instead of the last, as 
more commonly happens. 


V 


OnE evening, after Clara had endured 
a peculiarly desperate lesson in the agony 
of resisted love, Brenlon surprised his wife 
by staying home, and amazed her by say- 


ing, 

“‘Play me something, Clara.” 

“Y’d rather not, Loren, if you don’t 
mind.” She laughed nervously. 

“Please!” 

She shook her head, but he persisted 
till she confessed, 

“‘T don’t know anything.” 

He snorted at this, and took her in his 
arms. 

“Aw, you’re getting to be a regular pro- 
fessional musician. You’ve got to be 
coaxed. Well, I ’m coaxing you. Go on! 
Do!” 

She shuddered guiltily at his caresses 
and pleaded, 

“Honestly, Loren, I don’t know a single 
piece to play.” 

‘“‘That’s funny,” he grumbled. ‘After 
all the lessons you’ve taken.” 


If she had been thinking of him instead * 


of Dwight, she would have taken alarm. 
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Actual Photograph of the Six-48 Sedan 


Because engineering skill is the dominant element in 
the character of a motor car, Moon engineers have 
made each unit the work of an organization of leading 
specialists. Individually, each unit bears a stamp of 
proved excellence; collectively, each lends quality to 
the other. There is a joint force of all which, com- 
bined with the Moon’s smart design, represents the 
highest degree of automotive engineering. And still 
e Moon is priced within the realm of reason. 


NE 


Nt 


Built by MOON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, St. Louis, U. S. A. i 


SS 


AS 


preference for either ing upon 
the car's 

today for Nickel Finish, Moon - 
tora are made of solid Nickel-Silver 
(German Silver) sheets. The attract- 
tiveness of the nichel lasts with the life 


of the car. its nal brightness always ! 
Sf 


— > 


= 


: because extreme tem- 
peratures crack the plate and cause it 
to rust. Nickel-Silver or Pure Sheet 
Brass—a knowledged superior 


Lee. 
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Reproduction of an actual 
newspaper clipping, but 
. with names omitted. 


This could not happen 
with an IVER JOHNSON 


JOLT—an accidental discharge— 
and a fatal injury. 

Such accidents are impossible with 
the Iver Johnson. It simply can’t go 
off by accident. And yet its safety is 
automatic—no buttons—no levers — 
nothing to adjust—nothing to remember 
to do to make it safe. 
thump it, ‘Hammer the Hammer”—it 
can’t go off accidentally. 


Just one way to fire an Iver Johnson— 
pull the trigger all the way back. At 
that point only, the revolver responds 
with lightning quickness. 

Drawn tempered piano-wire springs 
make the Iver Johnson always ready for 
use. And the perfect rifled barrel speeds 
the bullet straight as a streak of light just 
where you aim. 

Choice of three grips: Regular, Perfect 
Western Walnut. 
Three Booklets—One or All Free on Request 

“A”—Firearms; “‘B”—Bicycles; “‘C”—Motorcycles. 

If your dealer hasn’t in stock the i you 


particular model 
want, send us his name and address. We wi 
¢ will supply you 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
129 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 


Drop it, kick it, * 


AUTOMATIC 


combine accuracy and 
dependability, and are 
moderately priced. 


le Barrel uns 
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She would have noted that he started to’ 


say, ‘‘What’s been going on at all thoge) 


lessons that you haven’t learned one piece ' 


to play?” 


She would have noted that he did not 
finish his sentence, but began to think, to | 


study her, to-watch her. ; 


| But she was thinking of Dwight, ani of. 
how cruel it was that she could not be with | 


him. She was writhing in green anguish | 


at the thought that he was with his wife. 


She was wondering if his wife were clutch- | 


ing at him. 


By the same token, Dwight was com: | 


muning with her in spirit when he ought | @ 
to have noted that his wife was staring) 


at him in a most peculiar way. If he had 
had his wits about him, he would have 
realized that, when she asked him if it, 


looked like rain when he came in, he had | 4 


answered hazily, 

| “*¥és; Clara.’” 
Esther’s very silence ought to have 

struck him as unusual. And when, at 

length, she spoke again, he. should have 


caught the uneasy intonation in her voice” 


when she asked him for money and he 
said he had none. He was so besotted 
that, when she said, 

‘Have you got your money from Mr. 
Brenlon yet?” he shook his head indif- 
ferently. ‘‘Have you sent them your bill 
yet?” 

And he answered, 

““Yes—no—I forget.” 

His wife’s knitting-needles ceased fenc- 
ing for a moment as she abruptly realized 
that Mrs. Brenlon’s first name was Clara. 
She remembered the slip of his tongue on 
that name a few minutes before. She put 
one and one together. 

Dwight would have noted that his 
wife’s jowls were as grim as a bulldog’s, 
and her eyes as surly, if he had looked at 
her. But he was not looking at her much 
nowadays. It shamed him to regard her, 
and he found no excuse for himself in her 
lack of attractiveness. He felt that he 
ought to have been all the truer to her 
since she could not entice the love that 
was her due. 

He was a very miserable man, and Mrs. 
Brenlon a very miserable woman, as was 
their due. 

It sounds cynical, but is perhaps factual, 
that, if they had taken their love a little 
less earnestly, it would have worn itself 
out and they would have gone separate 
ways, or they would have accepted it as a 
permanent emotion and set about render- 
ing it legitimate by the drastic but legal 
methods of divorce-surgery. 

In a frenzy of remorse, however, Mrs 
Brenlon resolved to put a check on her 
own life, to take into her home somebody 
who would serve asa duenna. There was 
a poor relation of her husband’s, a niece, 
whose mother asked Brenlon to take 
into his home and let her work out 
her board while she went to school. 
Brenlon refused, but Clara grasped this 
opportunity in the belief that it was an 
offering of help from heaven. “lf heaven 
selected the rescuing messenger, it made 

‘a poor choice, for Hannah Mullett was a 
pest about the house, as devoted and as 
attentive as a gnat, and just as wel- 
come. 

She was ideal as a chaperon, for she 
kept hanging about the parlor when the 


professor gave his lessons. There was no 
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What would you call such a man? 


—A man who drove his automobile with 
the top down in a pouring rain? 


Isn’t he deserving of the same name if he 
neglects to puton Weed Tire Chains when 
roads and pavements are wet and slippery? 


What do you call such a man? 


Write it on the line below and mail it 
to him or to us. 


ia AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated 
BRIDGEPORT \@// CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


‘ GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Portland, Ore., San Francisco 
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TRAVELING GOODS 


EOPLE sometimes say that they “hate to live ina 
trunk.” A confession about their choice of trunks! 


Get a Belber Wardrobe—and for all practical 
purposes, you are equipped with a clothes’ closet 
and dresser combined. No waste of time hunting 
for lost articles. No irritation. Nothing mussed— 
nothing dis-arranged. Everything fresh, unwrinkled 
and in its place. 

For convenience, value and metropolitan style, 
remember this name “Belber.” 


It is the name of the largest makers of fine Lug- 
gage in the world today. 


The people who know how to give you the full 
use of every inch of space in your trunk or bag. 

The people who make Luggage as good inside as 
it looks outside. And this is important since the 
value of Luggage is in the things you can’t see. 


The better dealers in your city are showing Belber 
Wardrobe Trunks, Bags and Suit-Cases. 


If you should have any difficulty in finding Belber 
Traveling Goods, write us for name of nearest dealer. 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG CO., Phila., Pa. 
Sales Offices and Factories: 


New York Philadelphia Woodbury,N.J. Pittsburgh 
Chicago Oshkosh, Wis. Minneapolis San Francisco 
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‘could meet: They agreed that they must 


telling when she would drop in. They 
never knew when she was there. 

The ironic result of Clara’s summons ty 
Hannah was that Hannah drove the mad. 
dened lovers to the ultimate insanity 9 
arranging a trysting-place outside. They 
met after dark once or twice, but the 
nights were chill, the streets frequen 
and the little park too well lighted to enter 
together. 

Dwight’s complex excuses for be 
away from home interested his wife in. 
tensely, and, never dreaming how far the 
affair had gone, she determined to put an 
end to it before it went too far. 

To her cold, businesslike soul, the 
amazing plan suggested itself of taking 
the injured husband into partnership with 
her. She telephoned to Mr. Brenlon, 
ordered a bottle of Seler’s Specific, and 
asked him to bring it up himself. This 
puzzled nim, but she said darkly, 

“If you know what’s good for you, 
you'll bring it- yourself.” 

He did. He found her alone, and she 
quenched his curiosity without delay. She 
told him of her suspicions. 

He could not share them. The evi- 
dence she presented was indeed of the 
flimsiest. He trusted his wife too pro- 
foundly to accept the first accusation 
against her without complete corrobora- 
tion. When Mrs. McKittrick proposed 
that a trap be laid for the sinners, he 
rejected the plan with cold indignation. 
Then Mrs. McKittrick said: 

“All right, if you don’t believe me, 
keep your eyes open—that’s all. If any- 
thing goes wrong, you can’t say I didn’t 
warn you.” 

All Mrs. McKittrick did was to inject 
a poison of misery in Brenlon’s heart. He 
watched his wife with sorrowful eyes. 
The more he studied her, the more he 
loved her, the more fantastic it seemed to 
think of her as a wanton traitress. If she 
were guilty, he felt sorry for her, felt that 
she was not to blame, but himself. He 
absolved her in advance. 

Mrs. McKittrick kept her counsel, and 
continued to add each item she observed 
to the total of her suspicions. She, too, 
studied her husband, but with the eyes 
of a prosecuting attorney. It was her 
nature (which she could no more help than 
Brenlon his) to believe everybody guilty 
until proved innocent, and then to be un- 
convinced. 

By and by, of course, the guilty oe 
disclosed their guilt. If they had had 
more brains, they would not have fallen 
in love in the first place, or would have 
taken steps to break the habit before it 
fastened them together. : 

Lacking the brains to be intelligent, it 
was natural that they should soon be 
putting their folly into writing, and next 
be leaving the writing about. Ff 

When Hannah’s interference with theit 
communion had driven them frantic, they 
cast about for some place where they 


be together for a while, if only to bid each 
other a genuine farewell. : 

As McKittrick looked back upon this 
phase of tneir history from the aloofness 
of the aftermath, he shook his head in 
stupefaction at the folly of it. 

“What a fool I was! What fools we 
were!” 

What commonplaces these comments 
are!. How different the maelstrom looks 
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HOTE 
PENNSYLVANIZ 


Opposite Pennsylvania Terminal New York 


and a Good Disposition 


The thing that keeps the hotel man watching out for his p’s and q’s 


is human nature. 


Equipment—however elaborate or well thought out—and machinery 
and luxurious furnishings and ingenious comfort-devices areall appreciated 
by travelers; but they’re all forgotten when some human part of the 
machinery—some employee, and usually some way-down subordinate— 
makes the wrong sort of human contact with one of our guests. 


That, of course, is the big reason why 
two hotels may be practically alike in 
size and equipment, and yet as different 
word is permissible, as two people o 
the same weight and height can be. 
Hotels are a lot like people in “dis- 
position”, when you come to think of it. 


We think a great deal of the per- 
fection of our capiammen, Take the 
Pennsylvania’s telephone system, for 
instance—with its 3340 phones, 200 
telautographs, a staff of a hundred and 
ten people, and the largest private-ex- 
change switchboard you'll find any- 
where, Every part of the telephone 
service which we can control within the 
hotel is set up as perfectly as the best 
brains of che telephone business could 
make it; and the money it cost is shock- 
ing to think of. Yet, if the voice that 
comes to the over his wire isn’t 
tuned just right, or if the brain behind 
the voice or stupid or indifferent, 
the whole elaborate equipment is, for 
that transaction, inferior or “rotten.” 


That’s the human-nature side of it. 


But this is what I’m getting at: you 
can depend upon it that when we put 
that sort of almost-perfect machinery 
into our hotels, we aren’t going to be 
lax about the kind of human beings we 
turn it over to. You can be sure that 
in any Statler-operated hotel the man- 

ent is doing its best all the time to 
see that the human element is kept as 
carefully up to par as the equipment. 
We want every guest to be “ ed” 
like the intelligent, reasoning, fair- 
minded being he is (and practically all 
our guests are all those things); and if 
you, Jenwniting any of our hotels, 
ever fail to get the sort of treatment 
we want you to have, the manager of 
that hotel wants to know it—and he’ll 
do something about it, too.. . 

By the ~ T’ve often asked busi- 
ness men (I especially enjoy asking 
salesmen) how if they 
had to do ninety percent of their busi- 
ness with men who have just finished 
anight’s ride in a Pullman, or who 
are hungry, or both at once. That’s 
how the hotel man gets to know 


something about human nature. 


Hotel Pennsylvania, with its 2200 
rooms, 2200 baths, is the largest 
hotel in the world—built and oper- 
ated for discriminating travelers who 
want the best there is. 


Associated with it are the four 
Hotels Statler in Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit and St. Louis; and each of 
these five hotels makes reservations 


for all the others. All ha 


baths, circulating icewater and other 
unusual conveniences in every room. 
An entire block of ground in Buffalo 
, has just been for a new 
ve private Hotel Statler. 
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An important part of the manage- 
ment of the Bell System is to keep 
the public informed concerning all 
matters relating to the telephone. 

We consider this an essential part 
of our stewardship in the operation 
of this public utility. It is due not 
only the 130,000 shareholders, but 
it is due the whole citizenship of 
the country. 


We have told you of new inven- 
tions toimprove service, of the growth 
of service, of problems involved in 
securing materials, employing and 
training workers, of financing new 
developments, and of rates necessary 
to maintain service. 

You have been taken into our 
(a) AMERICAN 


7 


Policy 


The Puli: 


confidence as to what we are doing, 
how we do it, why we do it. You 
have been told of our efforts to meet 
unusual conditions; of how we have 
bent every energy to provide service 


in the face of storms, floods, fires. 


It is an enormous task today to 
provide adequate service in the face 
of shortage of workers, raw mate- 
rials, manufacturing production and 
transportation. 

Nevertheless the service of the 
Bell System has been improved and 
extended this year. Over 350,000 
new stations have been put into 
operation. And the loyal workers 
of the Bell System are establishing 
new records for efficiency and will 
establish new records for service. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 


Home Study Course in 


SPANISH 


Salesmen, Bookkeepers, Clerks, Stenographers, 
can increase their earning power thru a knowledge 
of Commercial Spanish. The South American field, 
now opening up on a tremendous scale, offers splen- 
did inducements to men and women who understand 
Spanish. The LaSalle Home Training Course gives 
you a mastery of Spanish in a surprisingly short 
time. Instruction can be carried on during your 
spare time without interference with regular work. 
Every week you let hours slip away in which you 
could easily learn Spanish and qualify for a respon- 
sible position with some large American exporting 
firm desirous of increasing their Latin-American 
business. Write for catalog completely describing 
our Home Study Plan and the opportunities open to 
those having a knowledge of Commercial Spanish, 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1055-S,Chicago 
“The Largest Business Training Institution in the World” 


No Rats By Sunday 
On Thursday scatter small bits of “Rough 
On Rats” mixed with chopped meat about 
the place; on Friday mix dampened oatmeal 
and “‘Rough On Rats”; Saturday chopped 
ham with “Rough Qn Rats” will get all 
that are left. Sunday comes but rats and 
mice are gone. Change of bait fools the 
pests, Get “Rough On Rats” at drug and 
general stores, Write for booklet—Ending 
Insts and Mice’’, sent free to you. 
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from the center of it and from the rocks 
it has dashed us against! ee 
When Dwight, after the most comp 
cated reconnoissances and maneuvers, al 
ranged the meeting at the hotel, and nos 
ing happened to interrupt it or thwart 
terrific success, it was inevitable that tha 
should gamble again with fate. 
Before he left his house for his 


next day. He wrote the number of ita 
a bit of paper so that he might put it ig 
Clara’s palm when they shook hangam 
Hannah met him at the door and put of 
her hand; he shifted the note to his ieim 
hand before he took hers. She was gm 
her way to the grocery, she said; and 
went on down the steps and away. 

He forgot to give Clara the memoriam 
dum, because he could tell her withom 
danger. When he reached home, he pull 
the pellet out with his watch, and 
not see it when it fell to the floor. Es 
found it the next day when she swept. 

It was all she needed. When Dwi 
told her that he would not be at home 
day, she said nothing—to him. She went 
to the police and talked to the chief 
When he had verified her suspicions bya 
little scout-work, she marched on the 
Mansion House. As Queen Eleanor, in 
the legend, entered the bower of the Fair 
Rosamond, so Mrs. McKittrick went 
after Mrs. Brenlon in the maze of the 
Mansion House. 


VI 


DwicHt McKurrtrick, in his hiding- 
place, read over and over again the ac 
count of his tragedy and found it all farce, 
grotesque, burlesque. 

The deeds that passion had sublimated, 
in the rich gloom of intrigue, became, in 
the flash-light of the police, cheap hugger- 
mugger. There is a poison called sub- 
limate— corrosive sublimate. 

By a coincidence less striking than it 
seemed, the same newspaper contained 
a brief account of a love-wreck that 
resembled his. This mockery of a romance 
was summed up in a press despatch 
stuffed av/2y in a corner of an inside page. 
It told of a girl named Annie Clemm, who 
had worked as an extra in a moving 
picture studio, and became infatuated 
with a minor screen-light, who 2322 
her. She had tried to ena cer woes Wi 
a dose of corrosive sutlimate, but an alk 
too-ready doctor had heard her groans 
and come io the rescue, if rescue were 
the word. He had administered the white 
of an egg as an emetic, and supplemented ~ 
this with a stomach-pump. The epitaph 
of this idyl was the four words: “The 
girl will recover.” 

But what would she recover? 

Dwight McKittrick’s soul was full of 
vomit. Love had administered a sweet 
lethal poison, and the law had admin 
istered a stomach-pump. 

There would have been a certain dignity? 
to the conclusion of his voyage on Me} 
forbidden lagoon if he had been shot dead 
or perished in a glorious storm. There 
would have been a noble horror for his 
crime. But now there was only public 
ridicule. He realized that this is, after all, 
the sharpest peril love affords. Its eter 
danger is laughter. : 

He sighed to himself, “This will be @ 
lesson to me.” And his sigh broke Intoy 
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An overloaded car, like the one on the left, 
és one of the shortest cuts to tire trouble, 
Each size of tire is designed to carry a cere 
tain load at a certain air pressure, ; 


Any good tire dealer will be glad to tell 
you the proper size and pressure for your 
car. Itis well to use oversize tires on cars 
that are often overloaded. 


Some Feople seem 

OTHING is surer small coterie, not atallrep- to greater care in tire selec- 
ding. than this—that the resentative ofthe motoring fion. 
ea: man who bets public. Firm in the belief that 
a” against the informed opin- Not every motorist of the more they know about 
ated, ion of the tire users of this whom he takes advantage tires, the quicker they will 
foal country is going to Jose. always finds it out imme- come to quality. 
sub- The average American diately. a ee 
ail motorist is essentially prac- But the time it takes for 
\ined tical He may get off the motorists generally to com- Back of the Jegitimate 
bes track now and then. plete their tire education is ealer who sells legitimate 
atch But always you will find growing less and less every tires stand all the weight 
pi him going right in the season. and influence and respon- 
ings end. * " * sibility of the United 
ated States Rubber Company— 
ee The United States Rub- the /argest and most experi- 
alle The trouble with the ire ber Company has always enced organization of its 
ved responsible type of tire stood for a wider spread of kind in the world. 
rite dealer is that he allowshis tire knowledge among Go to him when you /j 
oa ideas of his customers to be motorists. want a tire. For that way 
The bred in an atmosphere of Doing everything it —and that way only—lies 

distrust and fostered by a could to encourage them economy. 

ll of 
States Tires 
the 
United States Rubber Company 
aul, aN 
Rubber Organization im the World thirty five Branches 
into. 


Tire Knowledge Spreadin 


Faster 
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The Rittenhouse 
Pittsburgh 
Jordan's Tea Room in 
this beautiful location 
ts filled with McLean 
Good Fiztures. - 


LIVE IDEAS 
FOR YOUR 
IRE 
DIRECT FROM OTHER STORES 


» 1920 It 


“STEPPING our» 


The Union Arc.de 
Pitisburgh 
Good Buildings, Good Con- 
corns, Good Fiztures. 
J. H. Matthews has proved 

the wisdom of this trio 


This Magazine Will Help 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 
We are prepared to make im- 
mediate delivery on all Good 
Fixtures. rite for terms. 


Section of McLean 
Units No. 1340 and 
No. 1200, showing the 
careful construction 
and excellent display 
possibilities. 


The Snug Seat Table 
with plate glass top is 
the most efficient furni- 
ture in the business. 
Increase seating 50%— 
display 100% — attrac- 


tiveness and ease im 
serving 50%. Write for 
catalog. 


You Make Money 


iB you own a store or contemplate going into the 

business, you need “Good Fixtures.” This 
wonderful little monthly magazine just bristles with 
helpful hints for increased business and more rapid 
turnovers. 


FREE—No Strings 


It is absolutely free—sent to any storekeeper in 
America on request. It is a magazine for live mer- 
chants—and it’s filled with the views and interviews 
of live merchants. It is not worth less—but more, 
because it is the official organ of the W. B. McLean 
Mfg. Company. It tells you how wise, good dis- 
play has increased the business of McLean users 
25% to 100%. It tells you how you can increase 
your business. 


Send us your name and address. You will not 
obligate yourself in any way. You will get interest- 
ing, instructive reading every month that will help 
you in many ways. Don’t put it off. Write today. 


And ask for our large, complete catalog of good 
store fixtures when you write. It explains in de- 
tail, how you can improve your store at little cost 
and large profit. It gives exact information how to 
select, order, and set-up the right business getting 
units for your store. It is an excellent reference 
book. Write for it. 


W. B. MCLEAN MFG. COMPANY 
3039 Bigelow Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GOOD STORE FIXTURES 
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a gufiaw of miserable self-mockery, for 
he remembered the story of the Negro who 
was asked if he had any last words fp 
say before the gallows-trap was sp 
and said, ‘‘This will be a lesson to me.” 
Life and love had lessoned Dwigh, 
McKittrick, but, as usual, just a littl 
too late. All his sublime was so inter. 
woven with ridiculous that he could no 
tell which was which. Everything about 
life seemed to be both and neither, 
Staring at the pitiful, beautiful face of 
his Clara, who was not his and was now the 
world’s latest joke, he sobbed, or laughed 
(or both or neither), 
‘Well, isn’t life simply subliculous?” 
There was nobody there to answer him 
or to correct him. 


Star-Dust 


(Continued from page 64) 


to clear her desk of an accumulation of 
loose ends. 

In spite of herself, an extraordinary dé 
pression, low as storm-clouds, was gather- 
ing over the excitation whipped up 
Trieste’s acceptance of Zoé. 

The tight squeeze of a lump was gather. 
ing in her throat. Finally, she laid her 
cheek to the desk, and cried a little pool 
of her unaccountable melancholy onto the 
glassed surface. 

Bruce Visigoth found her so, although, at 
his entrance, she sprang from the mound 
of her: misery, violently simulating affairs 
at a lower drawer. 

“Hello!” he cried, then, eying her 
crumped cheek and the lane of tears: “Ah, 
I say now! Come, come; this won’t do. 
What’s up?” 

She rubbed her bare hand furiously 
across the ravages of her sharp depression. 

“Nothing. I—I guess I’m blue,” she 
said, in a half-laugh. “Something won- 
derful has happened to Zoé, and I-it’s 
made me so happy I’m blue. That’s it— 
so—happy—I’m blue.” 

“What is the wonderful thing?” 

She told him. 

It was then he caught her hands. 

“Lily, marry me! Make it possible! 
Don’t let the years lead you into a blind 
alley. You are bound inevitably to losea 
child like Zoé—to life. That’s why you 
are so unaccountably blue, Lily; the writ 
ing is on the wall.” : 

“No!” she cried, piunging past him, 
her hat in hand and her throat now 4 
cave of the winds for her unreleased sobs 
“The years have brought me Zoé. Shes 
my fulfilment. You can’t frighten me— 
life cannot take her from me. 1’m net 
afraid—only, I can’t bear anything te 
night, least of all, from you-—— ip 

“Lily, you’re not——’ 

Lat go! 1’mall right—only tired- 
that’s all. Terribly—terribly—tired. 

She was presently on her homeward 
way, walking swiftly, almost, it we 
seem, a little madly, through a May 
evening that hung as thinly as one thick 
ness of a veil. 

At Seventy-second Street, she veered 
suddenly and rather unaccountably 
Riverside Drive and down into a ledge @ 
park that dips like a terrace to the Hudson 
River. 

An asphalt walk led in festoons from 
high parky nooks that sheltered couples, 


Cos? 
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NATURE'S WAY 
er him 
and lovel s a Masterpiece i lo 
young ly face 1s a lerprece in two colors 
jon ‘at HIS e nature's invariable recipe _ effect of health and vitality. La Dorine skin is a matter of such importance that 
for beauty. The two colors comes in four colors: Blanche, Naturelle. we have prepared for your assistance a 
ry de. may be the pink and cream of _ Rosee and Rachel; the rouges in a wide — small booklet, ‘‘ What is your coloring?” 
rat her- the English girl or the golden number of shades of which Rouge Bru- showing seven distinct types of beauty. 
up by & olive and warm crimson of a daughter of nette, Rouge Framboise, Rouge Blondore and recommending the correct rotting 
wine the tropics, but however the tints may and Rose des Blondes meet practically tion of compactes for each type. If you 
‘d het vary there are always two, and always every requirement. With these powders and will send us a description of your hair, 
pes perfectly harmonized. It is only when rouges practically every womancan match eyes and coloring with 25c. in stamps pia 
to the youth is fading or the radiance of health the tones of her skin and treat hercom- will send you two miniature compactes 
diminishes =p : single tone can correctly plexion intelligently in nature's own way. one of La Dorine and one of Dorin’s 
igh, 7 vc tee. oring of a young and Rouge, along with a copy of the booklet- 
The q) fe These miniature compactes will be selec- 
1ca k ted to correspond with the description 
which tks send us. will find them particu- 
. i 
Ah le f rly convenient for the hand bag. For 
ey ress l 0 ECLECLION 10c. in stamps we will send samples of one 
is affected by fatigue, harsh winds or a Dorin and one Rouge en poudre. This 
riously humid atmosphere, and however beautiful Selection of the correct shades of powder _will enable you to make a careful study 
ession, | 2 Woman may be she must at times assist d i i i 
IEEE lias io peeseeviryg the’ delicate text and rouge to harmonize with each of your coloring and to choose the tones 
end celoring of her ure other and with the natural tones of the best adapted to your individual type. 
[it's But this must be done in nature's way. 
’sit— § Practically every woman who values her sae) Be 
appearance recognizes the necessity of a oh 
good powder, and most women are care- NS i 
ful to match their powder as nearly as as voy 
ssible! § Possible to the natural color of the skin. edt se 
blind A frequent error is that only one of the 
losea § Natural tones is matched. The powder 
y you harmonizes with the lighter tones of the 
writs face—the white or pink, the pale or 
o deeper coloring, but the warmer tones are 
Pr : omitted altogether. If the powder is of 
pe correct tint and good quality it will give 
She is the desired delicate bloom to the com- 
a plexion, but the face will still lack the 
nm net and glow which nature intended. 
DORIN Pp 
ARIS 
1 Natures fale | 
eward Dorin's Compactes—les Dorines and labels of Dorin’s Compactes, but no one 
weuld the various Rouges—are from the ateliers has yet succeeded in reproducing the 
May é € of Dorin of Paris, whose toilet preparations exquisite texture of the compactes, their 
thick- are used by the most exacting women all adhesive quality, or the natural tints 
over the world. There are many imita- which match nature’s own so perfectly. 
However unusual her complexion may be, tors, in many countries, of the convenient For your protection, see that the words 
yet # every woman may match perfectly the form, the size and general appearance of “DORIN, PARIS” are on every box 
va two tones of her skin in Dorin's Compactes OF 
udson “a ne = delicate compact pow- Convenient hand bag size, rouge or powder, 50c. Large dressing table size $1.00 
or the lighter tones, and Dorin’s Kindly address samp) booklet with stamps in to “Dori is,” 
uples, warmer color which add so much to the’ FF. R. ARNOLD & CO. Importers Dept. C, 5 W. 22d St. New York 
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“Dad Uses It!” 


ND it’s safe for the children as well. 


It’s the best thing in the world for tired 
and aching muscles — for strained liga- 
ments. It’s a pleasant, effective, antiseptic 


liniment. 


It can be rubbed into open 


wounds, with a cleansing and healing effect. 


It makes the finest kind of a rubdown after 
strenuous exercise, restoring instant vigor to over- 
taxed ligaments. It should be in every locker and 


in every home where men and women 
work or play — where children are 
susceptible to the bumps and bruises 


of childhood. 


For it’s the Famous 


Absorbine 


A liniment agreeable to use; not 
greasy; of a pleasant odor but pow- 
erfui in its effect— 

An antiseptic deadly to infection 
germs, yet absolutely non-poisonous; 
a purely vegetable product expertly 


compounded. 


$1.25 at your druggist’s or sent 
post-paid. A liberal trial bottle 
will be mailed on receipt of ten 


cents in stamps. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 


66 TEMPLE STREET 
Spring field, Mass. 
344 St. Paul St , Montreal 


and 
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down to the water-slapped edge of docks, 
where the tidey surf had a thick, inartign. 
late lisp, as if what it had to say might 
only be comprehended from the under gids 

At cne of the lowermost curves of fhe 
walk, the width of a brace of 
tracks between, a coal-dock jutted og 
into the river. Across these forbidden 
tracks, indeed, as if they did not exist, 
Lily wandered. 

At the last inch of dock, so that the 
water licked up at her shoes, Lily stood 
poised. Not, it is true, with the divers 
blade-thrust of arms, but rather the mm 
skilled, the indeterminate movement of one 
vaguely prompted from the unfathomable 
places of the heart. 

It was upon that move that something, 
a terrifying restraint, laid hold of Lilys 
jangling nerve-ends. 

“Hey there—none o’ that to-night!” 

A dockman’s hand, hairy as an Airedale, 
had her by the arm, and somewhere at her 
brow, cooling it, the fine hand of Brige 
Visigoth, pressing her against him, and, 
at that touch, Lily’s hysteria shot up 
like a geyser. 

“Don’t!” she screamed, and would have 
struggled for the edge except for the two 
firm hands now pressing her arms to her 
sides. 

“Lily, for God’s sake, get held of your 
self!” 

“Let me go! Let me go 

“Aw, no; we don’t leggo. It’s a good 
stroke we both happened to spy you at the 
same minute. There’s nothin’ gives strength 
like a spell of the craziness. You'd ’a’ 
jumped me alone, sure!” 

“No! No! It wasn’t that—God, not 
that! Tell me, Bruce; it wasn’t that?” 

“Of course it wasn’t, Lily.” 

“That’s what they all say once they git 
their senses jerked back. Come in here, 
and pull yourself together, girl, or I'll call 
an ambulance or a patrol, suiting your 
pleasure.” 

“Let me go, you! I won’t stand it 
God, I must have been mad! Bruce, you 
tell him, please—it wasn’t—that!” 

“You’re wrong, old man. Here—take 
this for your trouble, but this young Wo- 
man is my sister. We walked out hereto 
gether.” 

Quieted suddenly to the merest timbre 
of insolence, the cld man shambled off. 

“Sure!” he said, far too knowingly. 
“Sure!” And faded shaggily, impt 
dently into darkness. ; 

Bruce Visigoth took Lily home in a taxr 
cab. At her door, she broke her shamed 
silence. 

“You understand, Bruce, it wasnt 
anything—like that. Ii must have beet 
nerves—tiredness—but recthing, 
that you think it was. That old man 
was wrong. You must uncerstand—fer 
her sake—it wasn’t that.” : 

“Of course it wasn’t Lily.” His voie 
drained off, as if from exhaustion. 

But for years, like a wound whose 
jagged lips were slow to close, the memory 
of this night lay palpitating between them 


Now comes the strongest drama m 
this remarkebly dramatic story. 
Life proves to Lily that we cannot - 
run away, that it will always cate 
up with us. She comes to the great 
est climax. -The manner in which 
she meets it makes the November 
instalment of Star-Dust absorbing- 
ly interesting. 
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. two PROPER SHAMPOOING is what makes beautiful hair. It 
> her pomee out all the real life, lustre, natural wave and color, 
ee and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 
bps i Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to 
4 r keep it beautiful, but it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordi- 

good all shampoos Mary. soap. 
t the ON We Warns mor, The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, 
~~ \ | makes the hair brittle and ruins it. This is why leading 

7 : superior. motion picture stars, theatrical people and discriminating 
women use 
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take | Pe This clear, pure and entirely greaseless product 
wo- cannot possibly injure, and does not dry the scalp 
e to- a pe WME looking its best, and is or make the hair brittle, no matter how often you 
eS use it. Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the 
nbre au hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply moisten the 
hair with water and rub it in. It makes an abun- 
igh ‘ ’ dance of rich, creamy lather, which rinses out 

y : oe we easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, dand- 
npu- ruff and excess oil. 

The hair dries quickly and evenly. and has the [i 
taxi- appearance of being much thicker and heavier +f 
med pan it is. It leaves the scalp soft and the hair |#iji- 

VY : fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and _ fluffy, a3 
asn’t = wavy and easy to do up. as) 
been You can get MULSIFIED COCOA- 
NUT OIL SHAMPOO at any dru 
man store. A 4ounce bottle shoul 
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Mai d'or new and 
delightful fragrance cre- 
ated by the master perfum- 
er, Vivaudou. 


Alluring in its charm, 
Mai d'or brings to you the 
wonderfully preserved fra- 
grance of Spring flowers. 


Whether it be talc, toilet 
water or perfume, Mai d'or 
always offers you comfort 
and the charm of nature's 
blossoms. 


Toilet Water . 
Perfume, $2.00 and 


Send 25¢ to Vivaudou, Inc., New York, for a generous sample of Mai d’or pertume 
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PARIS NEW YORK 
VIVAUDOUS latest - 
triumph of fragrance 
Ma ‘Clk 
| | (Solden MayDays) 
A A | 
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Michigan Boulevard, Chicuge 


“More Than 
A Spat” 
HERE’S a wonderfully satisfying smartness —a delight in feeling 
properly dressed for the occasion and the weather —- that goes with 
Tweedies. None of the careless-fitting faults of “just spats”— for 
Tweedies are super-spats. 
You buy them for appearance and they pay you back in comfort — ankle 
freedom—warmth and absolute fit. And you may wear year-round 
oxfords if you wish. 
5 WEEDIE The perfect fit with the slender ankle effect — the way they hold 
-|BoolopD. forward, hug the instep — and cling at the heel, permitting no 
ite... wrinkle at the back and the absence of unsightly buckles are all 


| 


original Tweedie features. 
Identify Tweedies by this 


— — The lighter pastel shades of Lichen, Ash, Biscuit and Clay of 
, Worumbo Wul-Buk cloth in nine-inch Tweedies will be the smart 
thing this fall. Ask for Tweedies by nume at your favorite shop. 


Copyrignt 1920—Tweedie Boot Top Co. 


weedie Boot Top Com 
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Seem At the beginning of an unusually busy dav, 
Miss Ostriche slips on her 73 Veil— 
, the French Veil with the slender elastic edge. 


On a shopping 
tour the dainty 


Veil is a de- 
light —so com- 
fortable—so 
chic It adds a 
touch of Paris 
to her costume. 


At luncheon Miss Ostriche slips the 
Veil up under her nose 
and sips her tea in comfort. No fuss- 
7 A ing with- knots or pins. 


Off for the studio, still wearing her dainty 
Pat. No. 120. Price 25c. Many 
exquisite patterns at all drug and department 
stores. Prices 10c. 25c and 50c. 


COMPANY. 222 
Also Importers of 
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Squaring Mr. Turkeltaub 


(Continued from page 21) 


to Wasserbauer’s new restaurant, his shoes 
were in a shocking condition, while his 
trousers were soaked almost up to his knees. 
So that, when he encountered Louis Was- 
serbauer, who stood just inside the doorway 
clad in a brand-new suit of evening clothes, 
it was not until he had perfunctorily wished 
Louis Mazel and Brocha in his new restau- 
rant that Louis recognized him for a guest 
and not an employee. 

It cannot be said that Louis Wasser- 
bauer’s greeting was at all cordial. 

“Was you looking for somebody?” he 
inquired frigidly. 

“What do you mean—was I ‘looking for 
somebody’?” Abe demanded. “TI have got 
it here a table reserved for myself and 
guests.” 

“And what is the name, please?” 

Abe stared at Louis. 

“After twenty-five years’ eating your 
poison day in and day out, do I got to 
tell you my name yet?” he said. 

“Your name I know,” Louis replied, 
disregarding the reference to his late 
cuisine. ‘‘But if you would be so good 
and tell me the names of your guests, I 
would send word to them that you are 
waiting out here to see them.” 

“Send word nothing! Show me my 
table, and I would go right in.” 

“Not in them clothes you wouldn’t,” 
Louis declared. ‘Seemingly you ain’t 
read the admission-cards.” 

He reached into the breast-pocket of 
his new coat and pulled out a card which, 
in neatly engraved characters, bore the 
following inscription: 


CHEZ PAILLARD 
A Restaurant of Distinction 


Cuisine SoIGNEE SERVICE DE LUXE 


The management has the honor to invite 


to attend the opening of its new premises on 
the evening of February fifth. 


Evening Dress 


He thrust it at Abe and despatched one 
of the hat-check boys for Abe’s guests. 
They arrived just as Abe had finished tear- 
ing the card into small bits. 

“Schnorrer!” he cried, flinging the frag- 
ments in Wasserbauer’s face. ‘‘ Bluffeker! 
Ganvers from us a hundred dollars like it 
would be buttons already, and we should 
go to work and wear dress suits to get 
robbed in yet! His own name ain’t good 
enough for him neither; so he calls him- 
self ‘Tchezz.’ A Frencher he becomes. 
Meshummed!” He appealed to B. Turkel- 
taub. ‘“‘Can you imagine this?” he said. | 
“He wouldn’t let me in because I ain’t in’ 
a dress suit.” 

In view of the circumstances, however, 
that B. Turkeltaub had spent over an 
hour arraying himself for what Milton 

mston had assured him was going to 

a most fashionable occasion, Abe 
received no sympathy whatever. 

“He's right,” Turkeltaub said, and, as 
he was wearing an evening suit that had 
been made for him in 1907, when he 
Weighed twenty pounds less than even in 


Present dinnerless condition, the feel-- 


ing of suffocation it induced made him 
twice as indignant as Wasserbauer. ‘‘He’s 
dead right. Everybody is wearing dress 
suits; why shouldn’t you?” 

Here Milton Winston further compli- 
cated the situation for Abe. 

“That’s a fine note—ain’t it?” Milton 
said. ‘Asks us to dinner, shows up half an 
hour late, and then he ain’t dressed!” 

“You don’t say so!” Abe retorted. 
‘Since when was people from Sarachuse 
such ticklers for etiquette. ‘Ain’t dressed,’ 
he says. I suppose if some one in Sara- 
chuse shows up after sunset without a 
dress suit on, he’s practically naked, I 
suppose.” 

“You'd better be careful what you are 
talking, Potash,” Turkeltaub warned him. 
“We didn’t come here to get insulted.” 

“Who is trying to insult you?” Abe 
demanded. ‘All I am saying is that an 
old feller like you——” 

“That’ll do, Potash,” Turkeltaub said. 
“Which I only come here because I thought 
it would be a chance that you and Perl- 
mutter should give an explanation of 
ycurself and maybe we could let bygones 
be bygones, y’understand, but now I 
wouldn’t buy another dollar’s worth of 
goods from you, not if you was the only 
manufacturer of medium-price garments in 
the world.” 

“Don’t do me no favors, Mr. Turkel- 
taub,” Abe said. “For three years we 
got along without your account, and we 
could get along a little longer yet.” He 
paused at the door for a parting shot. 
“And as for this here buyer of yours,” he 
concluded, “ke don’t care how many 
stickers he loads you up with, just so 
long as the garment manufacturers shows 
him a good time.” He flashed a farewell 
glare at Milton Winston. “Lounge 
Lizzie!” he said, and threw himself so 
violently into a compartment of the 
revolving dcor that he made two entire 
round trips before he was able to escape 
into the street. 

“Well, Winston,” Turkeltaub said, “I 
guess we'd better get our hats and go.” 

“Wait a minute, gentlemen,” Wasser- 
bauer said. “The table is engaged for 
Mr. Perlmutter and two guests. So go in- 
side and order your Cinner.” 

“Sure, sure!’ Winston agreed. “Let’s 
do that, Mr. Turkeltaub.” 

“Just sign the check, and I will send it 
round to Potash & Perlmutter,” Wasser- 
bauer assured them. 

Turkeltaub hesitated, but only for a 
moment. 5 

“And suppose they wouldn’t pay it?” 
ke asked. 

“Then I weuld let you know,” Wasser- 
bauer replied, “and you could mail me a 
check for it.” ' 

“Much obliged,” Turkeltaub said, and 
a mement later he and Winston followed 
their late hcst through the revolving door. 
They had hardly emerged from the shelter 
of the awning when tkey were accosted by 
a tall, determined-lcoking female who 
was none other than Mrs. Polatchek. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” she said, “but 
all I ask is ycu should give us a trial.” 

She thrust a card into Turkeltaub’s 
hand, who suspected anything that. any 
comparative stranger in New York would 
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The Enduring Beauty 
of 
Rock of Ages Granite 


Time and the elements can no more change the rugged cenotaph 
of ROCK OF AGES GRANITE than they can change the rock 
bound hills from which it is quarried. 


Gray in color and fine in texture, ROCK OF AGES GRANITE 
adds distinctive beauty to any memorial, public or private— 
a beauty which makes the monument a stronghold of tender 
memory and a shrine for generations yet unborn. 


Your task of selecting a suitable tribute to the departed 
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suspect, and glanced immediately at the 
printing it bore. It read as follows: 


MRS. SARAH KLINGENSTEIN’S 
Strictly Vienna Kosher Lunch-Room 
and Restaurant 


SrxTH AVENUE AND ForTY-FOURTH STREET 
For twenty-five years with Louis Wasserbauer 


Wasserbauer Cooking with Courteous Service 


“Come on, Mr. Turkeltaub,” Winston 
said; “the Hudson is just up the street.” 

“What’s the matter with this place?” 
Turkeltaub asked. 

Mrs. Polatchek fairly trembled with 
anxiety. Turkeltaub was the first person 
she had accosted who had done more than 
crumple up her card and throw it into the 
gutter. 

“Good home cooking, gentlemen,” she 
faltered. 

greasy like anvthing,” Winston 
said. 

om more Turkeltaub looked at the 
card. 

“Greasy or not greasy,” he declared, “I 
am hungry like a dawg, and I could eat 
any home cocking.” And then, recollect- 
ing his own home in Syracuse, he added, 
“Except Japanese home cooking.” 


IV 


EVERYTHING that Mrs. Polatchek’s eight 
hundred and sixty dollars and fifty-five 
cents, eked out by Abe’s forty and a 
chattel mortgage for five hundred more, 
could do to furnish Mrs. Klingenstein’s 
new restaurant had been done with all 
the taste and discretion of which Mrs, 
Klingenstein and Mrs. Polatchek were 
capable. Nevertheless, it must be con- 
fessed that the effect was a trifle meager, 
and when B. Turkeltaub, followed by 
Milton Winston, opened the highly pol- 
ished glass-paneled door of the narrow store 
which constituted the restaurant premises, 
his impulse was to close it softly again 
and go to the Hudson after all. Mrs. 
Polatchek, however, had followed im- 
mediately behind them, and she fairly 
shoved them over the threshold, almost into 
the arms of the waiting and, it is almost 
unnecessary to add, weeping Mrs. Kling- 
enstein. 

‘For the love of Mike, Mr. Turkeltaub,” 
Winston protested, as he looked round the 
entirely empty restaurant, “let’s go to a 
decent place.” 

Mrs. Klingenstein immediately wiped 
away her tears. 

“‘What do you mean ‘a decent place?’” 
she cried angrilv. “This is a decent place.” 
She appealed to Turkeltaub. ‘Do you see 
anything here that is out of the way or 
anything?” she demanded. 

But Turkeltaub paid not the slightest at- 
tention to the question. A vacant look was 
in his eyes, and his nostrils twitched to a 
delicious odor. 

“Um-m-m-m-m,” he murmured. “What 
is that—that smell?” 

“That’s Tzimmas,” Mrs. Polatchek 
hastened to explain. “Mrs. Klingen- 
stein is famous for her Tzimmas.” 

“*Tzimmas!’?” Turkeltaub exclaimed. 
“Why, I ain’t tasted Tzimmas in twenty- 
five years!” 3 

“Oh, come on, Mr. Turkeltaub,” Win- 
ston pleaded; “‘let’s beat it.” 
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Turkeliaub drew a ten-dollar bill from 
his waistcoat pocket. 

“Say— looky here! Leave me alone, will 
you?” he roared. “Go to the Hudson; go 
to the devil! I am going to eat right here.” 

He sat down at the nearest table, while 
Winston disappeared into the street. 

“And now,” Turkeltaub said, “give me 
some Tzimmas.” 

For the first time in several weeks, Mrs. 
Klingenstein smiled, and it may just as 
well be recorded here that, when Mrs. 
Klingenstein smiled, she possessed a come- 
liness that made her look nearly ten years 
less than her real age, which was not much 
over fifty. 

“First, we could give you some nice 
kreploch soup,” she said. 

“<*Kreploch soup!’” Turkeltaub re- 
peated. “My God!” 

“Wait till you taste it,” Mrs. Polatchek 
told him, as she brought glittering knives 
and forks and a glass of ice-water. 

“T can taste it now,” Turkeltaub re- 
plied. “I can taste it the way my poor 
mother, olav Hasholom, used to make it for 
Shabbas dinner.” 

He had hardly finished speaking when 
Mrs. Klingenstein placed a _ steaming 
tureen in front of him, and both she and 
Mrs. Polatchek could not refrain from 
hovering over the table as he finished the 
first spoonful. 

“Gan Eden!” he exclaimed piously, and 
he wasted no time over consuming the 
entire contents of the tureen. 

“Tell me,” he said, when Mrs. Klingen- 
stein had removed it and was preparing 
the Tzimmas in the kitchen, “where did 
you learn to make it like this?” 

“She didn’t got to learn,” Mrs. Polat- 
chek answered. “She was born with 
it in the heart.” 

“It’s a wonderful gift,’ Turkeltaub 
agreed, and deferred any other conversa- 
tion until he had finished the Tzimmas, a 
stew which, when it is made right, con- 
verts a homely blending of beef, carrots, 
apple, and onions into the equivalent of 
the most appetizing plat on the menu of 
such restaurants as the Régence, in Nice, 
or the Cova, in Milan. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that this particular 7'zimmas 
was made as right as Mrs. Klingenstein 
could make it, and when Turkeltaub 
leaned back in his chair with a sigh of 
repletion, he fairly beamed at Mrs. 
Klingenstein. 

“T don’t want nothing more,” he said, 
“except maybe another dish of that T'zim- 
mas.” 

He therefore consumed a second help- 
ing of Tzimmas, supplemented by apple 
strudel, which he declared had fairly 
melted in his mouth, and then he washed 
down the whole with three cups of as 
excellent coffee, as, on his spoken word of 
honcr as a gentleman, he had tasted in 
at least twenty years. 

“And how is the business coming on 
anyliow?” he asked, after lighting one of 
the best cigars for the money—or so he 
informed Mrs. Klingenstein— he had ever 
smoked. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” Mrs. Klingenstein 
said, with a smile that verged againontears. 
“This is our opening night. You are our 
first customer this evening, and the way 
it looks now, you are going to be our last.” 

“And you are wasting your time on a 
place like this?” Turkeltaub cried. 

“What could we do?’ Mrs. Klingen- 
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HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS-NO.5 


OULD Thackeray’s “other annoyances” have in- 
cluded the persistent irritation of poor ink? We know 
that ink can be extremely annoying. 


Make this experiment. Have the ink-well washed clean— 
to clear away any old sediment, which would otherwise 
affect the new ink. Then fill the clean well with Carter’s 
Writing Fluid. 


In no other way can you so fully realize the helpfullness 
of good ink—the clear, rich blue and free, even ow which 
makes writing a pleasure. Try this before you sign to-day’s 
mail, or take in hand your personal correspondence—and 
see how much better the letter looks. 
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Sanford Mills, Sanford, Me. 


L. C. CHASE & CO., 


SAN FRANCISCO 


FOR FURNITURE AND MOTOR-CARS 


In Chase Velmo fabrics, the highest grade Mohair 
fibers obtainable are used with the result that a 
wonderfully artistic and beau‘iful upholstery fabric, 
unapproached for durab'lity, has been produced. 
All wear comes on the ends of the fibers—no wearing 
out in spo's as in the case of smoo'h-surface fabrics. 
The distinctive colorings are absolutely fast. 


BOSTON NEW YORK DETROIT 
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stein replied. ‘‘Every cent which her and 
me has got in the world is sunk in this 
restaurant. Eight hundredand sixty dollars 
and fifty-five cents, besides a little money 
some one gives us, and there is a chattel 
mortgage on the fixtures for five hundred 
dollars.” 

For more than ten minutes, Turkeltaub 
puffed at his cigar while Mrs. Klingenstein 
and Mrs. Polatchek cleared away the 
dishes. 

“But wouldn’t they take back the 
fixtures?” he asked at last. 

‘Sooner or later, afraid they're 
going to,” Mrs. Klingenstein said. 

‘About sooner or later I ain’t talking 
at all,” Turkeltaub continued, “because 
got an idea, Mrs.—er—excuse me, I forgot 
the name.” 

‘‘Klingenstein,” Mrs. Klingenstein said. 
“This is my niece, Mrs. Polatchek. [| 
call her my niece on account her husband, 
olav Hasholom, was my poor sister’s 
adopted child.” 

“She is a widder, and all she has got is 
invested here?” Turkeltaub cried. ‘“That’s 
too bad!” 

“Say,” Mrs. Polatchek said, “for that 
matter, Mrs. Klingenstein is a widder, 
too.” 

There was another brief pause, and at 
last Turkeltaub struck the table with his 
open hand. 

“Schon gut!” he exclaimed. ‘Then 
I'll tell you what I’ll do. I'll pay Mrs. 
Polatchek her money, -take over the 
restaurant, close it up, and if I’ve got to 
lose a couple of hundred or so, J’ll do it, 
because I want you to come up to Sara- 
chuse, Mrs. Klingenstein, and do the cook- 
ing in the house where I live.” 

“Without giving this place a trial 
even?” Mrs. Klingenstein said. ‘‘Why, I 
would be crazy!” 

“And besides,” Mrs. Polatchek added, 
“her and me is the only relations we got 
in the world.” ¢ 

“Then come along with her, and you 
could have it a job in my store,” Tur- 
keltaub declared. 

“But we don’t even know what your 
name is,”’ Mrs. Polatchek protested. 

“Excuse me,” Turkeltaub said. “I 
forgot to tell you. My name is Mister 
B. Turkeltaub, and I am the owner of 
B. Turkeltaub’s store there.” He rose 
from his seat. ‘‘Think this thing over,” 
he said. “I would be back here to- 
morrow morning for breakfast.” 

He paid his check and shook hands 
with both Mrs. Polatchek and Mrs. Kling- 
enstein, and while the pressure which 
he exerted upon the toil-worn fingers 
of both women hardly differed in degree, 
nevertheless there must have been some 
difference, because Mrs. Polatchek’s face 
retained its ordinary sallow appearance, 
whereas Mrs. Klingenstein blushed. 

“We will be glad to see vou, Mr. Turkel- 
taub,” she said, *‘but I guess we are in the 
restaurant business to stay—as long as we 
can, anyhow.” 

The next day at breakfast, over some 
excellent fried Bologna sausage and eggs, 
Turkeltaub renewed his offer of employ- 
ment at seventy-five dollars a month 
apiece, and at luncheon, induced by 
gefullte Tebeches prefaced by some more 
of the kreploch soup, he raised his offer 
to eighty dollars apiece. Indeed, on the 
evening of February tenth, under the in- 
fluence of two plate“uls of excellent brown 
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See How Essex 
Proved Economy 


A Nation- Wide Demonstration 
No Motorist Can Overlook 


Connecticut — With 12 cars over Mohawk 
Trail and Hoosick Mountains and 12 over a 
coast route—many owner driven—216 miles 
average distance per car, 18.7 miles per 
gallon were shown. One car with 35,000 
miles service averaged 21.2 miles per gallon. 


Nebraska — A Hastings; Neb., woman 
drove her Essex from Lincoln to Hastings, 
109 miles, averaging 28 miles per gallon. 


California — Four women drove from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco and return, aver- 
aging 22.3 miles per gallon. A San Fran- 
cisco Essex made the round trip, 846 miles, 


JCA 


in 33 hours with 23 miles per gallon. Hood 
and radiator sealed. 


San Antonio, Tex. —In a 166 mile run 
to Austin and return, Essex averaged 25.5 
miles per gallon. 


Sacramento, Calif. — Defeated 19 entries 
and took Tallac Cup for highest gasoline, 
oil and water mileage in Sacramento Deal- 
ers reliability run. 


Baltimore, Md. — Essex sedan, on origi- 
nal tires with 15,000 miles service, traveled 
221 miles over Maryland hills, averaging 
23 miles per gallon. 


Florida — On a measured gallon an Essex 
covered 23 miles and without change or 
adjustment of any kind showed speed 
of 68 miles per hour. 


49 Cars Average 18.9 Miles per Gallon 
—Records cover every kind of test at a 
speed of from 5 to 72 miles per hour. 


Los Angeles, Calif. —To San Francisco 
over 828 mile route of steep grades and fre- 
quently far from water supplies Essex which 
had previously gone 28,000 miles and under 
U. S. Marine observation made trip sealed 
in high gear with sealed hood and sealed ra- 
diator. Average 22.8 miles per gal. gasoline. 


Also Broke World’s Dirt Track Record—1261 Miles 


Made at Dallas, Texas, by a Car That Had Already Gone 12,000 Miles 


From the mere standpoint of gasoline mile- 
age, Essex in its nation-wide tests showed a 
performance worthy of cars which possess 
that advantage as their principal quality. 

Records were kept on 49 cars. They 
averaged 18.9 miles to the gallon. 

But bear in mind this was not done by tak- 
ing advantage of every device possible to 
increase gasoline mileage. Under conditions 


_of that sort, Essex showed as high as 37 miles 


tothe gallon. However, men don’t drive that 
way. How obviously unfair it would be, there- 
fore, to offer such carefully economized fuel 
mileage tests as typical of all Essex cars. 

In the Essex tests, conditions and perform- 
ances adverse to gasoline economy obtained. 

These cars were being driven at speeds from 
5 to 72 miles per hour. They were reeling off 


- WATCH the ESSEA 


thousands of miles over all sorts of roads in 
inter-city runs that set new time marks. They 
were making new hill-climb, acceleration and 
endurance records. 


Many were owner cars—owner driven. 
Women piloted some. 


Some of the Essex cars used had already 
traveled upwards of 30,000 to 35,000 miles. 


So you must not view Essex economy mere- 
ly by its gasoline consumption. You must also 
consider its endurance and reliability. 


If there were nothing more strikiag about 
the Essex than its gasu‘ins mileage, it would 
be a worthy subject of our advertising. But 
important and impressive as that fact is, does 
not its other qualities take first rank in your 
consideration? 
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stewed fish, sweet and sour, he went as ha 
high as two hundred dollars a month for of 
the pair, but as business had picked 
slightly, both Mrs. Klingenstein and Mrs, 
Polatchek declined the offer. 

On February eleventh, however, Mrs, 
Klingenstein served more than twenty 
people for lunch, and when Turkeltaub de 
concluded as appetizing a meal as ever fo 
made a Syracuse merchant dread goj at 
home on the following day to the taste. Fe 
less cuisine of a Japanese who cooked re 
everything hit or miss, and always missed, de 
she declined his offer of employment with P 
a finality that left to Turkeltaub not a se 
scintilla of hope. That evening, at dinner, b 
he arrived late, and Mrs. Polatchek told sh 
him that it looked as though the place was a 
on its feet at last. Twenty-five customers as 
had eaten there, and when Mrs. Klingen- fc 
stein emerged from the kitchen to serve ct 
Turkeltaub with an order of chopped liver 
and onion, by way of hors-d’euvre, her fc 
face which for so long had been swollen 
by weeping was now wreathed in smiles, 
Then, for the first time, Turkeltaub 
noticed that her abundant gray hair was 
most becomingly arranged in a neat 
pompadour. Moreover, while the food 
was just as well cooked as upon every 
other visit to the restaurant, his appetite 
began strangely to fail. In fact, he left 
his apple strudel almost entirely uv- 
touched. 

“What’s the matter, Mr. Turkeltaub?” 
Mrs. Klingenstein asked. ‘‘Ain’t the apple 
strudel fixed right?” 

“<Fixed right!’” he said. ‘‘Why, it 
couldn’t be righter! But the fact is, Mrs. 


Klingenstein, I am getting old.” 
S I M P L I C I T Y Mrs. Klingenstein laughed heartily. 
: “Vou getting old!” she said. ‘‘Why, I ( 
command daily, year in and year out cleaning service from bet you ain’t sixty yet!” : 
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the OHIO-TUEC Electric Vacuum Cleaner, one needs to “Sure I know,” Turkeltaub began, with- 
know only three things — how to raise and lower the handle; out knowing exactly where he _ going 
how to empty the bag and how to remove the brush. to end, “but a man of my age which has 


us far this year 50,000 women’ have simp eir daily er on 
cleaning tasks by placing in their homes an OHIO-TUEC. age of fifty-five, his wife goes to wor | 


dies on him, y’understand, and a lot of 
You should not fail to examine, test and compare the OHIO oe Our anne dealer pl nieces and nephews, which is so anxious he 
gladly send one to your home for free trial. Write to, us for his name and a copy of our new catalog. shouldn'’t get aanadial again, turn rome 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC CO., CANTON, OHIO and try to run his house for him witha 
Japanese cook, why, then, all I’ve got 
Ont. to say is that, if I could meet the right 
kind of woman, y’understand, and we was 


Toronto, 


somewheres around the same age, or ten 
years more or less, understand me, then, in 


—» | that case, all my nieces and nephews 
CHRISTMAS CARDS Learn How toWrite could go excuse me to hell, Mrs. Klingen- 
Short There is af | stein, because if a man wouldn’t know his 


- big demandg_ | own mind at fifty-eight, Mrs. Klingen- 
BARGAIN ASSORTMENT tine. Jack Londen said eo, | stein, then what is the use of talking? Am 


for snort stories, photoplays and feature articles. You can learn how 
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R re T and take caly of your ware | “Kin in murmured that she 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE. S.S.Dept. 1207 Pt Wayne Indiana] | SUPpOsed he was right. She had not entire- 
: . ly grasped the meaning of his rather 
rambling statement, but she not un- 
reasonably concluded that it was some- 
thing to blush about, and therefore she 
blushed. 

“So that’s the way it stands, Mrs. 
Klingenstein,” he continued, as Mr. 
Polatchek came out of the kitchen en- 
trance, “which I am a man of few words,. 
and if you would -take me for better 
or worse, as they say, I can assure 


Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach A post card willdo. you it would be a whole lot better than 
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direct. And we save you 
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finest model. Free trial. No 
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hand and held it unastamed, in full view 
of the astonished Mrs. Polatchek. 
“You should live so long,” he said. 


V 


Ir is hardly necessary to set forth in 
detail the series of painful scenes which 
followed upon Morris Perlmutter’s arrival 
at his place of business on the morning of 
February sixth. He produced from the 
recesses of his memory copartnership inci- 
dents dating back as far as the time of 
Princess models—incidents which, in them- 
selves, appeared to be perfectly innocent, 
but which, viewed in the light of Abe 
showing up at Wasserbauer’s opening in 
a business suit, took on an entirely new 
aspect, and Morris now saw clearly that 
for years he had been the victim of Abe’s 
copartnership perfidy. 

In fact, he told Abe so at hourly intervals 
for nearly a week afterward, and with a 
wealth of expression that more than once 
caused Miss Cohen to consider seriously 
which one she would go with as stenog: | 
rapher, supposing they did split up after 
all 


Thus, during the afternoon of February 
eleventh, he had just told Abe that anyone 
who, after being partners with a man for 
twenty-five years, would go to an opening 
like Wasserbauer’s in a business suit and a 
dirty collar at that, was nothing less than 
a snake in the grass which some one puts 
in his pants pocket to get warm and, when 
the snake wakes up it bites the hand that 
feeds it, y’understand, when Miss Cohen 
entered and announced that Mr. B. 
Turkeltaub wanted to see them, 

“Vou talk to him,” Morris said, “be- 
cause I wash my hands of the whole 
affair on account anyone which goes to a 
thing of that kind in a sack suit and need- 
ing a shave, y’understand——” 

“What do you mean—‘needing a 
shave?’” Abe demanded. “TI told you a 
thousand times I got shaved only that morn- 
ing, and, furthermore, Mawruss, must I go 
to get myself up like I would be going to a 
wedding to entertain thishere Turkeltaub?” 

It was Turkeltaub himself who answered 
the question. 

“Well, why not?” he said. “Supposing 
I did got one foot in the grave, Potash, I 
have another one left, and my appetite 
ain’t so poor neither.” 

He slapped Abe jovially on the back. 

“Come, Potash,’’ he cried, ‘what is the 
use we should quarrel about such a lot of 
nonsense? Let bygones be bygones— 
ain’t it?” 

“That’s what I was trying to do, Mr. 
Turkeltaub, if it wouldn’t of been that he 
goes to work and balls the whole thing up 
again,” Morris said. 

‘What do you mean he balled the whole 
thing up?” Turkeltaub protested. ‘Let 
me tell you something, Perlmutter: You 
have got it a partner mit a heart of gold. 
And if you don’t believe me, ask Sarah.” 
_ He beckoned toward the doorway, and, 
in response, Mrs. Klingenstein entered. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “this is my in- 


tended fiancée, Mrs. Klingenstein, and 


after she has settled up the forty dollars 
Potash gives her, I should be much obliged 
if you will show me a good snappy line of 
medium-price garments for immediate 
delivery in quantity lots.” 


Painter Says- 


“Back in 1858 the first 
Overland Mail, linking 
up the Pacific Coast and 
the rest of the country, 
beganitsjourney. Trans- 
portation has changed 
a lot since then. 


“But the Hard Oil Finish first 
made by Berry Brothers in 
that year, and now known as 
Luxeberry Wood Finish, is 
today still the one that all my 
discriminating customers 
demand. Good things live.” 


LuxeBerRRY Woop FInNisH 
is today but one among 
scores of varnish products 
which have made the 
Berry Brothers label a 
standard of quality the 
world over. Many other 
Berry Brothers products 
are household words: 
Liquip GRANITE, the dur- 
able floor varnish—water- 
proof, of course; Luxe- 
BERRY WHITE ENAMEL With © 
which the fashionable 
shades of gray or old ivory 
may be reproduced. 


For every varnish need there’s 
a Berry Brothers product. The 


Another short story by Montague 
Glass will appear in an early issue. 


label is your guaranty of quality. | | 


You will be interested 
in our color booklet 
“Beautiful Homes.” 
Sent free on request. 


RRY BROTHER‘ 

World's Largest Makers 
farnishes and Paint Specialties 

Detroit, Michigan ~ Walkerville, Ontario 
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Begin the Day With a Smile, After a Quick, Easy Start 
T'S great satisfaction to have your car start in winter the same as in 
summer. 


It is a fine thing for the car, too, to keep it warm at night. 
The ice and snow melt off and the heat permeates all parts, softening the 
grease in the spring shackles, differential, transmission, and other parts, 
keeping the oil in the engine from congealing and failing to splash and 
protect cylinders from scoring when starting. 
Warmth protects the car’s finish,— keeps the battery strong. 
a your garage with a coal-burning self-regulating WASCO hot water 
ystem. 
Any handy man can set it up—ne expensive steamfitter necessary. 
Costs less than street car fare for coal. 
Write for catalog that illustrates and explains the fuel economy and automatic 
temperature regulation of W28cQ. 


W. A. Scuuerr Mrc. Co., INc., 25 Eastwood Station, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Originators of special heat- 
ing spstem for garages. 
wasco is also used for 
heating offices, stores, cot- 
tages, etc. 

Some good territorp open 
for live distributors. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW 


HES 
wetry ON CREDIT 
described in our FREE New Catalog 
Write TODAY for our handsome 96 page Cat 
alog (Edition 203) which shows a wonderful as- 
sortment of plain and handsomely engraved 
Rings, appropriate for Engagement, Birthday, 
Graduation, Anniversary and Holiday Gifts, 
set with fine blue-white Diamonds at amazing- 
ly “pad prices—$25, $35, $50, $75, $90 
anduP- Your Credit is Good D ? W 
Buy the Royal Way—Ten Months to Pay. No on t ear 
middleman’s profit —no 
money in advance. 


WZ A postcard brings our — a Truss 


Cartoonists are well paid 
Wewill not give youany grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you richina 
week. Butif youare anxious 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so youcan make 

money, send acopy of this picture 
with 6c in stamps for portfolio of car- 
toons and sample lesson plate,and let 
s explain. The W.L.EVANS SCHOOL OF 


New Catalog Edition 203. . 
S , Beautiful halftone illustra- Brooks’ Appliance, the 
Fy / tions with complete descrip- modern scientific invention, the 
\ tionofourextraordinaryvale wonderful new discovery that 


ues in Diamonds, Watches, relieves rupture, will be sent 
jonden, Gifts, Etc. on trial. Nv obnoxious springs 


ount allowed for cash 
i Write today for your = 


copy, Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken ager together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. . Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 117B State St., Marshall, Mich. 


us expl 
CARTOONING, 889 Leader Ridg..Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Evil Genius” 


(Continued from page 57) 


“Quite so, Mr. Bentley. A man of your 
age and in your state of health feels the 
necessity for consolidating his estate. Yoy 
are a married man, [ suppose?” 

Mr. Bentley nodded. 

“Two married daughters. Before yoy 
start an opposition bank, Mr. Prescott 
why not investigate the Bank of Ard 
more?” 

Boggs laughed. 

“Why, it never occurred tome that there 
was a possibility of a stranger’s gaining 
control.” 

“All things have their price,” Bentley 
rejoined mournfully. , 

“But your associates——’ 

‘Are young men who have it all before 
them. Sixty-two per cent. of the capital 
stock of the Bank of Ardmore is mine, and 
it is for sale, whether my associates approve 
of the purchaser or not. They think I’m 
too conservative, anyhow. Perhaps—in- 
deed, it is quite probable—they would 
welcome new blood in the bank, particular- 
ly blood that would favor expansion.” 

Boggs smiled knowingly. 

“The Bank of Ardmore must expand,” 
he said firmly. “Otherwise, somebody else 
will take advantage of the necessity and 
the opportunity for expansion and start a 
new bank. What do you want for your 
sixty-two per cent.P Namea cash figure.” 

“One hundred thousand dollars.” 

“T can handle that—provided that, upon 
investigation, it appears to me to represent 
a fair value for your holdings. When may 
I look at your books?” 

“The minute you prove to me that 
you mean business, Mr Prescott.” 

“T suppose that means that you are 
willing to give me an option on your 
stock, provided I put up some earnest- 
money.” Bentley nodded. “Well, I'll 
not,” Boggs challenged him. “I never 
trade sight unseen, and something tells 
me I’m not going to pay you one hundred 
thousand dollars for your stock. Men 
in your fix do not, as a rule, drive very 
close bargains, and 1 imagine about ninety 
thousand will be our trading-point. Let 
me look over your notes and other secuti- 
ties, tell me how many customers you 
have and the average monthly balance of 
each, let me count the cash on hand, and 
I'll know in a jiffy whether I want - to 


buy or not. If I do, I’ll give you two: 


thousand dollars earnest-money for @ 
thirty-day option the minute we come to 
terms.” 

“I ought to have ten per cent. of the 
purchase price,” Bentley complained. 

“You forget, Mr. Bentley, that I 
didn’t come to California to buy the 
controlling interest in a bank, and that 
it will be necessary for me to make my 
financial arrangements back home before 
I can do business. I shall have to sell 
a farm or, if that cannot be done within 
thirty days, I shall mortgage it. 
course, I have other securities, but I do 
not care to hypothecate them. At the 
present time, I am living on the balance 
of last year’s income, and, frankly, I 
cannot immediately pay you ten thousand 
dollars as an initial payment.” 

“Well, if you’re a quick trader——” 

“T am. If we should trade, I’ll trade 
fast enough to suit you. Do not worry.” 
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ELEANOR FIN 


By OLIVE CARTER 


LEANOR awoke with a start. 
Was it a footstep she had heard? 
She sat up, listening intently. 
Then, slipping out of bed, she 
crossed the dark room and looked at 
the little clock on her dresser, 
midnight. Wide awake now, she 
laughed nervously. 

But just then she heard the floor 

under a muffled tread. She 

listened — there it was again—and 

in! Was there really a burglar in 
the house? 

She stole to the door of her room, 
opened it noiselessly and peered out 
into the dark hall. There was a thin 
streak of light beneath the closed door 
of the room her parents occupied. 
Maybe her father was ill! She recalled 
as She stood there that for months he 
had seemed to be getting all the whilea 
little more stooped and tired looking! 

With a new fear clutching at her 
heart, Eleanor tiptoed down the hall 
and was about to tap on the door 
when she heard her father’s voice: ‘I 
know it’s going to be a terrible disap- 

intment to her, but we can’t send 
er away to school. I don’t know how 
I'm even going to buy her the clothes 
she needs right now! salary 
hasn’t increased with the cost of liv- 
ing} Two years ago it was ample. 
But now it won’t provide us with a 
comfortable living and—I’m discour- 
aged, mother!” 

His voice trembled, then almost 
broke. Eleanor stood transfixed—she 
seemed unable to move or think! 
Then she heard her mother speaking. 

*T had no idea things were so bad. 
fm so sorry! If only I could help you!” 

“Oh, you can, you do, dear—all the 
while!” her father replied hoarsely. 
‘It’s no fault of ours! e’ve never 
lived extravagantly, but these last two 
years have been terrible! Everything has 
doubled and tripled in price—and I’ve had 
only one small increase in salary. Our 
bank balance tonight is just $13.07! What- 
ever happens, though, don’t tell Eleanor!’ 


A the words a great feeling of love and 
pity swept over Eleanor. Her first 
impulse was to rush in and try to comfort 
them both. But knowing that she had 
overheard would only disturb them the 
more! So with tear-filled eyes she tip- 
toed back to her own room. Turning on 
the light, she dropped into the little chair 
before her dressing table. 

“T will help them,’’ she whispered. “I’m 
old enough to go to work now—and I will! 
But what can I do?” 


For a long time, she sat there think- 
ipg. Then she picked up the magazine she 
had been reading that evening. She 
paused at a story, wondering if she could 
write fiction. Or could she make some 
money taking magazine’ subscriptions? 

nally, she seemed to get an inspiration, 
for she closed the magazine and as she sat, 
chin resting on her palm, a glad expression 
came into her eyes. 

As soon as her father had gone to the 
office mext morning, Eleanor confided her 
plan to her mother, and it was agreed that 
it should be kept a secret. Somehow there 
was a much more cheerful atmosphere in 
the household from that morning on. Elea- 
hor had never seemed so happy and her 
mother shared her gladness. 

One night, though, Eleanor almost be- 
trayed her secret. It was her nineteenth 
birthday, and after dinner, her father had 
pressed into her hand a crisp $50 bill and 
told her it was her birthday gift from him 
and her mother. He said they had wanted 
to get her a nice party dress but thought 
She would enjoy selecting it herself. 

As he drew her into his arms and told 
her he wanted her to have everything to 
make her happy, Eleanor thought she de- 
tected the same break in his voice that had 
pierced her heart that night in the hall. 


She burst out: “Oh! No! Father! Don’t 
give me all this money! I don’t need it.” 
T € was going to say “fas much as you do!” 
ghen she remembered that her father didn’t 
now she had heard his words that night. 

She took the money and almost smoth- 
ered him with kisses. 


For two or three months, things went 
st as usual in the Morton home. Eleanor, 
Owever, did not select the birthday dress 
—and it bothered her father a little. Nearly 
every evening he asked her when she was 


It was 


For a long, long time, she sat there. 


going to get it. But Eleanor put him off— 
she said she was not going to get it till she 
found just the right one. 


Ta. finally, one March evening the 
whole secret came out in a wonderful 
way. At last Eleanor had the long-ex- 
pected dress. She telephoned her 
father that she was going to wear it to a 
party that afternoon and would surprise 
him when he came home that night, 


Really more interested than he would 
have admitted, Mr. Morton reached home 
before Eleanor had returned from the 
party. 

As father and mother sat talking to- 
gether in the living-room, they heard the 
outside door open and someone tripped 
lightly up the stairs and in just a moment 
came down again—and what an Eleanor 
stood before them! 

. The walk in the wind had coaxed the 
pink of rosebuds to her cheeks, her eyes 
were sparkling with sheer happiness and 
like a rare jewel in a perfect setting, all 
her natural attractiveness was brought out 
and emphasized by the dainty, stylish, little 
frock she wore. 


For several moments no one spoke. 
Then turning around, Eleanor asked: 

“Well, don’t you like it, father?” 

“It’s perfect, dear!’’ and both pride and 
wonder shone in his face. “It’s the most 
beautiful dress you’ve ever had—and well 
worth waiting for! But where did you buy 
such a wonderful dress for $50?” 

“That’s the real surprise! I didn’t buy 
it at all—I made every stitch of it myself, 
didn’t I, mother? And here’s another part 
of the surprise!” Eleanor exclaimed, and 
taking his hand in both of hers she placed 
in it a peep $50 bill like he had given her 
on her birthday. 

“But—I don’t understand!” Mr. Morton 
began. a didn’t know that either you or 
mother uld' sew at all—let alone make 
a dress like that!” 


= ELL, father,” Eleanor said, “a few 

months ago, it came to me suddenly 
that I ought to help you and mother in 
some other way than just assisting with 
the housework. But at first, I didn’t know 
of any way to do it 


“Then one night the solution of my 
problem came to me in the form of 
magazine article. It told the story of an 
institute of domestic arts and _ sciences 
that had developed a wonderful method 
by which any woman anywhere could learn 
right at home to make becoming clothes. 


Ilustration by WILL GREFE 


“T saw right away that if I could 
learn to make stylish and becoming 
clothes for mother and myself it would 
mean the truest kind of economy. (So 
I wrote at once and asked the 
Woman’s Institute to tell me all about 
the plan. ; 

‘Well, the information I received 
was a revelation to me. The Institute 
provided just the I needed, 
so I joined and took up dressmaking. 
When my first lesson came, I realized 
: that any woman could learn dressmak- 
= | ing by this wonderful new plan! The 
language is so simple a child could un- 
derstand it, and the pictures are 
simply marvelous. 


“The best part of all is that right 
away you begin making actual gar- 
ments. Why, from the.third lesson I 
made a beautiful waist. I have lots 
of pretty clothes to show you—they’re 
in my closet upstairs, where I hid all 
emy lessons and my work. 


“Why, father, it’s been such fun to 
make them. The course can easily be 
completed in a few months by study- 
ing an hour or two each day. Ths 
text-books foresee and explain every- 
thing. And the teachers take as per- 
sonal an interest as if they were right 
beside you. 

“Besides learning how to make 
every kind of garment at a saving of 
half or more, I learned the all-impor- 
tant thing in making clothes—what 
colors and fabrics are most appropriate 
for different types of women, and how 
to add those little touches that make 
clothes distinctively becoming. 


“And now, father—and this is 
really the best part of my surprise— 
the Institute has taught me the way 
to help that I wanted so much to find. 
I know you wonder how I could have this 
beautiful dress and so many other clothes 
and give you back the $50 beside. Well, 
my first plan was simply to surprise you 
by making instead of bwying my dress and 
then show you that by_ spending that 
money for materials only I had been able 
to get the dress and ever so many other 
things, too. Three weeks ago this dress 
was done and I was going to put it on 
and tell you the secret that night but some 
of the girls came in and I couldn’t resist 
showing it to them. They were simply 
wild about it and begged me to make some 
dresses for them. 

“T’d never dreamed of sewing for 
others, but then the big thought came that 
I could not only save on mother’s clothes 
and mine, but I could make some money, 
too. So I agreed to do three dresses for 
the girls and I earned this $50 making 
them. I finished the last one yesterday. 

“And today the other girls at the party 
wanted me to make something for them. 
Tll have more than I can do for weeks! 
I’ve got it all planned to turn that sunny 
side room into a little shop—and, father, 
isn’t it wonderful how it’s all come out?” 

“Wonderful!” and he held her close— 
maybe so she couldn’t see what glistened 
in his eyes—‘‘why, it’s a modern miracle 
—and you’ve made me the proudest and 
happiest father in the world!” 


LEANOR’S plan has a practical ap- 

plication to your needs. More than 
65,000 women and girls have proved that 
you can quickly learn at home, in spare 
time, through the Woman’s Institute, to 
make all your own and your children’s 
clothes and hats or prepare for success in 
dressmaking or millinery as a business. 

It costs you nothing to find out what 
the Institute can do for you. Just send a 
letter, post-card or the convenient coupon 
below and you will receive—without obli- 
gation—the full story of this great school 
that has brought the happiness of having 
dainty, becoming clothes, savings almost 
too good to be true, and the joy of being 
independent in a successful business to 
women and girls all over the world. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 51-K Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets 
and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked below: 


OHome Dressmaking OMillinery 
OProfessional Dressmaking [()Cooking 
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Clean Your 
Closet Bowl the 


Modern Way 


All the dipping out of water, 
scrubbing and scouring methods 
are out-of-date, unpleasant and 
unnecessary. Just sprinkle a 
little Sani-Flush into the closet 


bowl, according to directions— 


flush, and the task is finished. 


It is not only the easiest and 
simplest way to clean your closet 
bowl, but it is the most effect- 
ive. Sani-Flush leaves the 
bow! shining white and cleans 
every corner—even the hidden 
trap—and it cannot harm the 
plumbing. 


The Hygienic Products Co. 
1016 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drag, hard- 
res. 


ware, p ig ani q 
If you cannot get it locally at once, send us 
24 in coin or stamps for a full-sized can 
postpaid. (Canadian price, 35c; foreign 
price, 50c.) 


“To-morrow at ten, then, Mr. Prescott.” 

“Eight o’clock would be better, Mr. 
Bentley. We shall then have two un- 
interrupted hours before the bank opens 
for business.” 

“Very well, sir.” 


Exactly at eight o’clock next morning, 
when the porter opened the side door of 
the Bank of Ardmore, Boggs stepped 
into the lobby. Bentley came panting in 
five minutes later, and found Boggs hold- 
ing a huge, old-fashioned silver watch 
on him. 

They proceeded promptly to an ex- 
amination of the bank’s accounts. Boggs 
displayed an intimate knowledge of 
bank-accounting and methods, made 
a number of inquiries regarding the regula- 
tions of the state bank-examiner, over- 
drafts, and real-estate values in the 
valley. He checked up very carefully 
all promissory notes, particularly the 
unsecured ones and those overdue; he 
insisted upon seeing the statement of 
assets and liabilities which the signers 
of such notes had given the bank for the 
purpose of obtaining credit. He checked 
back over the monthly trial-balance 
for a period of years, and remarked, 
with every evidence of pleasure, the 
steady growth of the bank. Suddenly 
he looked up from a ledger and faced 
Bentley. 

“T’ll give you ninety-five thousand 
dollars, neither more nor less, and if you 
do not accept that, Mr. Bentley, I’ll bid 
you a pleasant good morning. It is my 
first and final offer, and I believe it to be 
eminently fair.” 

“You’ve bought a bank, sir,” Bentley. 
declared. “The agreement of sale is 
already typed,” he added smilingly. 
“All that is necessary is to insert the 
price agreed upon. I had a notion we’d 
de business.” 

“Tnsert it,” said Boggs, and, opening 
his wallet, he gravely counted out four 
five-hundred-dollar bills. 

“And now,” he continued, as he tucked 
Bentley’s option into his wallet, ‘I'll leave 
you to continue to increase the value of 
this bank stock while I must: hustle back 
to Iowa and clean up. See you within 
thirty days. Good-by—and good luck. 
It’s been a pleasure to do business with 
you, Mr. Bentley.” 

“The pleasure is mutual, Mr. Prescott. 
You are one of those rare business men 
who know what you want when you want 
it, and what you can afford to pay the 
instant you see it. I predict for this bank 
a greater future under your management 
than it would have had under mine.” 

“Liver, my friend; just liver.” Boggs 
laughed, and crushed Bentley’s thin hand 
in his horny palm. 


IV 


From Davenport, Iowa, Bentley re- 
ceived, two weeks later, a letter from 
Hiram K. Prescott. It was typewritten, 
on the buff engraved stationery of the 
First National Bank of————, and 
informed Bentley that he was closing 
a deal for the sale of his farm and some 
city property, and expected to leave for 
Ardmore within five days. He devoted 
a paragraph to crop and financial condi- 
tions in his state, and subscribed himself, 
“Yours, etc.” 
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EMPLOYERS 
ENCOURAGE GOLF 


The old narrow viewpoints are 
rapidly changing. A new day has 
dawned: Employers of to-day realize 
that “All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy’—and employers 
are encouraging their people to get 
out and play golf— knowing they 
will think more clearly and do 
better work as a result. 


And anyone knows that your 
golf will be better if you play it 
with MACGREGOR Clubs. Just 
try them and see. 


Write us for free catalog. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR 
& CANBY CO. 


Dept. 10 DAYTON, OHIO 
Established 1829 


The sensation of the 
season is the 
MACGREGOR 
Ball. Get one 
to-day from your 
Pro or Dealer. 


Harrison Fisher 
Pictures 


Painted for You 


T= next best thing to having 
an original Harrison Fisher 
picture—at a cost into the thou 
sands—is to own a beautiful 
11x14 inch reproduction in four 
colors. (See this month’s cover 


“ Have a Bite ?”—No. 192.) 
They are only 35e each. 


Write today for your Harrison 
Fisher picture. 


Delivery guaranteed. If outside of the 
United States, please add 10 cents for 
registration. Our 1920 catalog sent upon 
receipt of 10c postage. Edition limited. 


Cosmopolitan Print Dept. 
119 West 40th Street, New York Gil 
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--Mr. Bentley noticed that the letter- 
head bore the names of the officers and 
directors of the bank, and among them 
appeared the name of Hiram K. Prescott, 


‘ Vice-president. So Mr. Bentley got out 


his directory of banks of the United 
States and Canada, looked up the First 
National Bank of ————and discovered 
it to be the customary fifty-thousand- 
dollar country institution, the board 
of directors of which are usually prosperous 
farmers or small business men of the 


wn. 

Bentley soliloquized. ‘Thought 
ethat fellow knew something about bank- 
ing, even if he is a farmer.” 

Two days later, a telegram arrived 
from Hiram K. Prescott, announcing 
that he was leaving for the Coast that 
night. Four days following, he again 
motored into Ardmore and dismissed 
his car in front of the bank. Suitcase 
in hand, he entered the office of the bank 
president. 

“My wife and family are delighted at 
the idea of settling in California,” he de- 
dared cheerily, after shaking hands with 
Bentley. ‘‘The first thing I must do 
is to buy a home for them. I wonder 
if you know of some nice house for sale 
here—say eight or ten rooms, with a 
double garage.” 

“T’ll look around for you, Mr. Prescott,” 
Bentley replied eagerly. Instantly he 
saw himself participating in the distribu- 
tion of the commission from such a sale. 

“Thank you. I’m anxious to get them 
out here and settled as soon as possible. 
Well, to business.” He opened his wallet 
and drew forth a certificate of deposit 
on the First National Bank of————— 
in the sum of one hundred and forty- 
three thousand two hundred and eight 
dollars and one cent. “Cleaned up 
everything. I had a little stock in that 
bank,” he went”on, “and I unloaded it at 
a nice profit.” He rubbed his whiskers 
and said, with the humorous smile, that 
already Bentley had learned to like, 
“Whenever I own a bank, I like to keep 
all my own money in it, Mr. Bentley.” 

He sat down at the latter’s desk, seized 
a pen, and endorsed the certificates of 
deposit to the Bank of Ardmore. Then 
he filled out a deposit-slip. 

“Now, then,” he resumed, “if you’ll 
introduce me to your receiving teller 
and recommend me as a depositor, I'll 
open an account.” 

“Certainly, certainly!” Mr. Bentley 
hastened to comply with this perfectly 
natural request. 

“Now then, my friend,” the pseudo 
Mr. Prescott announced, when they 
found themselves once more in the pre- 
sident’s office, “if you’ll let me sit in at 
that desk and write you a check for 
ninety-three thousand dollars, we’ll close 
our little deal.”” And, without further ado, 
he wrote Bentley a check on the Bank of 
Ardmore for the sum mentioned; where- 
upon the latter surrendered his stock- 
certificates, duly endorsed. 

“If you will be good enough to call a 
special meeting of the Board of Directors 
for ten o’clock to-morrow morning, Mr. 
Bentley,” he suggested, “we shall be 
able to complete the deal. At that meeting, 
you will present your resignation as 
President; I will be elected in your place, 
and the secretary will then transfer this 
Stock on the books.” 
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“The Best “Way to Select a Phonograph 


BLS m~_\n choosing your phonograph make your own comparisons. The 
y following six tests will clearly show which instrument is best. 


for 


instance, demand 


This is Advertisement 
No. 1 of a Series 


UALITY of reproduction—or 
TONE—counts most in your selec- 


tion of a phonograph. 


Ask your dealer to play a CRESCENT 
Phonograph side by side with any 
other instrument you have in mind. 
Play the same record on each and 


let your own ear judge which tone 
sounds best to you. 


You will learn first hand why people 
who make comparisons choose the 
CRESCENT for superiority of tone alone. 
Any CRESCENT dealer will be glad to 
have you make this fair comparison with 
other phonographs. 


ONS 


PHONOGRAPH 
P make mistakes in choosing ph hs 
Our booklet explains the only fair and scien- 
tific way. Write for a complimentary copy. 
Address: Crescent Talking Machine Co., Inc., \' 
7 White Street, New York City. WA 


Crescent Talking Machine Co. Inc. New York 
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THE SHOE THAT HOLDS SHAPE 


$720 $800 $900 & 310-22 SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHO. 


hebestknown 


= 
i 
=, SRN shoes in the 
world. They are 


sold in 107 W. L. U/ 

Douglas stores, oe 

direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 

W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 

besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
| ; A ou, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Send 

ti : or booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, postage free 

CAUTION.— Insist upon having W.L.Doug- President 

las shoes. The name and price is plainly W.L.Douglas Shoe Co., 

stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 146 Spark Street, 

that it has not been c ed or mutilated, Brockton, Mass. 


29 POT BULBS DON'T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS 


PROTECTION 
Mim 1 Chinese Sacred Lily,6 New 


Before disclosing your invention to anyone send for blank form 

! “EVIDENCE OF CONCEPTION” to be signed and witnessed. 
Purity Freesia, 2 Double Rose- 
bud, 3 Buttercup, 2 Bowiand6 


Form and information concerning patents free. 
ASTER & ALLWINE, 258 Ouray Washi 0. ¢ 
Grand Duchess Oxalis. Th 
20 bulbs and Catalog i 


Originators of the form **Evidence of Conception” 

MAILED FOR 25 CENTS 
Hyaciathe S, 
- Peonies, Lilies, Irises, Phi 

Hardy ‘Plants,’ Shrubs, Vines: 
] ~ecrries, in great variety. Also 
ag; splendid window plants for win- 
j ter. Seeds for Fall sowing, etc, 
Large beautiful Catalog free 
John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Floral Park, N. Y. 


inventors on securing Patents. 
or sketch of your invention for Free Opinion 
of its patentable nature. Prompt service. 
20 years experience. Write today. ~ 

TALBERT & TALBERT 4903 TALBERT BLDG., Washington,D.C. 
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Bentley nodded, and Boggs left the 
bank and walked thoughtfully 
the street to the Hotel Ardmore. The! 
following morning, he was duly elected! 
director and president of the Bank of 
Ardmore, much to the amazement of his 
fellow directors, who, however, said noth- 
ing, for the very sufficient reason that 
minority stockholders never have any- 
thing to say unless they say it in court, 
At noon, Bentley cleaned out his desk, de. 
posited the check Boggs had given him 
to the credit of his own account in the 
bank, and departed, leaving his successor 
to interview a farmer who desired an, 
accommodation of a thousand dollars for 
the purpose of buying a tractor. Boggs 
scanned the man’s account, questioned 
him as to his assets and _ liabilities, and 
granted him the loan. He concluded he 
could afford to, for the operation merely 
consisted in passing to the farmer’s credit 
the face value of the note he had signed, 
There had been no withdrawal of cash, and 
that was all Boggs was interested in. 

He was kept on the jump until the bank 
closed at three o’clock and he had time 
to sit down and take stock of the situation. 
He was well pleased with himself. He 
told himself that, for aught he had ever 
heard to the contrary, this was the first 
time on record that anybody had ever 
purchased a bank with a worthless check 
and had himself installed as president 
for the sole purpose of looting it. 

At a quarter-past three, Bentley came 
in the side door with a local real-estate 
agent. He had located just the house 
for the new president of the Bank of 
Ardmore. Boggs was pleased and en- 
thusiastic, and suggested that they go 
out and look at the house immediately. 
So they did. It appeared to please Boggs; 
so he and the agent sparred for half an 
hour, and then Boggs made an offer, which 
the agent accepted. 

“Bring in your deed and your certificate 
of title to-morrow morning and get your 
check,” he ordered, as they dropped 
him off at the bank again. 

Young Mr. Crabtree, who performed 
the dual functions of cashier and paying 
teller, had proved his cash and was helping 
the receiving teller, a youth but recently 
out of a business college, to check up on 
the receipts. Miss Updyke, who had 
charge of the accounts from A to K, 
and Miss Barnwell, who handled those 
from L to Z, were busy entering up the 
checks for that day. These four, with 
Boggs himself, constituted the personnel 
of the bank. He summoned them from 
their tasks now, spoke kindly of the 
gratification he experienced in taking 
over the presidency of the bank, and et 
pressed the hope that, under his régime, 
the bank would continue to have th: same 
loyal and devoted service fro:. “ts em 
ployees that it had had in the past. Then 
he whooped everybody’s salary twenty- 
five per cent. and declared that here 
after a policy of expansion and fé 
banking, not pawnbroking, would obtain 
in the Bank of Ardmore. He dismissed 
them with a charming and engaging 
smile, and with a request to the young 
ladies that they leave their ledgers out 
of the vault, as it was his intention 
stay at the office until quite late, looking 
into the accounts. 

At four-thirty, business for the day 


had been concluded, and Boggs found 
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Large 60¢ Case—Drugstores 


Make Your Set Complete 


[voy PYRALIN Toilet Sets include every 

conceivable article to make the dressing-table The Du Barry pattern, 
or chiffonier more useful and attractive. Is your exclusive in Ivory Pyralin 
set complete? 


Have you pin tray, perfume stand, jewel-box? 
Does your manicure set include every single 
accessory? Have you graceful vases for your 
flowers, with a dainty clock for a center piece? 
You can easily obtain all of these and many other 
exquisite things to match the articles you now 
have. The patterns are exclusive and standard. 


Ivory Pyralin will not tarnish, chip or break, is 
easily cleaned and will last a lifetime. Look for 
the words “Ivory Pyralin” on every piece. Made 
for men and children as well. At the leading stores, 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INc., SALES DepT., PYRALIN DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DEL | 
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A ntin | 
Athoroughly practical home study course 
in the most table profession in the 
world. We have more Certified Public 
A tant our former students 
than any other similar institution. 

New Method: No books —all lessons loose -leaf — 
entirely different plan of instruction. 

C. P. A. Instructors: Every lesson examined, 

and constonstiodle criticised by C. P. A.’s of the 
professional standing. 


The of specialists oleng 
any desired line or on any problem of your daily wor! 
free to dents and graduat 


Post-Graduate Courses: Enabling you to specialize 
on any branch of accountancy you may desire. No 
extra tuition cost. 

Write Now—The facts are very interesting. Moderate 
Tuition— Easy Terms. A postal or letter brings you 
the whole story. Address— 

INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, Inc. 
Dept. A913— 2626 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, tll. 


sure be obliged to you. If 


| excessive weight. 


himself alone in the bank. He lighted | 
a cigar and sat back to think over the; 
details of his plan of operation. 

-The Bank of Ardmore had funds on 
deposit with a bank in Los Angeles, | 
and Boggs had seen to it that this bank 
had been formally notified by registered 
mail of the change in the presidency of 
the Bank of Ardmore, and a signature- 
card, bearing a sample of the signature 
of the new president, forwarded for their 
files. Investigation disclosed the fact 
that eighteen thousand dollars, in round 
numbers, constituted this account; so 
Boggs wrote a check on the Los Angeles 
bank for this sum and tucked the check 
away in his wallet. 

Next, he went into the vault and in- 
vestigated the file of secured notes, re- 
moving from it the Liberty Bonds and 
other negotiable securities that totaled 
something over fifty thousand dollars. 
As he was about to place the bundle of 
securities in his overcoat pocket, he heard 
a peremptory rapping on the side door 
of the bank; so he slid the bundle into a 
pigeonhole, came out of the vault, locked it 
and went to thedoor. On the steps stood 
a farmer—a rough, unkempt man, with a 
whip in his hand and a shepherd-dog 
squatting contentedly at his heels. 

Boggs opened the door. 

“The bank is closed, my friend,” he 
reminded his visitor courteously. 

“Yes, I know; but I’ve got to get a 
check cashed. Jimmy’s here yet, ain’t 
he?” 

Boggs assumed that Jimmy was the 
cashier. 

“No,” he replied. 
vault is closed.” 

“Gosh!” The farmer scratched his 
shaggy head in distress. “It’s sure 
going to embarrass me if I can’t get the 
money,” he complained. “1 know it’s 
after hours, but you can fix me up, can’t 


“He’s gonc, and the 


you can’t give it te me, J’ll kave to go 
hunt up Jimmy and get him to open the 
safe.” 

Boggs decided that he had to get rid of 
this man immediately; so he said, 

“Well, how much do you want?” 

“Only a hundred dollars, Mr. ” 

“Mr. Prescott. I’m the new president 
of the bank. Well—come in and write 
your check. We'll let the dog stay out- 
side, if you have no objection.” : 

The man entered, wrote his check to 
cash, and accepted gratefully the hundred 
dollars which Boggs gave him out of his 
own wallet. The new president let the 
man out the side door, locked it after him, 
and drew the shade over the upper por- 
tion of it, which was of plate glass. He 
then returned to the vault, packed into his 
suitcase all of the paper money and bonds 
he found therein, and sighed as he realized 
the necessity for abandoning nearly a thou- 
sand dollars in silver coin because of its 


It was dark when he left the bank, 
walking up the street, suitcase in hand. 
At the Hotel Ardmore, he handed the 
precious suitcase to the Jap bell-hop 
and went directly into the dining-room. 
After dinner, he got his mail at the desk 
and retired to the veranda te read it. 
He had no sooner settled himself and 
lighted his cigar than Mr. Hoskins 
joined him. 


His Music 


Masterpieces 
and 2,000 others 


all 15c each 


gave the world great music. 
Century puts it on your piano 
at the remarkably low price of 15¢, 
When for Century 
The paper—the printing—the design. 
ing are high-class beyond compare, 
The music is certified to be correct ag 
the master wrote it. You can’t buy 
more—why pay more than 
the Century price, 15c! 


Century Catalogue is complete. 
Among its 2,006 compositions 
you'll find “Evening Star,” 
“Falling Waters,” “Caprice 

Brilliante,’’ “Dance 
iCaprice,” “‘Deuxieme 
Mazurka,”’ “Erl-King,” 
“*Estudiantina,” “Bal- 
let Music,” “‘Berceuse,” 
**Dance Espagnole,” ‘‘Greet- 
ings of Spring,” “Star of 
Hope,” ‘‘The Storm,” “Voices' 
of Spring,” “Song of the Brook,” 
“Spanish Dance,” and practically 
all the other standard classics. 


Century Edition Standard 


Century Edition is the recognized 
standard edition of America— 
good, honest and fair-priced. 
You can be sure that the 
dealer who carries it is also 
good, honest and fair-priced. 
Insist upon Century. 
If your dealer won’t supply 
you, we will. Complete 
catalogue of over 2,000 clas- 
sical and popular -standard 
compositions free on request. ¥ 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
"~~ 247 W. 40th St., New York City 


“Well, how did you get along your 


3 SHIRTS . 


Insured for six months’ wear 


DURATEX Guaranteed Shirts 


Good quality Percale, full coat cut, well re 
inforced where the wear comes. Neat Fall 
patterns, fast color. State preference of 8 
pattern, color. Don’t forget size. Send $6.8 

andtheshirts cometoyou Postpaid. MONEY 
BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. Fail Catalog 


Free--featuring Duratex shirts and furnis 


GOODELL & CG.,610A Duratex Building, New York 
Largest mail order haberdashery house in the world 
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frst day as a bank president, Mr. Pres- 
ott?” he inquired affably. 
nicely indeed.” Boggs carefully 

nan envelop and read. “Damn 
the fellow!” he murmured, sotto voce. 
“That means I’ll have to go to Los 
Angeles to-night if I’m to see him before 
he starts East.” 

“More business?” murmured Mr. Hos- 
kins politely. 

» “More business than a cranberry mer- 
chant.” 

Boggs rose petulantly, went to his room, 
and appeared, a few minutes later, with 
overcoat and suitcase. 

“J wish you’d telephone to the bank 
tomicrrow morning, Mr. Heskins,” he said, 
“and tell Jimmy I’ve been called to Los 
Angeles rather unexpectedly, but that 
J will return about noontime.” 

* “Very well, Mr. Prescott.” 

Boggs hurried down the street to the 
principal garage, ordered a car with a 
driver, and directed that he be driven 
toLos Angeles. Four hours later, he was 
there. He went at once to his furnished 
apartment, and slept the sleep of the 
conscience-free and the weary. 

At ten o’clock next morning, he pre- 
sented himself in the office of the president 
f the bank which held on deposit the 
tighteen thousand dollars of the Bank 
of Ardmore, and, after introducing himself, 
stated the object of his visit. The Los 

les bank was paying the Bank of 
re two and one-half per cent. inter- 
@t°on its open account, and, when 
need rose, the Bank of Ardmcre could 
take advantage of a substantial credit 
with its more powerful neighbor. Boggs 
demanded three and a half per cent. 
on Open accounts, and, as he had antici- 
pated, his suggestion was not well re- 
@ived. He was firm, however. He 
insisted that he could procure three and 
a half per cent. elsewhere, with equal 
accommodation in time of stress. Inas- 
much as it would never do to give the 
Bank of Ardmore one per cent. more 
interest than it paid other country banks, 
the Los Angeles banker of necessity had 
to stand pat. He regretted losing the 
Bank of Ardmore’s account, but if Mr. 
Prescott insisted on three and one-half 
per cent., there was no other alternative. 
Mr. Prescott said he was sorry, too, 
and presented a check, drawn to cash, for 
the exact sum on deposit with the Los 
Angeles bank. 

“I suspected you wouldn’t see the 
matter as I saw it,” he said smilingly; “so 
I came prepared.” 

He took the money in bills of large 
denomination and returned immediately tc 
his furnished apartment. Here he shaved 
his beard and mustache. The skin where 
the hair had been showed white against 
the brown of the surrounding portions of 
his face, but this telltale evidence he 
quickly neutralized with the aid of a bottle 
of brown stain. With the abandonment of 
his whiskers, his thick cane, and his old- 
fashioned clothes, he had, seemingly, 
dropped thirty years from his back; as he 
Stepped fcrth into the street, again arrayed 
In the ultrafashionable garments he had 
8% thoughtfully provided against this 
Pressing occasion, he no more resembled 

m K. Prescott, president of the Bank 
of Ardmore, than a butterfly resembles 
a caterpillar. 
Suitcase in hand, he boarded a street- 
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IN the soft radiance glowing from 
the heart of a pearl is the glamour 
of strange glimmering seas. 


Coro man-made pearls possess this 
lustrous enchantment, fused with 
the personality of craftsmen con- 
scious of creating beauty. 


Only flawless natural gems of great 
price rival Coro loveliness; yet 
human artistry and applied science 
make it possible to sell Coro pearls 
at prices surprisingly low. 


Necklaces of Coro Pearls, $15 to 
$350, readily identified, are at jew- 
elers’ and fine stores’ jewelry de- 
partments—also great varieties of 
Coro jewelry and bead necklaces. 
Coro jewelry is always well made, 
always in good taste. 


Coro, Marbridge Building, New York 
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OOD taste in dress implies a well-clad ankle. 

pride demands it. Let your hosiery be Holeproof and sy 
you'll never fear the verdict of the critical glance. Hole- < 
proof is the hose of exquisite texture, beautiful lustre and 
phenomenal wear. Look for the trade-mark when buying. 

For Men, Women and Children in Silk, Silk-faced and Lusterized Lisle. 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
i Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 


True 


AZUREA 
FACE POWDER 
Made by PIVER oie France 


Beauty Everywhere 
Pays Tribute to the 
Queen of Powders 


15 cents brings a dainty 
BEAUTY BOX with generous 
samples of AZUREA Face Powder 
Sachet Powder and Perfume 


CHAS.BAEZ Sole Agent forU.S. 
Dept. D 24 East 22d.Street New York City 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS (0, 


AGENTS $6 a Day 


Should be easily made selling 
our Coneentrated Non-Alco- 
holic Food Flavors, Soaps, 


on. per 

cent. prout to agents, 
Little or no capital 


| vequired. Elegant 


sample case forwork- 
ers. Start now while 
it’s new. Write today— 


fur fall particulars 


“OS Ore 


|| Kathryn Murray, Inc.1048 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


Young 


The secret of a youthful face will 
be sent to any woman who has any 
kind of a facial disfigurement 
cased by age.Every woman who 
has a single facial defect should 
know about these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove wrinkles, crow’s 

feet, fill up hollows, give round- 
nees toscrawny necks, clear up 
sallow skins and restore the charm 
of girlhood beauty. No creams, 


, masks, p straps, 
vibrators or other artificial means. 
Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells 
ust what to do to make your complexion smooth and 
utiful Write today. 
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car for the railroad ticket office, when 
he purchased a ticket for El Paso, Texgs 
As he turned from the ticket counte 
he paused to light a cigar. His hang 
were cupped round the match, the flam. 
of which was just taking hold of his cigar 
when ‘a man to 

“Keep your hands right in that position 
Mr. Prescott!” 

Boggs raised his glance from the glowing 
end of his cigar and looked straight g 
the barrel of a heavy automatic pistg) 
Behind the pistol he saw the rough 
bewhiskered features of the farmer whose 
check for a hundred dollars he had cashed 
the day be‘ore. 

“Man,” Boggs began, in righteous jp. 
dignation, “you must be crazy!” 

“IT am—like a fox. Keep those hands 
up higher—up—up—you crcok!” 

Beggs’ hands went up, and the man 
sidled round in back of him and slapped 
his pockets, seeking for a weapon. Find. 
ing none, he returned his automatic to his 
overcoat pocket, produced a pair of hand- 
cuffs, and slipped them over Boggy 
wrists. 

“Who the devil are you?” Boggs snarled, 
livid with fear. 

“T be the village constable,” the other 
retorted cheerily. “You’re a 
one, but yesterday you overplayed yar 
hand. You cashed my check in stehia 
turry you didn’t take the trouble to 
my signature er look up my bala 
before payirg the check. And we Wan 
strangers to eacn other! I don’t like® 
keep my money in a bank where the ng 
president is careless; so I dropp 
round to see old Bentley and ask him aba 
you. He really didn’t know anythi 
about you, except what you’d told hime 
you and that jackass, Hoskins. 9 
showed me that fake letter-head 
got printed in Davenport, as part 
your hookum. Guess his liver-troub 
must have smoothed down his bug 
cf suspicion; he never questioned {i 
certificate of deposit you sawed off 
him. I told him I guessed you we 
all right; but I watched you, and wh 
I saw you leaving the bank with 
suitcase, I judged I’d better follow alo 
So I did. Remember that flivver th 
jogged along behind you al) the 
from Ardmore? I watched you go il 
that apartment-house, and I walle 
outside all night until you came @ 
again. I wouldn’t have recognized yo 
then if you hadr’: been carrying tf 
same suitcase. So I looked cleser 4 
seen it was you—recognized you by 
rollirg walk cf yours. And when 
saw you buying a ticket for Fl Ps 
I knew you were lightirg oui with Am 
more’s bank-roll—so 1 judged it was time 
to interfere.” 

He stopped, opened the suitcase, ant 
cast a quick glance withia; then be 
whistled softly, closed the suitcase, picked 
it up, and motioned to Boggs to proceed 

“Tf I was as clever as you,” he mil 
mured plaintively, “I’d steal the United 
States Treasury. But I’d be a miley 
more careful of details, bub. That was 
bad business—cashirg my check without 
investigating to see whether I had funds to 
cover. Boy, you're a near-genius—thats 
what youare. As the feller says, genius 
an infinite capacity for taking pains—0, 
well, I reckon we'll find your finger-pmll 
up at Folsom or San Quentin.” 
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EAUTIFUL floors are largely a matter 
of prevention — the great secret is to 
put them in perfect condition — and 

then keep them that way. Doorways, stair- 
treads and other parts receiving hard usage 
should be polished frequently. This requires 
no great amount of time or effort if the 
proper finish is used. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Paste is the 
proper finish for floors of all kinds — wood, 
tile, marble, composition and linoleum. It 
does not show scratches or heel-prints — and 
floors polished with it can easily be kept in perfect 
condition. Worn spots can be re-waxed without 
going over the entire floor. 


JOHN SON’S 


Paste - Liquid - Powdered 


PREPARED WAX 


Use Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid for 
polishing your furniture, leather goods, woodwork 
and automobiles. It imparts a hard, dry, velvety 
polish of great beauty and durability. Johnson's Wax 
forms a thin, protecting coat over the varnish, similar 
to the service rendered by a piece of plate glass over 
a desk or dresser-top. 


For a Perfect Dancing Surface 


Just sprinkle Johnson's Powdered Wax over 
any floor. The feet of the dancers will spread the Wax, 
polishing the floor and immediately put it in perfect 
condition for dancing. 
Insist upon “‘Johnson's'’—don’t accept a substitute. 
| C. JOHNSON & SON 

Racine, Wis,, U.S.A. 

Canadian Factory, Brantford 
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Complexion Powder 


The newest of San-T ox toiletries. Blossom-smooth 
and clinging, it imparts to the skin a delicate 
loveliness that lasts for hours. Pierrette has a 
: new and subtle fragrance which is truly unusual. 
Like all San-Tox Preparations, it is pure. 


De Pree 
New York Holland, Michigan San Francisco 
SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 


Boe ws 


ONLY SAN-TOX DRUGGISTS— 
Specially Appointed Because of Their High 
Standing — Sell San-Tox Preparations. 
Look for This Sign of the Nurse. 
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oranges? Drink 


O wholesome and 
Orange-Crush and 
so carefully guarded their q 
and purity—that even the littlest tots 
thrive upon their harmless delicious- 
ness. Your physician will tell you this. 


And how the children like 
them! They are the drinks 
the kiddies dream about. All 
their tempting flavor and fra- 
grance come from the delicate 
oil pressed from the fruit itself, 
combined by the exclusive 
Ward process with 


CONTAINS MO in bottles or at fountains 
ORANCE JUICE 


¥eepared by Orange-Crush Co., 
Laboratory: Los — 


for free book, Story 
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ROM Table-Clock to Pocket-Clock, or *Watch”—this 
was a short step mechanically, but a tremendous stride in 
Cc practical utility. 

Like many another child of genius, the First Watch was born 
of adversity. In1504 Peter H cm a young locksmith of Nurem- 
berg, in Franconia, was involved in a scuffle which cost the life 
of an elder locksmith. Seeking sanctuary with the Barefooted 
Friars, he buried himself in his chosen work—and the following 
year presented his benefactors with the world’s First Watch. 

Popular tradition confuses this timepiece with the ‘* Nuremberg Egg’’ 
of half a century later, but Henlein’s masterpieces were drum-shaped. 
Built of iron, they were clumsy, heavy, as large as saucers. As the crude 
spring unwound they lost momentum, varying an hour a day. Their cost 
was the equivalent of $1,500 in our currency —the watchmaker’s output 
was one a year! First carried by night-watchmen, these playthings of the 
rich soon became known as ‘*watches’’—the direct ancestors of those time- 
keeping marvels of our day— 


atches 


Material, construSion, adjust- 
ments and service fully covered 
by Elgin Guarantee 
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In Chancery 
(Continued from page 82) i 


“You're feeling the heat, too, aren’t: 
you, Annette? It’ll do you good to be on‘ 
the river. Good-night.” 

Annette swayed forward. There was a 
sort of compunction in the movement. 

“Are you fit to go out? Shall I give you 
some coffee?” 

“No,” said Soames firmly. “Give me , 
your hand.” 

She held out her hand, and Soames 
raised it to his lips. When he looked up, 
her face wore again that strange expres- 
sion. “‘I can’t tell,” he thought, as he went 
out; “but I mustn’t think—I mustn’t 
worry.” 

The tremendous effort it was to write 
a simple note to Madame Lamotte when 
-he reached his club warned him still 

further that he was at the end of his 
tether. 

He said: 


My DEAR MADAME: 

You will see by the enclosed newspaper 
cutting that I obtained my decreee of divorce 
to-day. By the English law, I shall not, how- 
ever, be free to marry again till the decree is 
confirmed six months hence. In the mean 
while, I have the honor to ask to be considered 
a formal suitor for the hand of your daughter. 
I shall write again in a few days and beg you 
both to come and stay at my river house. 

I am, dear Madame, . 
Sincerely yours, 
SoaMEs ForsyTE. 


Having sealed and posted this letter, he 
went into the dining-room. Three mouth- 
fuls of soup convinced him that he could 
not eat. And, causing a cab to be sum- 
moned, he drove to Paddington Station 
and took the first train to Reading. He 
reached his house just as the sun went down 
and wandered out onto the lawn. The air 
was drenched with the scent of pinks and 
picotees in his flower-borders. A stealing 
coolness came off the river. 

Rest—peace! Let a poor fellow rest! 
Let not worry and shame and anger chase, 
like evil night-birds, in his head! Like 
those doves perched half sleeping on their 
dove-cot, like the furry: creatures in the 
woods on the far side, and the simple folk 
in their cottages, like the trees, and the 
tiver itself, whitening fast in twilight, 
like the darkening cornflower-blue sky, 
where stars were coming up—let him 
cease from himself, and rest! 


XXXVIII 
SOAMES PROFOSES 


Repress of Balance—that law so much 
more just than the Law as Soames now saw 
it—kept him on the verge of breakdown 
for exactly fourteen days. He would have 
gone over the edge but for the constitu- 
tion of a Forsyte and an ingrained habit 
of looking before he leaped. During that 
fortnight, he neither wrote nor opened a 
single letter, spent the whole day out of 
doors, fishing from a punt in a comatose 
manner, and slept in a little house-boat 
moored off the bottom of his garden. He 
ate sparingly, drank only water. On the 


fifteenth day, for the first time, he felt a 
man again, able to think without thought 
‘acing round and round, or the feeling that 
as was full of cotton-wooi, He hac. 


"The Tempting 


T was a thing of beauty, this 
envelope. It-had the same 
charm for her that a lovely 

picture or a graceful bit of jew- 
elry would have had. And even 
though she was in a very great 
hurry to go out, and hadn’t in- 
tended to open her mail until 
she returned, this one letter 
caught her woman’s interest— 
and held it! 

It is unfair to a letter to send 
it forth clothed in commonplace 
stationery, when it might so 
easily possess the distinction, the 
smartness, which compel inter- 
est and admiration. 


Envelope 
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AUTOCRAT LINEN 


ts A & Wyckorr 


* If you would have the utmost in 

F4j artistic social stationery, be sure Writinc PaPer 

Fj) that your box bears the name White 

& Wyckoff, and the “Master Whi & fF’ 
Mark” reproduced above te CKOIL S 

WHITE & wycKorFr MFG co Distinctive @ Stationery 
Holyoke, Mass. 


ATENTS—Protect your Ideas. 


P 
Evidence of Conception Blank and our three Illustrated 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO 


Wasaington, D. C. 


Write for 


753 NINTH 


150-BR Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


Sample les 


sons free. Write 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. 8914, Rochester, N. Y. 


3 states—$10 to $100 
Farms Stock, tools, crops often included to FREE DRESS DESIGNING LESSONS 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, business in their homes, making $25 to $50 a week" 


A sock that has heen | 
snade for careful buyers. 


Iron Clad No. 398 has been made to meet the fj > 
requirements of those who demand attractiveness qo 
and. durability in a sock which sells at a reason- 


able price. 


It is neat because it fits t'e foot and ankle snugly 
while its permanent lustre finish makes it very good 


looking. 


It is durable because of its four-ply reinforcement in 
lieel and toe combined with three-ply reinforcement in 


the whole sole and high splice of heel. 
Its: price, seventy-five cents per pair (East of 
the Rockies) , recommends itself. 


If there is no Iron Clad Dealer nearby, order 
direct from us, enclosing remittance and stat- 
ing size and color: Colors—black, dark gray, 
white, palm beach, navy and cordovan brown. 
Sizes 9 to 114g. Your order will receive 
eet attention and be scnt you postage 
paid. 


Cooper, Wells 
& Co. 
210 Vine Street 
St. Joseph, Michigan 


The Mark of Mas 
& 
| ] 
i 
| fp | 
| 
fi Worthington Quality\ | 
Books sent free. Send sketch or model of invention for 
Chairs and Tricycles / freeo.inion of patentable Highest" reference. 
ro 9) The Colson Co. Tye BV) Promrt attention. Reasonable ter ns 
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‘Sorry boys — she’s so/d!/ 


made her look so snappy!’’ 


You can sell the old 
bus more quickly and 
easily if you’ ll just give it 
a coat or two of Effecto 
Auto Enamel. And you 
can get at least a hundred dollars more! 
But then, it will look so good you'll 
want to keep it! 


And all this costs so little — two or 
three dollars for Effecto, a few hours 
of interesting work and 24 to 48 hours 
for drying! Then you have a lustrous 
new finish on your car that will last 
longer than the finish most manufac- 
turers put on new cars. 

Being self-leveling, Effecto is so easy 
to apply, showing no streaks, laps or 
brush marks. It’s fascinating to see 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


She’s a good car, but the first 
fellow along, just had to have her because that Effecto finish 


AUTO. . 
FINISHES 


how Effecto enamels level 
themselves, and how 
smoothly and easily they 
flow off the brush. 

Effecto Auto Finishes 
are sold in Black, Blue, Green, Red, 
Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream and 
White — nine snappy enamel colors; 
also clear Finishing Varnish and Top 
& Seat Dressing. 

Effecto is not a paint, wax or polish. 
It is the original, genuine auto enamel. 
Be sure you get Effecto. Sold by 
paint, hardware and accessory dealers. 
Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Iwnc. 
49 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Address: 

95 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 


The “Bayer Cross” on Aspirin tablets 
has the same meaning as 14 Karat on 
gold. Both mean Genuine! 

“Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” should be 
taken according to the directions in each 


“Bayer package.” Be sure the “Bayer 
Cross” is on package and on tablets. 
Then you are getting the genuine Aspirin 
prescribed by physicians for over eigh- 
teen years. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 


Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacia 
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triumphed by sheer patient exercise of 
self-preservation. The only people he had 
seen were Winifred and Imogen, who ¢ame 


down at each week-end, very quiet, being ‘ 


alarmed—it was so unlike Soames to be 
out of sorts. 

He signalized his recovery by asking 
Winifred what their father had said 
Only, apparently, that there it was! He 
hopes Soames had somebody in his eye. 
Had he? Soames shrugged his shoulders: 
and there his confidence to her began and 
ended. 

Winifred had been to Timothy’s. She 
reported that “the dear old things” had 
taken it very well; altogether, she gave 
Soames the impression that the family had 
decided not to fuss. As James had phrased 
it, there it was! 

Forsyte of the Forsytes, Soames could 
not do this attitude full justice, but he 
dimly perceived a sort of sublimity about 
his family’s power of “coming again,” of 
never knowing they were beaten, because 
there was nothing to be had out of it. 
This, however, did not prevent his de- 
termining not to see any of them for a long 
time. Indeed, he intended to be married, 
with Annette’s beauty for his buckler, 
before he came again into the family 
orbit. Another fortnight slipped by, how- 
ever, before he wrote to Madame Lamotte. 
He occupied it in completing the amalga- 
mation of his firm with another, which also 
had three names, two of which were dead. 
The full’ name would now be Cuthcoit, 
Holliday, Kingson, Forsyte, Bustard, & 
Forsyte, but after debate as to which of the 
dead still had any influence with the living, 
it was decided to reduce the title to Cuth- 
cott, Kingson, & Forsyte, of whom Kingson 
would be the only active partner. 

For leaving his name, his prestige, and 
his clients behind him, Soames received 
considerable value. One night, as befitted 
a man who had arrived at an important 
stage of his career, he made a calculation 
of what he was worth, and, after writing 
off liberally for depreciation by the war, 
found his value to be some hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds. At his father’s 
death, which could not, alas, be delayed 
much longer, he must come into at least 
another fifty thousand, and his yearly ex- 
penditure at present just reached two. 
Standing among his pictures those August 
evenings, he saw before him a future full 
of bargains earned by the trained faculty 
of knowing better than other people. 
Selling what was about to decline, keeping 
what was still going up, and exercising 
judicious insight into future taste, he would 
make an unique collection, which, at his 
death, would pass to the nation under the 
title: “‘Forsyte Bequest.” 

He had determined on his line with 
Madame Lamotte. She had, he knew, but 
one real ambition—to live on her renies in 
Paris, near her grandchildren. He would 
buy the good-will of the Restaurant 
Bretagne at the fancy price of twenty 
thousand pounds. Madame would live 
like a queen-mother in Paris on the interest 
of fifteen, invested as she would know how; 
the other five she would no doubt give to 
Annette as a dot, salving her French pride. 
(Incidentally, Soames meant to put 4 
capable manager in her place, and make 
the restaurant pay good interest on Lis 
money. There were great possibilities in 
Soho.) On Annette he would promise te 
settle another ten thousand pounds. 
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“Cheer up, Eve, there'll be no more tire trouble on this trip. I got a Kelly-Springfield.” 
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CATS Pay 


CUSHION HEEL 
foster RUBBER lo 


than 


Have you tried the 
new black Cat’s Paw 
heels ? 


If not, get your repair- 
man to put a pair on 
for you—their supe- 
rior wearing qualities 
will certainly surprise 
you. 


And of course you know 
they'll give you safety in 
walking, because 


It's one of the reasons, too, why 
they wear so wonderfully. 


There are no holes to track mud 
or dirt— 


an added reason for lntding on 
Cat's Paws. Black, white or tan— 
for men, women and children. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Originators and Patentees of the 


oster Friction Plug which prevents 
slipping. 


Gray Hair Ended 
In From 4 to 8 Days 


Science has discov- 
ered the way for re- 
storing gray hair toits 
natural color. 


ary 
Scientific Hair Color 
Restorer. And wo- 


men use this scientific 
hair color’ restorer 
with the same free- 
dom they do powder. 

imply comb Mary 
T.._Goldman’s through the hair. In from 4 to 
8 days every gray hair will be gone. 


Garg, Goldinany 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 
This Test Convinces 


Send the coupon for a trial bottle and our 
special comb. Be sure and give the exact 
color of your hair. Try it on a lock of hair. 
Compare the results and the pleasure of using 

with the old way. Send in the coupon now. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1848 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Accept no Imitations—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
lease send 

man's Hale trial bottle of of. il comb. 2. 
er The natural color of my 

jet black.... 


black___. dark brown... - 
medium light brown.... 
Name 
Street. Town. 


N CREDIT 
DIAMONDS 
WATCHES 


For Gifts 


Do t buying with- 
DiaMonps ut le stocks are 
WIN HEARTS —~ Our 
t handsome worth-while gifts on credit. 
Whatever es select will be sent pre; . Youseeand 
examine the Steen your own hands. 
CREDIT 7 TERMS on chases of $5 or over, one-fifth 
down, balance in cighton equa! amounts, payable monthly. 


<*" aT) 


We offer exceptional values in these Diamond 
Rings, Solitaires and Clusters, latest popular plain and 
fancy engraved mountings. The Diamonds are ifi- 
cent gems, set in White, Green and —— Solid 
For full description, see catalog. 


$85, $125, $150, $200, $2 Easy Terme 

This year it is ey to your interest do your 
gift buying early. You cow 


He prepared for their reception with care 
and delicacy. They were to have the house 
to themselves, and he would still sleep on 
his house-boat. He did not want to be tan. 
talized by Annette’s beauty, nor to let her 
feel oppressed by the near presence of so 
middle-aged a suitor. For Soames faced 
his position squarely, by no means gure 
that she would take him. 

After a week of rain, the weather recoy- 
ered at the end of August. They came ona 
magnificent day. 

He awaited them in a white-flannel suit, 
walking up and down the lawn. His 


mouth felt dry, and his heart beat, because 


it was no longer a question of balancing 
and holding off. Annette must now know 
for certain that he wanted her, that she 
was there to decide her fate; and he saw 
well enough how hard that decision would 
be. English, not of her religion, middle- 
aged, scarred, as it were, by domestic 
tragedy, what had he to give her? Only 
wealth, social position, leisure, admira- 
tion! It was much; but was it enough fora 
beautiful girl of twenty? 

This month of open air, during which he 
had done nothing but get well, had im- 
proved his looks. He was tanned; his face 
had lost some of its concentration; his mus- 
cles were hardened. He had been rowing 
and swimming—the sight of himself in a 
mirror pleased him. And yet, who could 
tell? He felt so ignorant about Annette. 
He had, too, a curious fear of the French 
nature of his guests. They were almost 
Forsytes. They knew so well what they 
wanted. They would not grasp a shadow 
and miss a substance; but—which was 
wnich? 

With two little nosegays of sweet-smell- 
ing roses, dark red for madame, La France 
for Annette, Soames went to meet them. 
They looked thoroughly tired, and he saw 
it with relief—even madame’s firm cheek- 
boned, parchment-colored face, with black 
hair showing threads of gray, and clear 
brown eyes; certainly Annette’s pale, 
creamy beauty a little disenchanted at the 
mouth. They would rest here; their 
nerves would soak up the quiet luxury and 
be grateful. Time would fight for him. 
And he said simply: 

“You'll have the house to yourselves— 
I’m camping on the river. You must have 
a thorough rest. You both look tired.” 

Madame’s, ‘‘Ah, monsieur,. comme vous 
raed charmant pour nous!” told him noth- 
in; 

In those first days, nothing told him 
anything, and he adhered to strict modera- 
tion in the allowance that he made them of 
his company. 

Not till they had been there a week did 
Madame Lamotte say, 

“Vou still wish to be regarded as pré- 
tendant for my daughter, is it not? - 

“Yes,” said Soames; “‘I do.” 

“T do not answer for Annette at all; she 
is in a state strange. I sometimes do not 
know her now. But it is always possible 
for you to ask her. You have, perhaps, 
some proposition to make.” 

“Madame,” said Soames, with a faint 
smile, “‘T will propose to you first.” 

“Voila de Pesprit!”’ murmured Madame 
Lamotte. 

“T shall have leisure to give Annette 
every attention. I’m giving up my peo 
fession. I have no need to follow it.” 

“Comme les Anglais sont riches!” sighed 
Madame Lamotte. 
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Explaining the dispositions he had in 
view, Soames watched her with fascinated 
What a general she would have 
made, sitting square on a gray horse under 
q peaked cap, in the manner of Meissonier! 
When he had finished, there was a pause. 
“Quant a la restaurant—I not quite 
understand. ‘Twenty-five thousand /ivres 
sterling, I think you have said.” 

“J said twenty, madame; but twenty- 
five, if you so wish.” 

“Ce west pas trop,” said Madame 
Lamotte. “I will speak frank. I am not 
so devote to Annette as to my other 
daughter. Nous ne sommes pas si sympa- 
thiques. Annette takes behind her father, 
asyou say. If you can persuade her, I have 


_no objection. I esteem you much, mon- 


siew. You are a worthy man. Myself, I 

shall be glad to go back to my grandchil- 

dren in my own country. The restaurant 

fatigues me greatly, though it is becoming 
a property.’ 

the hand which she 

stretched out. 

“Agreed, then; and I must do the best I 
can with Annette. Does she know?” 

“Certainly she know. But of what she 
will do I can say nothing.” 

Soames pondered. ‘The longer he de- 
layed his proposal to Annette, now that 
madame had such substantial reason for 
desiring the success of his suit, the better. 

“J shall not speak till the day before you 
go,” he said. “If she says, ‘Yes,’ you 
might both perhaps like to pass the winter 
on the Riviera as my guests, so that she 
might get to know me better; and we could 
be married in Paris at the end of January, 
when I am free.” 

“Bien!” murmured Madame Lamotte. 
“That ought to be an attraction for her— 
she love to see new places.” 

“You will be talking it all over with her, 
no doubt,”’ said Soames, and, rising, he 
bowed, and left her alone. 

If some fleshless being had asked Soames 
in those days: *‘Are you in love with this 
girl? Speak with candor. I guarantee 
secrecy.” He would have replied: ‘‘‘In 
love?’ What is love? If you mean, do I 
feelto her as I did toward Irene in those old 
days when I first met her and she would 
not have me, when I sighed and starved 
after her and couldn’t rest a minute until 
she yielded? No. If you mean, do I ad- 
mire her youth and prettiness, do my 
senses ache a little when I see her moving 
about my house? Yes. DoJ think she will 
keep me straight, make me a creditable 
wife, and a good mother for my children? 
Again, yes. What more do I need; and 
what more do three-quarters of the women 
who are marriec get from the men who 
marry them?” And if the fleshless being 
had pursued inquiry with the words: 
“And do you think that it is fair to tempt 
this girl to give herself to you for life unless 
you have really touched her heart?” he 
would have answered: ‘The French see 
these things differently from us. They 

k at marriage from the point of view of 
establishments and children, and, from my 
own experience I am not at all sure that 
theirs is not the sensible view. I shall not 
expect this time more than I can get or she 
can give. Years hence, I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if I have trouble with her. But I 
shall be getting old; I shall have children 
by then. I shall shut my eyes. I have had 
my great passion; hers is perhaps to come— 
I don’t suppose it will be for me. I offer 
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“$5,000 Working for Us!” 


“IT bought another good bond today and tonight Helen and I 
were figuring up our investments. All told we now have $5,000 
saved and invested where it will add $300 to our income every 
year. There’s a wonderful satisfaction in having money you’ve 
worked for working for you. 


‘I used to laugh at the idea of my ever having that much money invested. 
I was just scraping along in routine work and spending what little I earned. 
Then one day my employer mre me some advice that really marked the 
beginning of things for me. He said success depends on two things. First, 
learn to do some one thing well, so well that others will pay you for what you 
know. Second, save and invest something out of what you earn each month. 


“I was out of school and couldn’t go back, but I decided then and there 
to get some special training. I wrote to Scranton and found I could get 
just the course I wanted and study at home evenings. So I started, and it 
wasn’t long before I could see a whole new future in our business. The 
manager found I could do things others couldn’t and he gave me more 
important work—and more money. I kept onstudying and kept on climbing, 
with three increases the first year. And each pay day I put something aside. 


‘So it’s been ever since. As I advanced at the office and my salary 
grew, my savings aed faster and I put them into good securities. It’s 
really amazing what a few years of consistent saving will do. 


“Since Helen and I have been married, we’ve had every comfort we - 
could want and yet she has been as interested in saving asI. Why, she 
was happy as a lark tonight when I told her we had five thousand dollars 
in safe sound investments working for us! And this is 7 the beginning. 
At our present rate of saving, in a few years more we’ll have an inde- 
pendent income for life!’’ 


Success is not something remote—it’s not something that only the other 
fellow can enjoy. It is within easy reach for you if you’ll just follow the 
simple rules that have made all men successful who have practiced them. 


First decide what your work is, the work you would most enjoy doing, 


then study it, learn everything — — — ouT HERE™™ "= 


about it that you can. The easy | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 
convenient way to do that is to let | BOX 2575, SCRANTON, PA. | 


Schools help you. For 29 years ! Oergoraical Excinger SALESMANSHIP 

they have been helping men and | Lighting and ys, }ADVERTISING 

women out of routine dru ery Telegraph Cus Writer 

into the of doing work they like | Railroad Trainman 

—helping them to win advancement, Mechenlea! Draft ELUSTRATING 

to earn more money, to have happy Shep BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

rosperous homes, to know the Goo Engine Operedag 

Surveying and Mapping Stenographer 


MINE FOREMAN or ENGR Cert. Pub. Accountant 


and in li TRAFFIG MANAGER 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 
ine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 

| Contractor and Ballder 
Architectural Draftsman 
oncrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Work : 


Commercial Law 
ENGLISH 


‘eacher 
Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 


More than two million have taken 
the up road with I.C.S. help. More 
than 110,000 are now turning their 
spare time to profit. Hundreds are 
starting every day, Isn’t it about 


Auto Repairing 


| 
| 
| 
| 
hrill of getting ahead in business | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CUE 


AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 


time for you to find out what the Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation Spanish 
I. C. S. can do for you? 
All we ask is the chance to prove | Name 
it—without obligation on your part , Present. 
ora penny of cost. That’s fair, isn’t ! street 
it? Then mark and mailthiscoupon. [| 
City. - State 
| may send this to 26-19 
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Thousands of the foremost Retailers 
of the U.S. A. are this month display- 
ing this sign of dependable Toilet 
Papers—the sign of— 


A.PW QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 


Theycontinue to feature the A. P.W.QUALITY PROD- 
UCTS because the QUALITY and the DEPEND- 
ABILITY which made them the choice of hundreds of 
thousands of careful homekeepers have always been 
maintained. 

There are five members of the A. P. W. family: SATIN TISSUE, 
PURE WHITE, FORT ORANGE, CROSS CUT and ONLIWON. 


All differ in weight, texture and size of sheet, but each is the stand- 
ard QUALITY Prodact of its class. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Department 17, Albany, N. Y. 


if your Dealer does not 
carry these A. P. W. 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 
write us and we will seid you 
our A, P. W. folder describ- 
ing each of the five brands 
and enclosing samples of the 
five Quality Product brands. 
We will also give you the 
name of the nearest A. P, W 
dealer. 
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Hair Seems Twice as Abundant 


After a ‘‘Danderine’’ massage, your hair takes on new life, lustre and 
wontrous beauty, appearing twice as heavy and plentiful. Each hair seems 
to fluff and thicken at once. 


Danderine is “Beauty-Tonic” 


Don’t let your hair stay colorless, plain, scraggly, aeglected. You, too, 
want lots of long, strong hair, radiant with life, and glistening with beauty. 

A 35-cent bottle of delightful ““Danderine’’ freshens your scalp, checks dan- 
druff and falling hair. This stimulating ‘““beauty-tonic’’ gives to thin, dull, fading 
hair that youthful brightness and abundant thickness—All Drug Counters! 
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her a great deal, and I don’t expect much in 
return, except children, or, at least, a son, 
But one thing I am sure of—she has very 
good sense.” 

And if, insatiate, the fleshless bei 
inquired, ‘““You do not look, ther 
spiritual union in this marriage?” Soames 
would have smiled his sideway smile and 
rejoined: “That’s as it may be. If] get 
satisfaction for my senses, perpetuation of 
myself, good taste and good humor in the 
house, it is all I can expect at my age. | 
am not likely to be going out of my wa 
toward any far-fetched sentimentaligp.’ 
Whereon, the fleshless being must ' dye 
ceased to ask. 

Watching Annette, always self-contained 
but often cloudy, and as though her 
thoughts were far away, Soames would 
debate with himself the manner of his pro- 
posal. Should he be cool, impressive, 
reasonable? Should he attempt ardor? 
‘Should he throw himself upon her merey? 
And where—at what hour? After break- 
fast, after lunch, or after dinner? Cur. 
ous how meals ruled everything! And he 
even watched to see if her moods varied 
with the hours. He finally decided to com- 
promise between being reasonable and 
throwing himself on her mercy, ané to do 
it after lunch. 

The afternoon before he was going to 
propose, he took her on the river. Sunshine 
and a thin early-autumn haze swathed the 
fields and trees with glamour. The water- 
lilies were in flower.and dragon-flies busy 
over the reeds and ripples. Annette wasina 
close, grave mood, but very pretty, trailing 
her hand in the water. 

Soames tried talking, failed, became 
silent, watching her, and dipping his sculls 
now and then. They drifted down about 

.a mile athwart a little island covered with 
pollarded willows which had bushed out 
thickly. 

“Let’s get out and have tea here.” 
And, tying the boat to a branch, he helped 
her to land. He was not wont to have her 
so entirely to himself, but the advantage 
was annulled by her evident perception of 
it. She was exceptionally reserved. The 
French were very funny; he sometimes 
wondered whether they had feelings. He 
caught her eyes fixed on him—the expression 
was troubled, pathetic, as if bewildered by 
inward debate; but at his glance her facein- 
stantly regained its matter-of-fact mask. 
The little picnic was such a failure that 
it was soon over. When they had re 
packed the basket, Soames took it to the 
boat. But the boat was no longer there— 
it had slipped its mooring; he could see it 
some way off, drifting down-stream. 
They would have to wait for a casual boat 
to pass and put them on shore. Annette 
might think he had let it slip on purpose! 
He went back to her, and, from her 
— expression, saw that she did think 

at. 

“What does she take me for?” he 
thought angrily. ‘‘I’ll show her.” He 
threw off his coat and said: 

“Just look after that, Annette. It’s got 
my watch.” 

“Oh, non! We can wait.” 

“No, we can’t,” said Soames shortly. 
“You don’t trust me.” 

In shirt, trousers, and shoes, he walked 
quickly to the bank. A frightened: 
sane don’t; please don’t!” fo. 

im. 


He turned and said, 
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“Jt’s quite all right; just wait quietly,” 
and slipped down into the river. While he 
gwam, he thought, “That'll teach her I’m 
not a brute, nor a dotard, though I am 
forty-five.” But a few yards from the 
shore, he came into weed, which, in his 
curious state of mind, he had not noticed. 
The Jong suckers clung round his legs; the 
feel of them against his face made him 
shudder. Horrible stuff! And the thought 
flashed through him: comes of 
getting angry. It doesn’t suit me. I never 
ought.” He had read of men drowning 
in weeds like this; and the stuff had really 
stopped his progress. “I must risk it,” 
he thought, and let his feet feel for the 
bottom. There was none—only that hor- 
rible weed! He was really scared then. 
And there was Annette watching him 
struggle! “‘Come,” he thought; “let your- 
self go with the stream.” The suckers un- 
coiled at once. He made three scrambling 
plunges, and, grasping the branch of an 
overhanging willow bush, dragged him- 
self out. He looked back at the island. 
Annette was standing at the edge, just as 
he had seen her mentally, with hands out- 
stretched. 

“It’s all right!” he called. “I’m going 
back for the other boat. I sha’n’t be an 
hour.” And he started running along the 
path. He pounded on, out of breath, still 
resentful of her suspicion. ‘“‘She can’t come 
to harm there,”’ he thought, subsiding into 
awalk. But almost immediately he began 
torun again. Suppose she slipped in! He 
avoided the house, lest madame, seeing him, 
should have a fit—if she were capable of 
anything sounbusinesslike! He changed his 
clothes on the house-boat, got out the 
second skiff, and pulled down-stream with 
all his might. Many a young man might 
have envied his performance. To swim to 
the bank, run a mile, change his clothes, 
and row a mile in Jess than three quarters 
ofan hour! It astonished him, seeming to 
annul his age and give him more right to 
her. He looked over his shoulder. There 
she was, where he had left her, holding 
to a branch—how pretty and flushed and 
supple she looked! He ran the boat in, 
made it very fast this time, and sprang 
ashore. 

“Pretty quick work!” he said. 

Annette’s hands trembled, handing him 


coat. 

He let it drop and seized them. 

“Annette,” he said, “are you going to 
be my wife?” 

Annette looked up, looked down. Her 
face was pale; her eyes were half closed. 

“Yes—if you will,” she said. 

Soames strained her to him and kissed 
her lips. 


The story of Soames’ marriage and 
how it turned out will be told in 
the concluding instalment of In 
Chancery, which will appear in 
November Cosmopolitan. 


Notice TO SUBSCRIBERS—T he publication- 
date of Cosmopolitan will be henceforth the 
last week-day of the month preceding that 
h is printed on the magazine. For 
example: October 30th, for November issue; 
November 30th, for December issue. It may 
» however, that delays in transportation 
may occasionally prevent your copy from 
reaching you on time. Inwhich case, please 
not write us immediately, for the magazine 
will probably arrive within a few days. 


TED LEWIS 
this phenomenal Saxaphone 
Artist and Comedian has cap- 
tivated thousands of music lovers 
during the past Summer Season 


at the Studebaker Theatre and © 


Edelweiss Gardens of Chicago. 
Mr. Lewis is one of the most 
versatile Saxaphone Comedians 
of the age. He plays a Gold 
Jeweled Conn valued at $10,000. 
The perfect key mechanism, the 
construction of the bore and 
patent tuning device of this in- 
strument have made it possible 
for Mr. Lewis to Dance and Act 
with ease and absolute assurance 
while playing intricate solos on 
the instrument. The LEWIS 
JAZZ BAND is fully equipped 
with Conn Instruments 
exclusively. 


Rochester Band 


The above picture shows 
the Rochester Concert 
Band, combined with or- 
chestra and choral Society, 
as it appeared in a concert 
given in a prominent park 
of Rochester. The idea is 
novel and worthy of 
duplicating. | 
Conn Instruments are used 
almost exclusively 
by these musi- 
r cians. Mr. Dos- 
\, senbach, the 
director, en- 


dorses them 
highly. 
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Extra Profi t 
And Pleasure 


an orchestra; they’re in 
demand nightly for dances, 
theaters—school, church, lodge and 
factory entertainments. Besides the 
pleasure of joining your talents with 
others you can earn a liberal extra 
income filling this demand. 


Cultivate Your Musical “Bump” 


To be sure of success follow the world's 
= artists and choose Conn instruments. 

asy playing features bring quick mastery; 
their tone—gleaming in brilliance, rich in 
sonority—commands instant admiration. 


Marked by this serene beauty of tone, 
accurate intonation and handsome finish. 
Conn cornets and trombones are ‘con- 
spicuous in the brass choirs of the world’s 
great bands and orchestras. 


Let us tell you of the 
succe: 1 organizations 
we’ve equipped. The 


Rochaster Concert Band 


» C. G. CONN, Ltd. . 
1011 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. . 


FREE BOOK 


Full of valuable musical 
information, describes 
all bands and orchestra 
instruments and tells the 
secret of success. The 
coupon will bring this 
handsome book and details 
of our free trial offer of any 
instrument. Send it today. 


coupon brings full infor- " Please send me your free book and ® 
mation. I details of free trial offer of any 8 
A Guarantee Bond with 
Street or 

Honors at World's y City or i 

All Exclusive Conn Fea- Instrument 


Agencies in all large citie 
WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
tt t + 
tt 


Those to the manor born sense the quality 
appeal of Lablache— the powder supreme. 
Like old friends, it wears best and is closely 
clinging. A dainty toilet 
requisite for dainty 


women who really 

care for their 

complexions. 

Refuse Substitutes 
Th 


ey may n- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 75c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 


French Perfumers, Dept. 59 
- 125 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. 


ABLAC Hp 


Face Powoer 


Sa 
Darkens and Beautifies 
Eyelashes and Eye- 
brews Instantly 


charm, 

wonderful expression 

to your eyes. 
**Maybelline’’ makes 
them appear naturally 


long, thick and luxuri- 
y ant. ‘Ap: lied in one min- 
ute. Perfectly harmless. 
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} } MAVYBELL LABORATORIES 
' tt 43065 -43 Grand Boulevard, Chicago : 


Keeping the house clean 
need not make you too tired 


to enjoy other things you 


really like to do. Let the 
Torrington keep your house 
clean; it takes the drudgery 
out of housework—cleans 
quickly, easily, thoroughly. 


Big Brush— Powerful Suction 
Here isthe secret of Tor- 


15 Laurel Street 


X-Ray View 
Showing Brush 


More Leisure 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
National Sweeper Division 
Torrington, Connecticut 


rington efficiency:- the 
electric power is in the suction, 
while the big brush runs nat- 
urally, like a carpet-sweeper. 
Ask your dealer to show 
you the exact working and 
significance of the vitally im- 
portant. features and why a 
Torrington means cleaner 
cleaning and less work. Send 
for free copy of our booklet. 


Best Laxative for Men, 


Women and 
Children 
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This Eileen Person 


(Continued from page 33) .° 


sure that some one was in the rogm— 
some one who bent over him with gen 
parted lips, but he knew that, at least, wa, 
surely a dream, and he did not even ¢ 
his eyes to try to dispel it. He rathe 
wanted it to stay. The climax of hig rey. 
lessness came later, when he was awakenej 
by a scream—a woman’s scream. It wa 
real; it came twice. 

Klim jumped out of bed and reachej 
for his dressing-gown. It was not over th 
foot of the bed, where he had placed it 
He turned on the light. No dressing-gow 
in sight. That was strange. 

Ditto business of looking for slipper, 
Same result. 

A gathering tumult in the corridor mage 
him slip on trousers and coat over his 
pajamas. Then he started to investigate 

Strange! The key was not in the door 
but on the floor, and the door was yp. 
locked. He must have turned that key 
before he went to bed, and surely he had 
left it in the lock. 

By the time he got out in the hall, the 
night clerk was there, surrounded by fem. 
inine guests, more or less regardless of 
attire. Here, as always, Mrs. Utley 
shone as if by studied contrast. Her hair 
was down. It fell gloriously over her 
shoulders in glinting waves. Her neg- 
ligée trailed clingingly. 

No one seemed to be sure what had 
happened. Mrs. Utley, who confessed to 
having screamed, was under the impres 
sion that some one had entered her room 
She couldn’t tell exactly, but she had 
wakened with the feeling that there wasa 
man inside the door. She had roused her- 
self with an outcry, and then, in the dark, 
she had heard the door close. 

“Perhaps some one mistook your door 
for bis own,” offered the night clerk 
plausibly. “I suggest that everybody go 
back to bed, and then, in the morning, we 
can investigate the matter fully.” 

“Well, I, for one, am not going back to 
bed until somebody looks under it first,’ 
declared Mrs. Utley, with a charming 
smile at her own feminine cowardice. 


“Me neither,” seemed to be the genenl 


chorus. 

“All right,” the clerk agreed. 

One by one, he and Klim Healy, the 
only other man present, investigated all 
the rooms on that corridor. 
as her cell was pronounced safe, retired to 
it. Finally, none was left save Mrs. Utley 
and the two men. 

“It is awfully sweet of you men to be 
so patient and obliging,” she thanked them 
graciously. “Let’s see; we’ve been i 
every room except thirty-one at the end 
of the corridor.” 

“TI guess thirty-one didn’t wake up. 
surmised the night clerk. : 

“Perhaps the room isn’t occupied.’ 
Klim contributed. 

“No chance of that,” said the cletk. 
“Every room is booked for all season.” 

“Sh!” admonished Mrs. Utley, standing, 
a charming figure of mystery, before 
apartment in question. “This door isat 
locked.” She turned the knob and opened 
it part-way to prove her statement. 

“Guest probably forgot to turn the 
key,” explained the clerk. ‘ 

“No,” the lady contradicted positively; 


Each lady, 
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in a thrilling whisper; ‘St is more likely 
that our midnight intruder is hiding in 
here. I, for one, want to know why this 
door isn’t locked.” ; 

Klim wanted to know, too, why his 
own door was in a similar condition. 

“J can’t go bustin’ into people’s rooms 
when they’re asleep.” The night clerk 
felt that his duties should not include those 
of house detective. ‘ 

“Perhaps the thief, or whatever he is, 

has murdered the guest in thirty-one,” 
suggested Mrs. Utley, with melodramatic 
imagination. “We can’t go to bed with 
that possibility staring us in the face. If 
you're afraid, I’ll enter.” 
@No!” This assertion was Klim Healy’s. 
“Come on, clerk; Mrs. Utley’s request is 
quite reasonable. It is up to us to -re- 
assure her. Mrs. Utley, you will please 
wait outside.” 

Klim stepped across the threshold of 
number thirty-one and fumbled for the 
electric-light switch, which he knew must 
be just inside the door. Finally he found 
it, and flooded the room with light. 

On the bed, sound asleep, was Eileen— 
Eileen in the unconscious grace of repose, 
twice as beautiful as when she was awake. 

Klim would have left the room without 
waking her, except that, in backing through 
the door, he bumped into the clerk, who 
was following him in. The latter’s ex- 
damation of astonishment brought the 
sleeping girl bolt upright and wide awake. 

“What’s the matter?” she demanded, 
pulling the sheet up to her neck. 

“Just a burglar scare,” Klim explained 


“Oh,” she accepted, as soon as she 
understood who it was, “And you want 
me to hide you?” 

“I’m not the burglar—perfecty natural 
effor on your part, but a mistake none 
theless. I’m merely helping to hunt, and, 
as we found your door unlocked, we 
thought that he might be hiding in here.” 

“You found my door unlocked?” 

“Ves,” 

“Then we had better look. Will you 
be kind enough to hand me my dressing- 
gown.” This remark was addressed to the 
clerk, who happened to be standing nearest 
at the moment. 

“Ts this it?” he asked, handing her the 
first thing that came to hand. 

“No.” Then, in astonishment, “Why, 
that’s a man’s dressing-gown!” 

“That’s what I thought,” said the 
clerk. “And here is a pair of men’s slip- 
pers. You don’t claim these, either?” 

“T never saw them before.” 

_The clerk looked up curiously. 

“That’s strange.” 

“Why, they’re—” Klim started to say 
that they were his, but a lifelong habit of 
watching his step halted him—“they’re 
very good material,” he finished lamely. 

_There was no one in the room, no one 
hiding, that is, and the two men left, the 
clerk taking with him the salvaged dress- 
ing-gown and slippers. 

Mrs. Utley was still waiting in the hall, 
and they gave her a whispered account of 
the finish of the adventure. There seemed 
to be no point in searching further, and 
the party broke up for the night, the clerk 
to doze at his desk, Klim to smoke and 
puzzle out the curious peregrinations of 

dressing-gown and slippers, and Mrs. 
Utley ‘to—it wouldn’t be fair to toliow a 
lady to her boudoir. 
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Which is Your Curve? 


The broken curve represents the progress of a man 
who quits school early in life, takes the first job 
offered, and makes no effort to im prove his education 
and training along special lines, Youth and physical 
energy bring fair progress until he is 25 or 26 years 
of age—then he hits an almost straight line that 
shows no increase in salary for 15 or 20 years. 
At 40 or 42 he starts to go down—finally he slides off 
into the area of dependency. 


Now—contrast the record of the broken curve man 
with that of the heavy curve man—who has realized 
the value of education and training. At 30 the heavy 
curve man has reached a salary of $3,000a year. By 
the time he is 38, he has climbed ba Jey the $5,000 a 
year class—and is still going up. Note how rapidly 
the distance increases between the two men after they 
are 30. The distance doubles, trebles, and still in- 
creases until, at 40.the broken curve man has many 
salary squares to climb. He has been hopelessly 
outdistanced by the heavy curve man. - 


Take the chart above—go back tothe time when 
zoe quit school and took your first job—trace in your 
ine on the chart up to the present time. Are you a 
broken curve man or a heavy curveman? Have you 
been in a rut or has your advancement been gradual 
and steady? Be honest with yourself! Are you 
headed upyerd toward the executive class—or—are 
you headed downward on the broken curve toward 
dependency? 


You can be a heavy curve man if you will but 
take advantage of specialized training such as you 
can now obtain without interference with your 
present position. LaSalle Extension University 
offers you a choice of thirteen courses of home-study 
in specialized business subjects. If you want to in- 
crease your pay by making your services of greater 
value—you can do so by spending your spare time 
in training at home, 


During this training under the LaSalle extension 
method, you will have the advantage of the LaSalle 
Problem Method” by which you will solve actual 
epee: nr taken from modern business and you will 
guided by a staff of over 450 business experts, law 
specialists, expert accountants, trained correspond- 
ents, experienced bankers, traffic experts, executives, 
and educators. 


More than 225,000 ambitious men _ have already 
been helped to promotion, increased salaries and 
business success by LaSalle training. More than 

men are now being trained annually by 
e. 


Check in the coupon the course which engesiety 
appeals to you and get full information—also our 
helpful book. “Ten Years’ Promotion in One”— 
which tells how men with the aid of LaSalle training 
have panes is one year promotion which men with- 
out this training have not realized in ten. Make 
your start today. Send the coupon now! 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 1055-R 4046-58 S. Michigan Ave. 


Please send without obligation to me information re- 
copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ 


Gentlemen: 
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omotion in One.”’ 


O Higher Accountancy 


oO Commercial Law 
O Business Administration [] Production Efficiency 


Chicago, Ill. 


Commercial Spanish 
O Expert Bookkeeping 


Traffic Management Business Letter-Writing Effective Public Speaking 
(Foreign and Domestic) [] Banking and Finance OC. P. A. Coaching (For 

0 Law (Training for Bar. () Business English Advanced Accountants) 
LL. B. Degree) 


INVENTORS Desiring to secure patent should 

write for our book, ‘How To Get 
Your Patent." Send model or 

sketch of invention for opinion of patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO. 
Dept. 33 - - - Washington, D. C. 
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DON WEILER & SONS 


oston, Mass., one of America’s 


ding diamond importers 

ver 44 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
s, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
fnond importing concerns in America selling 
} jewelers. However, a large business is done 
irect by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our —— to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely a any present or 
prospective ne purchaser. 

This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and perfectly 
cut. Moun in Tiffany style 
14K.solid gold setting. Order 
this diamond, take it to any 

eweler and if he says it can 


your 3 mone 
thout a "quibble. 


1 $145.00 © price di- $ 1 4 


rect to you 


Men’s Solid Gold Dia- 
mond Mounted ing 


$375. 
Platinum Diamond Pertecifyent blue 
Ring $ 450.00 diamond of excepti 


brilliancy in 
new Octagon Gypsy 
setting in antique green 

d 


Large center 
stone is fine blue 
white color. Ring is headed 
bende in solid plati- 


carved and pierced. num. 


A few weights and of other diamond rings: 
26 carat . . $31 1% carats . $217.00 
gcarat « « 2carats . 620.00 
carat .. 73.00 3carats . 930.00 


refunded if these can be pur- 
e-third more. 
Y BANK IN BOSTON 


elsewhere for less 
WE REFER YOU TO AN 


amination. Our diamond 
guarantee for full value 
for all time goes with 


MO 
This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 


monds. 


369 Washington Street, Boston, M: 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 


You can easily learn Modern Ballroom Danc- 
ing now in your own no matter where 
you live—by the famous 


Peak System of 


Mail Instruction 


Fox-Trot, Waltz, Two- 
Step and latest Ballroom dances 
taught. constantly revised 
to include the newest dance ideas, 


We Guarantee the Peak System 
to teach you to be an easy, graceful 
and dancer. Equally 
successful with beginners and with 
dancers seeking to improve, and 
learn the latest society steps. 
New Diagram Method: The result 
of forty years’ practical e 
Easily and quickly learned. 
sands taught successfully. I can teach you. 
Send Today for FREE Information: Write at once 
for surprisingly low offer. 

William Chandler Peak, M. B., President 


The Peak School of Dancing, Inc. Established 188¢ 
Room 43 821 Crescent Place Chicage 


VI 
Kum met Eileen the next morning just 
after the mail had come in. She was as 


white as a sheet. 
“Hm,” said ‘“What’s it all 
She locked to 


about?” 

“Do I dare tell you?” 
see if anyone was within ear-shot. 

“T think you dare.” He smiled. “I’m 
inclined to be friendly, if you will let me.” 
leave the hotel.” 


“What! Why?” 
“On account of that dressing-gown and 


night. I made the manager tell me. They 
think there was a man there who was 
frightened away when the disturbance 
began. He didn’t say so, but I understood 
that he meant exactly that.”” Klim ponder- 
ed this statement amoment, ‘You don’t 
really think that I know how those things 
got there, do you?’’she asked, with pathetic 
eagerness. 

He laughed. 

“No. I’m quite sure you don’t know 
anything about it. That was my dress- 
ing-gown and my pair of slippers, and 
I’ve been puzzling my head ever since to 
account for their waltzing from my room 
to yours. I know I didn’t carry them 
myself.” 

“Oh!” The exclamation was one of 
pained surprise and understanding. “T see 
now. Your things were carefully planted 
in my room before the burglar alarm— 
planted by some one who had something 
to gain by my being ‘in wrong.’ You can 
guess who around here would be most 
pleased to have me leave the hotel.” 

“T can’t believe it.” 

“Did you ever hear of a police frame- 
up? This is just exactly the same sort of 
thing. And it would be just as difficult to 
prove, too.” 

“Bosh! I can stop this by simply claim- 
ing the dressing-gown and slippers——” 

“You would? How would you explain 
their presence in my room?” 

“T’d tell the truth, say they were ab- 
stracted from my quarters while I was 
asleep.” 

“And whom would you expect to believe 
that?” 

“Why, everybody!” 

Eileen paused before handing him the 
next question. 

“Suppose,” she said slowly, “that you 
really had left those garments of yours 
in my room yourself, would you admit it?” 

“Why, no; I guess not.” 

“Then, do you see why it would be no 
use to tell the truth as it happens to be in 
this case? It’s too conventional. It’s 
exactly the same story as the first lie that 
would occur to anybody in a similar situa- 
tion. People always discount anythjng 
that a gentleman says in defense of a 
woman, to begin with.” 

“You mean that it would be neces- 
sary 10 get the confession of the—er— 
lady who did the transferring?” 

Eileen laughed—her first’ expression of 
genuine amusement that day. 

“Which we will have a fine chance of 
getting.” She shook her head bitterly. 
“C —— to do but tell my dad 
and——’ 

“Give up young Roger?” 

“I suppose that follows, too; but he’ll 


get over it. Father, now——” 


“Well then, I’ve been requested a 


pair of slippers found in my room last , 


Hair-free Underarms 
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the quickest, most cleanl 
to apply. Simply wet the hair and | } 
it is gone. | 
FREE BOOK with testimonials of eminent 
Physicians, Surgeons, ‘matologists and | 
Medical Journals, Emailed i in plain sealed en- 
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ly and easiest | 
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Experiments with all sorts of recommended things, and hours spent in 
tedious, expensive treatments are no longer necessary for the woman 


who has adopted the regular use of Resinol Soap for her toilet. 


Resinol Soap is first of all a decidedly pleas- 
ing toilet soap, giving a refreshing, and unusually 
cleansing lather in either hard or soft water. 

Then its ingredients are pure and whole- 
some. Resinol Soap has no trace of free alkali—that 
harsh, drying chemical which makes many soaps 
injurious to the skin and hair. 


For trial size cake, free, write Dept. 3-J, Resinol, Baltimore, Md 


esinol 


But best of all it contains just enough of the 
soothing, Resinol qualities to help nature rid the 
comp!exion of blotches, roughness, oiliness, etc., 
and keep the skin soft and clear. 

Three excellent reasons for adopting the use of 
Resinol Soap. Sold by all druggists and dealers 
in toilet goods. 
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Have a complexion that stands the most critical gaze 
—a skin radiantly beautiful in sunlight or under the glare 
of bright, artificial light. Win the admiration that only a 
complexion which bespeaks the bloom of youth can gain, 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


Its final touch imparts to the most lovely natural complexion an 
added subtle charm and gives even rough skins a velvety smoothness 
that challenges close inspection. 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and the 
Exquisite New CARMEN BRU- 
NETTE Shade—50 Cents Everys 
where. 


The new shade 
Trial Offer Carmen Bru- 
nette has proved so popularwe 
know you would like to try it. So 
send 12 cents to cover postage and 
packing and we will send you a 
purse size box with two or three 
weeks’ supply. Or we'll send any 

r shade preferred. 


Stafford-Miller Co, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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“Don’t tell him yet.” 

She laid her hand on his arm. 

“T know what you’re thinking. You’ye 
an idea, Mr. Healy, that ycu’ll appeal to 
a certair person we know of to be merciful, 
But don’t doit. I ain’t asking for quarter. 
[ prefer a bit of a fight, even if I’m sinking 
by the peak, to start with.” 

“T don’t mind a row myself,” echoed 
Klim, “and, just this once, I’m on your 
side. Wait until I look up my sleeve and 
see whai’s there. To-morrow is plenty of 
time to be packing up. Until then, bide 
by what I’m ielling you, and sit tight,” 

There was something in Klim’s manner 
that had a cheerful effect. Eileen’s 
spirits rallied inexplicably, and she found 
herself expecting the big, confident man 
to accomplish some sort of a miracle that 
would turn all the clouds inside out and 
mint the linings into silver coins that would 
drop into her lap. 


VII 


As on the previous day, Klim found 
Mrs. Utley a wonderful companion for a 
lazy afternoon. If there was any triumph 
‘in her manner, she successfully concealed 
‘it. If she knew that Eileen had been re- 

quested to leave the hotel, she did not 
betray this knowledge. Her son Roger 
‘was with the girl, in plair sight from 
{where she and Klim sat, in a marquee on 
| the beach, and the mother made no move 
to interfere. A bell-boy from the _ hotel 
found Mrs. Utley along about four o’clock, 
He had a telegram for her. 

Klim lighted a cigarette while she read 
it. Between his hands, cupped over the 
maich, he noticed her start of amazement. 
She looked up at him and said: 

“I’m afraid our afternoon is spoiled. 
Have I time to catch the express to New 

| York?” 

“ Ves.” 

| “But you haven’t looked at your 
| watch?” 

“T know, anyway.” It did not strike 
her until later, much later, that this was 

;a curious and significant speech. “T'll 
| have a car at the door of the hotel by the 
time you get your hat.” 
_ At the station, after he had carefully 
, installed her in the parlor-cz r, he stood in 
| the aisle chatting with her until the train 
| was in motion. Then, and then only, after 
the exasperating fashion of phlegmatic 
men, he bade her good-by and sauntered 
to the door. 
| Instead of flipping off from the r pidly 
/ moving train, he crossed the car platform 
‘and went on up ahead, through the day- 
coaches, to the smoker. 


VIII 


! 
| 


THE resort special had been in the 
New York station for ten minutes, and 
Mrs. Utley was still pacing up and down 
alone in front of the track-gate. Her 
impatience and concern were growing 
momentarily. 

Finally, a man who had been watching 
her for some time from a safe distance 
came up to her with easy politeness. She 
saw him approach and helted, frozer m 
her path. 

“Mr. Healy!” she exclaimed, her samg- 
froid absolutely banished by a fit of fem- 
inine hysteria. ‘What are you doing 
here?” 
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“Why, I imagine our errands have to 
do with the same thing,” he replied 
easily. “You came up in answer to a 
telegram, didn’t you? A telegram which 
said: ‘Unless you can afford to have 
everything discovered, take resort special 
to New York this afternoon. I will meet 


you at the station gate.’” 


“Yes,” she admitted wonderingly. 
“How could you know the wording of 
that telegram?” 

“T sent it.” 


The woman gazed at him with a curious 
mixture of emotions. An impulse to 
freeze him for his insufferable insolence 
was succeeded by a flash of caution and 
curiosity. 

“T cannot conceive of such a thing as 
this,” she began, trying to regain control 
of herself—and succeeding. ‘You must 
have had a reason for this mad action— 
unless you are really crazy.” 

“No; I had a reason.” 

“What was it?” 

“We have an hour and a half before we 
take the next train back—together,” he 
said significantly. ‘During that time we 
can dine, and I’ll tell you what I want.” 

She resented that “‘what I wari,” but, 
after a momentary hesitation, accepted his 
invitation. She felt that she had to. 

Across a table at the near-by Brecken- 
tidge Hotel, he began to answer her ques- 
tion as soon as their order had been placed. 

“Why did you send that telegram?” 

“To see if you would pay any attention 
to it.” 

“What difference did it make to you 
whether I paid any attenLion to it or not?” 

“Did you ever hear of a New York 
confidence man named Scanlan Rourke?” 
he asked, by way of counter. 

“No; of course not’’—impatiently. 

“Well, Rourke had a game that he 
worked about five years ago that, for 
simplicity and effectiveness, beat anything 
I ever happened to run across. He used 
to go around evenings to these flashy 
apartment-houses all over town and ring 
the bell at each apartmert. Then, when 
somebody came to the door, he would 
say, ‘I’ve come for the money.’ Two 
times out of five they would give him 
anywhere from two to ten dollars on 
account, without asking whom he was col- 
iecting for——” 

“That might be a humorous anecdote,” 
Mrs. Utley interrupted coldly, “but it does 
not explain why you seat that telegram.” 

“Yes, it does’—this mildly. “Almost 
everybody has something somewhere in 
their lives that they don’t want dug up.” 

“Then you think that, because I took 
the train just as you had planned, I have 
something in my life that I do not wish 
investigated?” 

“T wouldn’t put it quite so crudely as 
that.” 

“Suppose I have,” she persisted; “what 
then? What good does it do you?” 

“I haven’t explained yet. Well, first 
of all, did you know that Miss Daly has 
been asked to leave the hotel?” 

She started to say, “No,” but his ac- 
cusing eyes forced her to the truth. 

“Yes; I knew it,” she admitted. 

“I thought maybe you did.” 

“But I’m not really interested in the 
80ings and comings of your unconventional 
sweetheart,” she snapped. “What have 
I to do with it?” , 

He stared at her thought fully. 


DRAWING 


INK OF IT! Leading illustrators and commercial artists 
are frequently paid $250, $500, $1,000 and more for single 
illustrations or designs—and their work is eagerly sought. 


Everyone may not achieve such remarkable suecess—but the oppor- 
tunities before you now in this splendid professionhavenever been excelled. 
Commercial artists—both men and women—who have developed thei 
peer gn through proper training readily earn $50, $75, $100, $150 a week 
and up. 


Millions Paid Yearly for Commercial Art 


The demand for high-class commercial art is growing by leaps and 
bounds. Thousands of advertisers, periodicals, and publishers buy 
millions of dollars’ worth of designs and illustrations every year. Good 
commercial art is vital to modern business—and artists who can 
produce it earn extraordinary incomes. 


Develop a High-Salaried Ability 
Through Federal Training 


If you like to draw, learn in your spare time through the Federal home-study method— 
a proven result-getter by the success of hundr: of Federal students. The course is fasci- 
nating, easy to learn and apply, and endorsed by leading illustrating companies, designers 
and commercial artists as America’s Foremost Course in Commercial Designing. 


Chambers, Magazine and Story Illustrator, whose drawings for ‘‘ Get-Rich-Quick Wal- 
lingford’’ in Cosmopolitan are familiar to millions; Franklin Booth, ‘‘ Painter with the 
Pen,’"’ Harold Gross, for many years Designer for the Gorham Co.; . Lavin, for- 


mer! f pt.; Edw. V. Brewer, advertising illustrator; 
Matlack Price, Posters; Charles Livingston Bull, animal painter; Neysa M 


leaders. Y y of 
them, through ortginal lessons contributea exclusively tothe Federal Course. 
99 
Send Today for ‘‘ Your Future y * : 
What about your future? The well-prepared reap the re- a ee 
wards of life. Send y for Your Future,’”’a 56-page book 
beautifully illustrated in colors, showing remarkable work by : 
Fed Students, telling of 
their successes, and of op- 
portunities in this field that 
will open your eyes. In the 
great era of commercial ex- 
nsion we are entering the 
trained man or woman will 
win out—as sure as the sun- 
rise. Why hesitate? If you 
would succeed, every day. 
every hour is precious to 
you. Get this 


hool of Co: 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me ‘‘ Your Future,” for which I 
enclose 6c in stamps. 
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Miss Madeleine Richers, one of the members of the famous Florodora Sextette 


says: “I find the Star Vibrator an indi 
beartil: 


ly recommend it to any girl who wants to keep herself fresh and youthful. 


_ Home electric e removes blem- 

ishes, blackheads, thoroughly cleans the 
_ skin and makes it smooth,. fresh and 
colorful. A facial massage treatment 
. with the Star Vibrator, using the vac- 

uum applicator with an upward move- 

ment, strengthens the muscles of the 
face, eliminates crow’s feet, wrinkles, 
flabbiness and sagging corners of the 
mouth. 


Women who are inclined to put on 
flesh easily are especially prone to have 
their features marred by double chins. 
By applying the lignum vitaeapplicator— 
sagging tissues of the face are reduced 
day by day and are turned into firm, 
healthy flesh—all of this being due to 
the normal circulation of the blood 


le health and beauty adjunct and 

which inevitably follows the consistent 
use of home electric massage. We all 
know that beauty of face and figure 
depends very largely, if notentirely, on 
proper circulation of the blood. The 
effect of electric massage on the body 
causes the blood to flow to the places 
where it should normally circulate and 
thus relieves congestion, assists the 
elimination of poisons and stimulates 
the whole system. 

Get a Star Vibrator today. Demonstrated free 
of charge at all leading drug, department and 
electrical-goods stores, or sent direct to you on 
receipt of $5. (Canadian price $7.50 com- 
plete.) Fitzgerald Mfg. Company, Dept. 212, 
Torrington, Conn. Also makers of the Star 
Massage Shower Spray, the first real combina- 
tion shower, shampoo, massage and 

all in one. $5 complete. 
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\ If you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian music ‘5 
; or latest songs on the Ukulele you will be 
' wanted everywhere. We teach by mail 
\ 20simple lessons; give you free with 4 
‘4 every course a genuine Hawaiian / 
= =| Ukulele, music, everything—no oo! 


[ ) extras. Ask us to send the story of 
\j ‘| Hawaiian music. You will love it. 


No obligation, absolulely frce. 
oA THE HAWAIIAN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
1400 Broadway, Dept. 6L, N.Y. 
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“Leaving under a cloud this way.js 
very hard on Eileen. It is especially qiff. 
cult to exolair it to her father, who ide 
izes her and does not know that she has 
not been welcomed into the society’ gf 
women of culture like yourself. « Tig 
place where you come in is that, if you 
would quietly go to the manager of fhe 
hotel and explain to him how my ing. 
gown and slippers really got into Migs 
Daly’s bedroom, everything would be aij 
straightened out and nobody’s vacation 
would be spoiled. I’d explain it m 
but I think the story would have a ig 
more weight coming from a woman,” . 

She laughed, back in the saddle 
more. 
“It would; but what makes you think 
that I would do the thing that you pm 
pose? You surely don’t think that -you Gay 
‘ blackmail me into doing anything you 

wish. You haven’t a single fact to tie 
| as a club, have you?” ae 
_ _ “No,” he admitted slowly. “TI suppos 
' the time has come when you ought to 
| know what my business is. He handed 
- her a card on which his name did, not 

appear, but which stated simply that 
the bearer was an authorized operative of 
| “The I & O Criminal Investigations Con 
poration.” “I’m the president and 
‘manager of that company.” Then fe 
| added modestly: “Ti is the most efficient 
organization of its kind in the world, 
{ Our record of failures is absurdly small? 
That seemed to conclude Klim Healy's 
brief. He had nothing further to say, 
Neither, strangely enough, had 
Utley. They devoted themselves to @ 
thoughtful consideration of the dinner, 
| Finally, she looked at him squarely, 
The moment had come fer her reply. 
| “TI will go back with you on one com 


. 


| dition.” 
He touched his lips with tne tip of nig 
tongue. 


| “What is it?” a 
| “That, if I make the explanation to the 
| manager which you require, this 
person must not have anything further fo 
|do with my son. She can throw him over 
‘must do so—jilt him for some one elsé, 
You say she cares because of her father, 
Well, I care because of my son. I won't 
have his life ruined, even if I have to 
break hers—and mine, too. If she will 
not agree never to bave anything more 
do with him, I’ll take my medicine. 
ahead and see what you can find out.” 


Ix 


OF course, Eileen agreed when Kili@ 
told her of the terms. It was compara- 
tively easy to give up the blithe Roger 
Utley with words. When it came to deeds 
—ah, that was harder. 

“T can’t do it all by myself, Klim.” 
She was calling him “‘Klim” now. “If he 
catches me alone, he starts to make love 
to me, and—God—I can’t stand that, be- 
cause I want to listen. And what’s the 
use? Ever if I hadn’t given my word, I 
know there’d be no happiness in life for 
us two. If only I didn’t have to see 
him!” 

“For heaven’s sake, Eileen”—Klim be- 
came mildly exasperated with her constant 
feminine repetition of her problem—“take 
on one of the other fellows, and Roger will 
let you alone soon enough.” 

“But I don’t want one of the other fel- 
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CAR equipped with a Harrison 
Radiator is a car that will give 
dependable and efficient engine 
cooling service—winter and sum- 
mer. And the symmetry and 
beauty of the Hexagon Cellular 
construction of the Harrison 
Radiator enhances the appear- 
ance of any motor car. The Olds 
Motor Works is among the many 
representative automobile manu- 
facturers who, in recognition of 
these facts, have adopted Harri- 
son as their standard radiator. 


HARRISON RADIATOR CORPORATION 


General Offices and Factory: Lockport, N. Y. 
General Sales Offices: Detroit, Michigan 


Original 
Hexagon 
Cellular 
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‘ I ‘AKE it with you on all your trips; besides the 
fact that it is so simple and delightful to apply 
and so effective as a thorough cleanser, the use of 


CANTHROX 
SHAMPOO 


produces that soft, fluffy, glossy, naturally wavy 
hair that adds charm to even the most beautiful 
face. By immediately dissolving and removing all 
dandruff, dirt and excess oil it leaves a 
perfectly clean, healthy and pliant scalp 
which gives the hair a chance to become 
as beautiful as nature intended it to be. 


Free Trial 
To show 
Offer the mer- 
its of Canthrox and 
to prove that it is 
in all ways a most 
satisfactory hair 
wash, we send one 
erfect shampoo 
ree to any address 
upon receipt of two 
cents for postage. 


For Sale at all Drug Stores 
Canthrox costs about three cents a shampoo. No good hair 
wash costs less. A few minutes only are required for its use, 
You simply moisten the head with Canthrox and rinse it 
thoroughly, after which the hair dries quickly. i 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 168, 214 West Kinzie Street, Chicago, Il. 


Agents—Steady Income For Spot Cash pai teeth, old ana 
kerchiefs and Dress Goods, etc., wishes representa- h d gold, si broken jewelry, diamonds, 
: h locality. Factory to consumer. Big watches, old gold, silver, platinum, in any shape or 


sive in eac 

amount—anything valuable. Cash by return mail. 
ofits, hones goods. | Whole SURG. | Geode returned Yo days if you're aot 
50., 37 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Ohio Smelting & Refining Co., 224 lennox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


pu face powder cannot injure the most 

delicate baby skin. The trouble is, too 
many powders are made in the old-fashioned 
way, with rice powder. Rice powder is starchy, 
and, like bread flour, it is quickly turned into 
a gluey paste by the moisture of the skin. This 
paste clogs the cuticle, swells in the pores, 
causing enlarged pores, blackheads and pim- 
ples. A specialist makes a harmless powder 
by using an ingredient doctors prescribe to 
heal the skin. Every time you apply this 
improved powder you give your complexion a 
real beauty treatment. There is a thousand 


dollar guarantee of purity printed on the 
box, certifying it does not contain white lead, 
rice powder or any harmful substance. This 
guaranteed pure powder is called La-may 
(French, Poudre L’Ame). Because it is 
pure and harmless, La-May is now used by 
over a million American women; it is now 
the most popular complexion powder sold in 
New York. Women who have used even 
the most expensive face powders say they can- 
not buy a better powder than La-may any- 
where at any price. There is also a La-may 
Talcum that prevents the souring of perspiration. 
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lows. There’s nobody like him—except 
maybe you.” 

“Are you hinting for me to become your 
devoted shadow?” 

“T think it would be nice if you wanted 
to. Besides,” Eileen continued, with 
childlike archness, “it would annoy Mrs, 
Utley. Don’t you think I’m entitled to 
aonoy her just a teeny-weeny little 
bit?” 

“You are talking nonsense, Eileen! Yoy' 
can’t take me away from a person who. 
hates me.” 

“Oh, you think she hates you, do you?’ 
Klim dear, if you were to look at her just; 
once as if you might whistle, she’d put 
her nose in your lap and beg you to pat 
her on the head and pull her ears.” 

Klim laughed. He had not told Eileen 
how drastic had been his method of! 
taming Mrs. Utley. 

Still, he fell in with her whim to adopt 
him as a substitute admirer, and it proved 
to be an exacting and painful pleasure, 
Eileen was a dynamo of energy, spurring 
herself up to a peak of performance every 
minute. Klim found it physically and 
emotionally fatiguing. He didn’t swim, 
but she made him learn. _. Altogether, it 
was a harder week than Klim had ever 
spent. 

In payment for his patience and ur. 
complaining adaptability, she was very 
tender with him, very adorable, in a 
practised way she had. Only at times did 
he feel any personal note in it; usually 
there was reserve that did not invite him 
to reciprocate in kind, or to advance one 
step where she did not precede him. It 
took a man of just Klim’s training and 
diffidence to sense her moods and to fall 
in with them. 

That is not saying, however, that, when 
he was not with her, his imagination did 
not play him tricks. What man could 
remember her warm fingers as they lay iz 
his palm and not picture them being car- 
ried to his lips? . 

Their intimacy fooled other people all 
right, even Eileen’s father. Toward the 
end of the week, the old gentleman, 
who had cooled perceptibly toward Klim, 
came to him rather formally. After a 
dozen preliminaries, he blurted out his 
fears. 

“Hang it, man; you’re ruining her 
chances with the younger fellows. I know 
you probably have more money than they 
but it isn’t right for you to dazzle Eileen 
with your fortune. I would rather have 
her marry a man she loved, some one 


more nearly her own age, like—like——” . 


“Roger Utley?” Klim supplied. 

“ Ves.” 

“He has been to see you about it?” 
Klim surmised. ; 

“Understend,” continued Mr. Daly, 
half apologetically, “I like you fine my- 
self; but I’m thinking of the future when 
you and I will be wanting to sit by the fire 
and— You should have heard the poor 
poor lad. You don’t care for her the way 
he does, do you?” 

Klim would have been hard put to it 
to answer the question then and there. 
Fortunately, he was rescued by the advent 
of Eileen—Eileen dressed in a bathing-suit 
and a bathirg-cap. 

“Come on, Klim; we’re going for @ 
sail.”” 

“«For a sail?’?” Klim doubted. “Look 
how rough it is ovt there.” 


| 


Foe 
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*‘No, Dick, we didn’t buy it. It was an old table 
that belonged to Tommy’s folks. I discovered it 


in the attic and gave it a coat of Walnut ‘‘61”’ 
Floor Varnish!’ 


**Well, no wonder they say two can live as cheaply as 
one! It’s a marvel — and so are you, Betsy!” 


The odd discarded pieces of furniture about the house may 
attain a new value during these days of retrenchment. It’s so 
easy to renew them by merely refinishing with the preferred color 

of 61” Floor Varnish. 

“61”? Floor Varnish is more than waterproof — it is also wear- 

* resistant. "The hammer test proves it. And this same rugged 
durability which has made ‘‘61”’ the floor varnish favored by 
painters and architects, establishes it as an ideal finish for furni- 
ture, woodwork, linoleum, or wherever a bit of “‘touching-up”’ 

{ . . should be done around the home. 
N Staining and varnishing in one operation, ‘“61’’ flows out 
smoothly without streaks, laps or brush marks. 

Send for a sample panel finished with ‘‘61’’ ; also color card, 
showing the lustrous, semi-transparent, wood-stain colors. Try 
the hammer test on the panel. You may dent the wood but the 
varnish won’ t crack. 

If you are building or decorating engage a good painter. He 
knows Pratt & Lambert Varnishes and will be glad to use them. 
| P&L Varnishes are used by paint- Our Guarantee: If any Pratt @ 


ers, specified by architects and sold Lambert Varnish fails to give satis- 
by paint and hardware dealers, faction, you may have your money back. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 99 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory: 41 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


- Test It With 2 Hammer - 


Vitralit 

A~ room’ becomes 
glorified yet more 
companionable 
when Vitralite En- 

N amel is present — A 
one may select a soft 
Gray, warm Cream 
of Ivory, cool Chi- 
née Blue or Leaf 
Gften, as well as 
evér popular White. 


\\ PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES fl 
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Tints Faded, Streaked 
~ GRAY HAIR 


to any shade 


WHat woman of et or 
fifty, does not prefer to 
receive the deference every- 
where paid to feminine beauty 
rather than the reverence the 
world accords to old age? ~ 


How many women entering at forty 
upon the golden period of woman's 
life with all their other attributes of 
beauty and loveliness preserved, have 
seen their brightest dreams shattered 
premature graying of their 

air 


Fortunate those thousands who 
have learned how BROWNATONE 
eliminates mouse-gray streaks and 
restores to leaden dingy hair the col- 
orful beauty and life that makes even 
the plainest young girl attractive. 


BROWNATONE 


Many a woman has found the 
ce whole course of her life changed by 
ee thistruly wonderful preparation that 
brings back to gray, faded and 
streaked hair the raven black, light 
golden tint or exact shade of brown it 
had in girlhood. Absolutely harm- 
less, it is easily applied, instant in 
results does npt rub off and cannot 
be detected. 


Send tlcents 
for 
[rial Bottle 


and valuable booklet 
on the care of the 


hair. 


“Dark Brown to Black.” 


NATONE 


“That’s why I wore my new bathing- 
costume. Put on yours, if you’re afraid 
of getting wet.” 

Klim had no particular antipathy to 
damp clothes, and he knew that he did 
not look so well in his bathing-clothes as 
he did in the more conventional white 
flannels; so he elected to go just as he was. 
Her father declined to participate in the 
hazard entirely. 

“Doesn’t this strike you as a trifle 
foolish?” Klim asked, when they had_per- 
suaded a boatman to sail them out into 
the open Atlantic. 

““Can’t you see I’ve got to do something 
foolish?” she demanded, in reply. “‘Either 
something foolish or desperate.” 

He couldn’t see it, and said so. 

“Besides,”’ she argued, “there’s another 
sailboat over there, and a launch is just 
coming through the inlet now. We 
can live in a sea where a launch would 
swamp.” 

She propped herself in the bow, where 
the quartering wind had full play. 

Surely she wasn’t dressed for the part 
of the despondent heroine. The new 
bathing-suit was everything that the old 
one was not. This covered her from head 
to foot, stockings, boots, little cap, every- 
thing but gloves, but it was one of the 
most alluringly immodest garments on 
either ocean that day. Just black, with 
yellow trimming in unexpected places, it 
was a creation designed by some person 
of bizarre imagination, who expected her 
work to be viewed by persons who had 
none. 

The spray was ripping off the tops of 
the waves in huge sections and slamming 
it into their faces. 

The man who was sailing the boat, as 
it subsequently developed at the investi- 
gation, did not own the craft himself, but 
had borrowed it for the day. He was a 
fair enough sailor, but all vessels, from 
Cunarders to catboats, have their own 
little tricks, and the idiosyncrasy of this 
particular floating trap was that in a 
heavy sea she was liable to unship her 
tiller unless you held it a certain way. 

It happened just as the big wave struck. 
Uncontrolled, the bow fell away; the wave 
caught them broadside and slapped the 
sail flat to the water. 

In a moment, the boat had righted her- 
self. But Eileen was no longed there. 
Her nands had been over her head as the 
upset occurred, and, because she was not 
hanging on like the others, she had been 
hurled into the sea. 

Klim saw her as soon as he recovered 
his breath and looked about him. She 
was only about thirty feet away to wind- 
ward, but the distance was rapidly in- 
creasing as the boat was being driven side- 
wise faster than she was. 

She seemed to realize this, because 
Klim thought she smiled at him and waved 
her hand as if in good-by. 

He knew how thin her chances were. 
She could swim about a dozen strokes 
more than he could, which gave her a 
grand total of around twenty strokes. 
She must be nearing the end of her 
repertoire now. Perhaps the instinct of 
self-preservation would add to her strength 
for a few moments more. 

“Save her!” Klim shouted, turning to 
the boatman, who, with the heavy tiller 
in his hand, was trying to slip it over the 
tiller-post. ‘‘Where’s the life-preserver?”’ 
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Executive Positions Won through the “ NEW WAY" 


The Door of the General Office to 
the Private Office Opens Wide 
to the “NEW WAY” Typist 


Be ready to enter when your chance comes. 
Many young men and women who proved them- 
selves capable stenographers a year ago are 
Executives today at three or four times their 
former salaries. These young, see and women 
tealized that Stenographic Efficiency is NINE- 
TENTHS Typewriti i They were 
quick to see that the EXPERT TYPIS TS—the 
80-to-100-words-per-minute accurate operators— 
command the highest-paying positions—are sure 
of the big promotions. 

Think a minute! What is a stenographer paid 
for? Isn't it for your finished product—the 
quantity and quality of letters or other t i 
ten work you turn out ina day? No matter how 
good you are in shorthand you can never expect 
much increase in pay until you get speed—teal 
speed—and accuracy on the Typewriter. YOU can 
Typewrite 80 to 100 words per minute the New Way. 


Earn $25 to $40 Per Week! 


Are your eyes chained to the keys? Do you use 
only a few fingers in operating? Is it hard work 
for you? Is your work disfigured by erasures and 
errors? If so, is it any wonder you probably 
make only an average salary—a_ mere living 
wage? Speed and Accuracy and Ease of Oper- 
ation are absolutely guaranteed if you study the 
New Way. Salaries of Tulloss Graduates are in- 
creased from $10, $12 and $15 per week to $25, 
$35 and $40. Already thousands of stenographers 
have adopted the new method with marvelous 
results. Many of them were so-called “touch 
writers”; others, after years of fruitless effort, 
had practically given up hope of ever attaining 
more than merely average typewriting ability. 


Learn by Mail—Only 10 Easy Lessons 
This new method based on_ special Gymnastic 
Finger Training Exercises, will quickly bring you 
expert accuracy and speed. 


New Way Book—FREE 


If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want 
to make your work easier—if you want more 
money in your pay-envelope—don’t wait @ 
moment ore sending for our booklet, — 
all about this wonderful method and what 
has done for thousands of others. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
1680 COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


-FLORIDA- 


Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled 
lands will a: to the homeseeker who, whet! 
or an orange grove, desires the 
best. rite for book of actual photographs and 
learn how you can own your own ve on easy 
payments. BOARD OF TRADE, 15 Trade 
Avenue, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


Easy toDlay 
sEasy fo Pay 
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The boatman straightened up. 

“Ajn’t none in this boat. I told Ezry 

+s morning that——”’ 
Hell Give me that!” Klim realized 
that by the time he arranged anything with 
the boatman, it would be too late; so he 


bbed the long tiller from his hands and ! 


jumped overboard with it. According to the 
boatman, it was this unreasonable action of 
Klim’s which caused the wreck of his com- 
mand about three-quarters of an hour later 
on the coast some two miles below. 


x 


Kum recovered consciousness in the 
bunk-room of the coast-guard station. He 
was wrapped up warmly in blankets and 
tingled pleasantly with anti-prohibition 
restoratives allopathically administered. 

“How did I get here?” he asked, with 
hastily assembled wics. 

“Young fellow in a launch brought you 
in about an hour ago.” 

“Was there 2 girl with me?” 

“He didn’t say” —this sympathetically. 
“He brought only yourself. It was a 
narrow squeak.” 

There seemed to be no further informa- 
tion to be had, and Klim asked to be 
taken back to the hotel. He preferred to 
tell the story to Eileen’s father himself as 
soon as possible. 

Rumors of disaster had preceded him. 
People were gathered in little knots on 
the veranda discussing the thing in whis- 
pers, casting sidelong glances at Mr. 
Daly, who sat alone, smiling, apparently 
the only uninformed person in the hotel. 

As he was helped up the steps, Klim 
encountered Mrs. Utley, who stepped fer- 
ward to take his hand. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, with genuine 
womanly sympathy in her voice. 

“*Sorry?’” he echoed, dully “I thought 
you would be glad.” 

She shrank back a little as if from a blow. 

“T’m afraid perhaps I gave you reason 
to think that way. I’m not quite so cruel 
as I have painted myself. I would gladly 
forget my own selfish wishes if what has 
happened to-day could be undone.” 

It sometimes takes disaster to bring 
the sporting qualities of a person to the 
surface. Klim realized that he had never 
judged Mrs. Utley at ner real worth. He 
had so far seen only her fighting armor. 

“Take me to Mr. Daly—that gentleman 
sitting there alone,” he instructed the 
coast-guards who had brought him over. 

Mr. Daly stood up as Klim approached. 

Others gathered round the girl’s father. 
Mrs. Utley, who had never met him, 
slipped her hand gently under his arm to 
support him if the shock knocked his pins 
out from under him. 

Klim told the story simply, straight- 
forwardly, and Mr. Daly listened without 
comment. It seemed as if his expression 
never varied, as if the smile he had worn 
before Klim began; still lurked behind the 
comers of hismouth. It wasas if the shock 
had left him not quite intelligent. 

“T got to Eileen all right with my tiller- 
stick,” Klim carried on. “Fortunately, it 
Was pine and not some hard wood which 
might have sunk. She grabbed it with 
What little strength she had left. Right 
then we made the appalling discovery 
that, while it was buoyant enough to keep 
one of us out of the water, it was not 
sufficient for two. Of course, I made an 


Coupon Brings this 
175 Page Jewelry Book 


From the Worlds Largest — 


‘Mail Order Jeweler 


UST fillin and mail the 
coupon — or send your 
name and address on a 


postal — and we will send 
you Free and ray 7 a copy of 
this big 175-page Jewelry Kk. 
Its pages are filled with unusual 
money-saving offers in Jewelry, 
Diamonds, Watches, Silverware, 
Leather Goods, Toilet Sets, Fine 
Cutlery, Hand B: 
household use. 
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10,000 Articles 
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SaveMoneyon Jewelry 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
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money by dealing with 
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Co. Order any article shown hereand, 
if you are not absolutely satisfied, we 
will promptly refund your money. 
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MANAGEMENT 
EFFICIENCY 


Learn how to cut costs; how to eliminate waste; 
how to speed up production; how to handle the im- 
portant problems entering into Industrial Manage- 
ment and you can name your own % 

Business today is suffering from under production. 
Great organizations are ready to pay almost any 
price to men who can increase the output of shop, 
office or factory. Good management is based on 
48 factors of efficiency. These factors and their 

ractical application, you can quickly master by the 
alle Problem Method of Home Training, under 
the direction of our large staff of industrial engi- 
neers. Low cost. Easy monthly terms. Write now— 
for free particulars about this salary raising course. 
LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 1055-M Chicago, Illinois 


How to 
Put on Flesh | 


I can improve your figure— 
build up your strength—fill 


have helped over 40,000 wo- 
men gain 10 to 35 pounds. | 


One pupil writes: “One! 
year ago I weighed only 


100, pounds—now I weigh 
120Fand oh, I feei so well 
and SO rested!" 


IT can help you attain your 
proper weight. In your room. 
Without drugs. By scientific, 
natural methods, such as your 
paysician approves 
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surely, how easily, how inex- 
poacey your weight can be 
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‘YouMotor var With 
Complexion Mar 


The gorgeous robe of nature, softened by the Autumnal haze which 


hangs o'er vale and valley, lures you outdoors. 


Before you go, 


apply D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream to protect your complexion and 


keep your skin soft and fair. 


Though you drive fast and far, neither roughening winds, biting dust nor burn- 
ing sun mar your fair face when D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream is used. 


Fair motorists find this ‘‘perfect’’ toilet requisite un- 
equaled as an after motoring clean-up to enhance the 
healthful glow from outdoor exercise, comfort and soothe 
the tender tissues, cleanse the pores and bring to beauty 


an alluring loveliness at eventide. 


In tubes and jars, 12c 


to $1.65. FREE—Trial size tube of Perfect Cold Cream 


sent with our compliments. Address D 


Dept. 1113, D. & R. Building, New York. 


tt & Ramsdell, 


~DAGGETT« RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 
“The Kind ThatKeeps’ 


Diamond Bargains 
Just Released 


Unusual conditions force us to offer many - 
great ins in diamonds. Through owners fail- 
ure to pay money loaned, we are offering values to 
the public so low that no retailer can match them 
et even 40 per cent 


Write at Once for Great 
Diamond Loan Bulletin 


Send your name only for the latest bargain bulle- 

L. Goldman's Sons, Dept. 1177 
Goldman Building Kansas City, Mo. 


Laxative for Children 
Mother! You can always depend upon 
genuine “California Syrup of Figs’’, but 
you must always say California or you 
may get an imitation. Be careful! 


All children love the fruity taste of this 
harmless laxative. Directions for babies 
and children of all agesare on bottle. 


Glifornia 
p of Figs 
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instantaneous decision to let go. Eileen 
saw what had crossed my mind and said: 
‘Let me do it, Klim dear; I don’t car 
about living so very much, anyway. Tel] 
Roger that he really had all my love alj 
the time. I don’t think his mother wij} 
mind my loving him if I’m rot there.’ ” 

In the pause that followed, Klim looked 
reproachfully at Mrs. Utley. 

“Those were her last words,” he con. 
tinued. “Of course, I didn’t wait to hear 
any more, but let go of the tiller and struck 
out as fast as I could to get away from 
there before she beat me to it. After a 
little while, I quit swimming, and I sup. 
pose I went through all the formalities of 
drowning. Who picked me up I haven't 
any idea. But Eileen was not with 
me.” 

At the end of the narrative, Mr. Daly 
laughed. He was mad—insane. People 
drew away from him in pitying horror, 

“No; I’m not crazy,” he said, iaterpret- 
ing their attitudes. “I knew something 
of this story before—some particulars, 
even, of which Mr. Healy is ignorant, 
This message came by motor-cycle an hour 
ago.” He handed a slip of paper to Mrs, 
Utley—to her, possibly, because of a sense 
of the dramatic. ‘Read it ” he requested, 

She did. 


I followed them in a launch as per your sug- 
gestion, and they really did tip over. I picked 
them up, Healy nearly drowned, but Eileen 
O. K. TI left him at coast-guard station to be 
bailed out and have kidnaped Eileen, whom I 
am going to marry, with or without her consent, 
inside of half an hour. Unless you want her to 
face the minister in the naughtiest bathing-suit 
I ever saw, send some regular clothes by bearer. 

Yours, 
Rocer UTLEy. 


Somebody laughed. Mrs. Utley glanced 
swiftly at Klim to see if he were the one, 
He wasn’t. Thereupon, she smiled to her- 
self, and said, only to him, 

“Ap 
Falls with a picket fence.” 


Later that same evening, Mrs. Utley and 
Klim, whom she had restored to full favor, 
walked out on the lawn, far enough away to 
escape the blare of the orchestra playing 
for an incessant dance. 

““Somewhere those two youngsters to- 
gether are missing all the beauty of this 


moonlight,” Klim mused, half to himself, 


She glanced at him, half startled, to see 
if he meant exactly what he said. He had, 
and she smiled appreciation. 

“Tt must be wonderful, that first inti- 
macy with ——” 

“Tt is,” she acquiesced absently, 0 
absently that her fingers slipped into his. 
They weren’t like Eileen’s fingers, but 
there was a thrill in them. He drew her 
imperceptibly toward him. She stiffened, 
just for a second, in his arms. 

“Klim,” she demanded, “why don’t you 
ask me why I answered that telegram you 
sent me that day?” 

He smiled. 

“Are you ever going to do again what- 
ever it was that you are sorry for?” 

She laughed. 

“No.” 

“Then I don’t want to know what it was. 
Is that settled?” 

Yes.”’ 


“Tnen let there be ro furtoer inter- 


ruptions.” 
There weren’t. 


parently you can’t stop Niagara. 
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I Become a Killer 
(Continued from page 36). 


the two-and-a-half billion people who are 
living to-day in the blindness of a self- 
conceit that -has filled their worlds with 
schisms and religions as false and as un- 
stable as the treacherous sands of human 
“glmightiness” upon which they have 
been built. 

From the beginning, I did not need 
argument or education to tell me that I 
was the greatest of all created things—that 
my particular brand of life, of all life on the 
earth, was the only life that God had 
intended to be inviolate. That fact was 
pounded home to me in the public schools; 
it was preached to me in the churches. I 
was part and parcel of the great “I Am.” 
For me, all the universe had been built. 
For me, the Great Hereafter was solely 
created. All other life was merely inci- 
dental, and created especially for my 
benefit. It was mine to do with as I pleased. 
In a mild sort of way, the school and the 
Church told me to havea little charity, and 
not to “hurt the poor little birdies.” 

But Church and school did not tell me, 
and has never told its pupils, that all other 
lifeon the earth was as precious as my own, 
and had an equal right to fi ht for its 
existence. It is true I was told that never 
a sparrow falls that God does not see it, 
but it is also true that, for six years, my 
state urged its children to kill sparrows for 
abourty of two cents a head. I found no 
course in school or college that attempted 
toteach me that the spark of life animating 
my own body was not different from the 
sparks which animated all other living 
things. Both religion and school instilled 
into me that I was next in place to God. 
All other life, from the life of trees and 
flowers to that of beasts and birds, was put 
on earth for my special benefit. No other 
lite had a right to exist unless the human 
egoist saw fit to let it live. And all this 
simply because human life happened to 
be the most powerful life, and cleverest 


inthe art and science of destroying other 


life. 

I have said that my parents were 
egoists, like all their forefathers before 
them. Yet the world never held a better 
mother than mine. And my father, as a 
man, was far better than his son will ever 
be. He was a gentleman of the old school, 
living, as he died, an example of courage 
and fearlessness and honor to all who knew 
him. Yet did these two splendid people, 
like all other parents, foster and cultivate 
my egoism from the beginning. They did 
it unconsciously, blindly, as hundreds of 
mil'ons ot other parents are do‘ng to-day. 
My father loved hunting and fishing, and 
at eight years of age I possessed my owa 
gun. I remember with what pride he 
taught me to shoot and to stalk my first 
living victims; and when we returned from 
a hunt, if I had killed anything, it was 
always to me that my beleved mother gave 
her greatest attention and commendation. 
We lived on an Ohio farm then, and I 

me a sort of boy prodigy in the art of 
hunting. When I was nine years old, a 
hewspaper in a near-by city published a 
story of my prowess, and I do not think 
Was more puffed up over it than my 
— himself. By the time I was twelve, 
had lost all respect for that life which the 

WS of our state said I might take. 


NEW 


Forwomen 
MEDIUM WEIGHT 
Fully Seamless. Desirable! 
’ Weight for Wear in All 
ns 
No. 432—Black 
No. 434—Dark Brown 
No. 436—White 


Sizes: 834, 9,934, 10 and 1034. 
LIGAT WEIGHT. SEAMED 
BACK 


Fine Knit. Have the 
ance of a Fashi 
Stocking 


No. 443—Black 
No. 445—Dark Brown 
No. 447—White 


Sizes: 834, 9,934,10 and 1044, 


EXTRA SIZE. LIGHT 
WEIGHT. SEAMED BACK 


ForWomen Who Cannot Be 
Properly ego in the 
izes 


No. 453—Black 
No. 455—Dark Brown 
No. 457—White 


Sizes: 814,9,9}4,10 and 1034. 


For MEN 
MEDIUM WEIGHT 
Fully Seamless. Neat and 
Durable. Suitable Weight 
for All Wear 


ANO (MPROVED 


HOSIER 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


OUR 
GUARANTEE 


We guarantee six 
pairs our Pil- 
rim Positive 
fear Hosiery to 
wear six months. 
df they do not, we 
will replace them 
without any ex- 
pense to you. 


Sears, Roebuck 
\ nd 


ILGRIM Positive Wear Hosiery insures real 
economy and satisfaction. We guarantee 
six pairs of Pilgrim Positive Wear Hosiery 
to wear six months. If they do not, we will 
replace them without expense to you. 
Pilgrim Positive Wear Hosiery is made for 
men and women. Knit from very fine 
selected combed cotton yarns, with special 
reinforcing at the soles, heels and toes—the 
three points of greatest strain. Women’s 
stockings have garter tops. 

The light weight stockings for women are 
made with a seam in back of leg and seam- 
less feet. ‘The medium weight hosiery for 
both men and women is fully seamless. 
Pilgrim Positive Wear Hosiery is well made 
and finely finished in every detail. It looks 
well, feels well and wears well. Packed six 
pairs in attractive box. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. T2C47 
I am sending herewith $ 
(State total amount of money sent.) 
You may send me Pilgrim Positive Wear Guaranteed Hosiery as described 
low, under the terms of guarantee this advertisement. 
No. Boxes 
Sold i 
Mail this order with check, | 
postoffice or express money 
order to cover price of | 
the hosiery, plus postage at 
| | 
only xes 
of six p our 
complete line of G Totat_| 
teed Hosiery as shown in 
our General Catalog. There Name 
scribing osiery; nor 
are there any agents or | R.F. D. Box ac 
Street 
and No. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


CHICAGO - DALLAS SEATTLE 


Send Your Order 


To The Nearest One Of Our Stores 
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ATHER with his day of 
mental and physical effort 
ahead of him; mother with 
her day of household and 
social cares; daughter or son 
with a day of trying school 
work or romping play;—all of 


ealth and Strength in Krumbles 
for the whole family 


you will be benefited by the 
energy-building nourishment 
of the whole wheat grain in 


Krumbles. 


Like all foods that really help 
you, it is even better because 


of its tempting flavor. 


Our Guarantee: 
Buy a package of Krumbles of 


your grocer. Eat all you want. 
If you are not pleased with it, 
you can have your money back. 


KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO. 


Battle Creek, 


Michigan 


Toronto, Canada 


5365-2 0NE DAY 


Ira Shook of Flint Did That 


amount of business in one day 
making and selling popcorn Crispettes 
with this machine. Profits 269.00 


wrote Jan. 23, 1920; * 
equalled advertisement.’’ J. M. Pattilo,Ocala,wrote 
Feb. 2, 1920; ““Enclosed find money order to pay 
all my notes. Getting along fine. Crispette busi- 
ness all you claim and then some.” John W. Culp, 
So. Carolina writes, “Everything is going lovely— 
business is growing by leaps and bounds. The 
business section of this town covers two blocks, 
Crispette wrappers lying every- 
where. It’s a good old w er 
Kellog $700 ahead end of 4 

second week. Mexiner, Baltimore, 49a 

250in one day. Perrin, 
380 in one day. Baker, 


w. You won't bescramblingand 
crowding for ajob. You will have made your own place, 


PROFITS $1000 A MONTH EASILY POSSIBLE 


Send post card for illustrated book of facts, Contains enthu- 


Don't 


ick Stamps 


Beautifully nickel-plated. Highly desizable Tor 
OFFICE OR E 


.. Will nl: letter 
ill be keenly appreciated by social 


ployee. 
PRICE, $2 35 Ask your stationer or send us $2.35 
PREPAID ° Money refunded if not satisfied. 
ARGUS MFG. CO. 402-6 N. Paulina St. Dept. 23, CHICAGO 


Always handy 


ROBINSON 
WASTE PAPER BAG 


No floor space needed. Easily installed. Ins' y 
detachable for empt 


siastic letters from others—shows their places of busi 
tells you how to start, when to start, and all other information 
Deeded, It’sfree, Write now, 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
1016 High Street SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Robinson Mfg. Co. 
127 Elm St. Westfield, Mass. 
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I always recall, with an odd sort of feelj 
that, at this particular height of my boyish 
slaughter of life, I “got religion,” and got it 
hard. At Joppa, a “four-corners” ty 
miles from our farm, a series of revival 
meetings were going on that winter, and] 
cannot remember anyone in all our com. 
munity who did not get the religious fever 
except most of the youngsters. But it hit 
me hard. I felt that I was actually inspired, 
So deeply did the excited preachings affect 
my mind that frequently, when 1 was alone 
I felt that angels were with me. One moon. 
lit night, while returning from a revival, I 
actually saw an angel, and the beautifyl 
thing with white wings and white raiment 
and wonderful flowing hair walked half-way 
home with me. When I tola that story at 
school the next day and insisted that it 
was true, I had five different fights. -My 
mother said that it probably was true, for 
she was delighted that 1 had become 
religious. So I fought and licked—and 
got licked—for about a month because of 
my faith. : 

But what I am coming to is this; 
Though practically our whole township was 
converted, at no time did this religion tell 
me to stop killing. So inspired was I that 
Mr. Teachout, the revivalist, had me give 
a short ‘“‘sermon” one evening—and I re- 
call vividly hov:, in “introducing” me, he 
said, in a loud voice and with a great flour- 
ish of his arms, that 1 “was the best hunter 
in all Erie County and could kill more game 
in a day than almost any grown hunter 
there.” Whereupon there was a mighty 
applause from the hundred people present, 
and I was the proudest youngster in the 
state of Ohio. 

Then came a thing which, as I look back 
upon it now, seems to me monstrous. 
There was to be a big “hunters’ supper” 
to end up the revival. The men chose 
sides, and on a certain day all these men 
set out to kill. They were to kill nothing 
“outside the law.’”’ But all life not pro- 
tected by law might be sacrificed. I re 
member that a rabbit counted five points, a 
squirrel four, a hawk six, a blue jay two, and 
soon. The side that lost out cn “‘points,” 
or, in other words, destroyed the least life, 
was compelled tc furnish the supper. How 
I did slaughter! When I came in to the 
“count” that night, my game-bag was filled 
to the brim with dead things. 

And yet gocd Christian people still te- 
gard with horror the day when pagan 
Rome burned the martyrs! , 

My education in the art of destruction 
increased as my years grew in number. 
I was not alone. All the human world was 
destroying, just as it is destroying to-day. 
We moved back to the little city of Owosso, 
in Michigan, where I was born. In Ene 
County, Ohio, my nickname had been 
“Slippery”—just why I don’t know; now, 
in Michigan, it became ‘‘Nimrod” and 
“Wildcat Jim.” I haunted our beautiful 
Shiawassee River as ghosts are now haunt- 
ing some of our scientific writers. I trapped 
and hunted and fished more than I studied 
—so much more, in fact, that I became de- 
cidedly unpopular with our high-schoel 
principal, Mr. Austin, who is now my very 
good friend. At last, I stood at the splitting 
of the ways—and I chose my own course. 
I trapped a season, and, with the money 
earned, started in on a special course at 
the University of Michigan. Things went 
well. I slipped through college with the 
ease of an eel, took up newspaper work in 
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Three common mistakes 
that mar the skin 


Much homeliness is caused by 
three common little mistakes 


IRST of all many women powder the 
wrong way. Then they are troubled all 
the time with an ugly glisten. 


If powdering is to be at all lasting, the thing 
to do is always to apply a powder base. For 
this a special cream is needed, a cream which 
disappears instantly and will not reappear. 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream does just this. It is 
made entirely without oil. It vanishes the 
moment you apply it, never to reappear in an 
unpleasant shine. Before you powder, take 
just a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream on the 
tips of your fingers. Now powder, and don’t 
think of it again. Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
holds the powder fast to your face two or 
three times as long as ever before. 


Ae mistake that many women 
make is failing to protect the complexion 
from the wind, sun and dust. Wind drys and 
roughens your skin; sunlight darkens and 
coarsens it; dust works into the 
pores and injures them. You can 
protect your skin from this injury 
by applying the right protective 
cream. 

For this purpose, as for a powder 
base, of course you must have a 
cream that will disappear and not 
reappear. Pond’s Vanishing Cream 

. disappears instantly and will not 
crop out again in a hateful shine. 
It has a special softening ingredient 
which protects the skin. Before 
every outing lightly touch your 
face and hands with Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream. It leaves your face 
smooth and protects it from wind, 
sun and dust. 


ECAUSE you have learned to depend 

upon Pond’s Vanishing cream for a pow- 
der base and to protect the skin from the 
weather, do not make the mistake of forget- 
ting the importance of cold cream. The very 
oil which makes cold’ cream impractical for 
use before going out is what the skin requires 
at other times. The pure, creamy oil base, in 
Pond’s Cold Cream, makes it the most perfect 
cleanser you have ever known. Before going 
to bed, cleanse your face with Cold Cream. 
You will be horrified to see how much dirt 
comes out. Do this regularly and your skin 
will be kept clear and free from dullness. 


Pond’s Cold Cream has just the consistency 
that is perfect for working well into the skin, 
giving a wonderful massage. 


Get a jar or tube of each of these two 
creams today at any drug store or depart- 
ment store. Every normal skin needs both. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 115-S Hudson St., N. Y. C. 


Please send me, free, the items checked : 

| Sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 

| Sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 

1 Instead of the free samples, I desire the larger samples 
checked below, for which I enclose the required amount: | 

| A Sc sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 

| A $c sample of Pond’s Cold Cream | 
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Don’t Streak, Spot or Ruin your Material in 
a Poor Dye 


Each package of ‘‘Diamond Dyes’’ contains direc- 
tions so simple that any woman can diamond-dye a 
new, rich, fadeless color into worn, shabby gar- 
ments, draperies, coverings, everything, no matter 
what the material may be. 


Buy ‘‘Diamond Dyes’’—no other kind—then per- 
fect results are guaranteed even if you have never 
dyed before. Your druggist has a ‘‘Diamond Dyes’’ 
Color Card showing 16 rich colors. 


It’s easy and really fun to diamond-dye— 


Woolens Skirts Stockings 
Sweaters Curtains Ginghams 
Blouses Jackets Cottons 
Silks Dresses Linens 
Draperies Hangings Coverings 
Children’s Coats Mixed Goods Everything! 


SS 


Lift Right Off! 
No Pain at All 


__Apply a few drops of 
Freezone’’ upon that bother- 
some corn, instantly it stops 
hurting; then shortly you lift 
that sore, touchy corn right 
off, root anti all, without the 
slightest pain or soreness. & 


End Any Corn—Anywhere ! 


Tiny bottles of ‘*FREEZONE”’ 
cost but few cents—drug stores 
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Detroit, became a special writer and g 
magazine writer and the youngest metro. 
politan newsraper editor in Michigan, 
felt inclined to believe that I was a wild 
and uproarious success. But under it all 
burned my desire to get back to my ol 
job of destruction, and this desire led me 
into my long years of adventuring in the 
far-northern wildernesses. 

As I sit here now, clicking my typewriter 
in the still heart of the forest, it is a wonder 
to me that some colossal spirit of vengeance 
does not rise up out of it and destroy me. 
And yet, when I consider, I know why that 
vengeance does not come—and in the face 
of this “great reason,” I see my littleness 
as I have never seen it before. It is be 
cause, very slowly, my egoism is crumbling 
away. And as it crumbles, my big brother— 
all nature—grips my hand ever more clogely, 
and whispers to me to tell others something 
of what I havefound. And that big brother 
is not only the spirit of the heart-beating 
things about me, but also the spirit and 
voice of the trees, of the living earth that 
throbs under my feet. of the flowers, the 
sun, the sky. It is all reaching out to me 
with a great show of friendliness, and] 
seem to feel that fear and misunderstand- 
ing have slipped away from between us. It 


. is inviting me to accept of it all that I may 


require, yet to cherish that which I cannot 
use. It is telling me, as it has whispered 
to.me a thousand times before, the secret of 
life—that the life in my cwn breast andall 
this that is about me are one and the 
same, and that, in our partnership for 
happiness, we belong each to the ‘other. 
And there must be no desire for vengeance 
between us. 

Yet, to me, it does not seem like justice, 
looking at it from the warped and narrow 
point of view of my human mind. It is 
the human instinct to demand an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth. AndI 
cannot see why my God of nature should 
give me such reward of peace and friend- 
ship after what I have done. It has al- 
ways been my logic that life is the cheapest 
thing in existence. There is just so much 
earth, so much water, so much air about 
us; but of life there is no end. So we goon 
destroying. If nature would keep this 
destroyed life unto herself for a few genera- 
tions, instead of giving it back to us, the 
earth would soon become a desert. Then 
we would learn our lesson. ‘ 

I am thinking, as I write this, of a beau- 
tiful little forest in a wonderful valley in 
the heart of the British Columbian moun- 
tains. It was a glorious thing to 
down upon that day when I destroyed it. 
I call it a forest, though there was not 
more than an acre of it, or two at the most. 
And the valley was really a “pocket” 
among the mighty peaks of the Firepan 
Range. It was of balsams and cedars, rich 
green and densely thick—a marvelotis 
patch of living tapestry, vibrant with the 
glow and pulse of life in the sunset of 
that day. Into its shelter we had drivena 
wounded grizzly which had refused to tum 
and fight. And so thick and protecting 
was the heart of it that we could not get 
the grizzly out. Night was not far away, 
and in its darkness we feared our game 
would escape us. And the thought came 
to us to burn that little paradise of green. 
There was no danger of a spreading fire. 
The mountain walls of the “pocket 
would prevent that. And it was I who 
struck the match! 
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Health UnoOerwear 


for Men, Women ano ChiloOren 


The Comfortable Man 


in any superheated theatre, church er room, is 
the man wearing Duofold Underwear. 


Because all the wool in the Duofold two-layer 
fabric is on the outside—only the layer of soft 
cotton touches the skin. Bodily moisture is 
absorbed from the cotton by the outside wool 
where it quickly evaporates, keeping body and 
garment dry. 

Duofold provides ample warmth for outdoors 
and enjoyable comfort indoors, plus protection 
to health. 


Buying Duofold for the whole family is an 
excellent investment. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
HENDERSON & ERVIN 
331 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Branch Offices in Chicago and San Fr. ncis:o 


AND REMEMBER —In spring and summer enjoy the Ease and 
Comfort of Rockinchair Underwear —with the full blouse in back 
above the waist, closed seat and crotch, side-leg opening and the 
positive, ever-lasting fit due to ‘Kittle Srunk” process of finishing 
that makes the cotton suits absolutely unshrinkable 


Athletic Underwear /or Men & Boys 
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The Pawn Ticket Clue 


She was the one woman in all the world he 
loved—and she was married to another man. 
She was famous now, and rich—beyond all 
hope of his attaining. 

Yet, here in this obscure pawn shop, he 
found a token—a clue that told him a start- 
ling story. 

Here is a man who knows that love is the 
savior of souls—that it levels all ranks—that 
rich and poor are as one under its magic spell. 


warping DAVIS 


(First Uniform Edition) 

Whether it be the blinding heat of an African desert— 
a lonesome island in the Pacific—or a deep mystery of a 
London Fog—Davis always had a breathless story to tell. 
He knew that Romance was not dead. No man ever 
knew so many different kinds of people. No man ever 
visited so many strange lands or 
saW so Many wars in so many different 

laces. He was at the Boer War— 

e was in Cuba—he saw the Russo- 
Japanese War—he was in Mexico— 
he was in the Great War. More than 
ever before Americans love him. His 
heart flamed against cruelty, and in- 
justice—he typifies the spirit with 
which America went to war. 


FREE Booth Tarkington 
4 Volumes 

Our foremost living American novel- 
fst today is Booth Tarkington. Every 
American sees himself as a boy in 
“Penrod.” The world cannot grow 
tired of his entrancing story “Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire.” 

Booth Tarkington knows how to 
write about love. Nowhere else can 
you find romance so delightful—so 
enthralling. 

Because of his closeness to real 
American life, Columbia University’s 
$1,000 prize for the best novel of 1918 
went to Booth Tarkington. 


Send the Coupon 
Without Money 
This is a remark- 


able offer and it 
cannot last long. 
No American home 
can afford to be 
without Richard 
Harding Davis and 
Booth Tarkington. 
Sign and mail the 
coupon at once, 
and you will get 
one at low price— 


the other FREE, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Send me, all charges prepaid, complete set of Richard 
Harding Davis, in 12 volumes. Also send absolutely, 
FREE, the set of Booth Tarkington,:in 4 volumes. 
these books are not satisfactory I will return both sets 
within 5 days, at your expense. Otherwise, I will send 
you $1.00 at once and $2.00 a month for 13 months. 


In twenty minutes, the little forest was a 
'sea of writhing, leaping flame. It cried 
out and moaned in the agony of conflagra- 
‘tion. The bear fled from its torture and 
its ruin, and we killed him. That night, 
the moon shone down on a black and 
smoldering mass of ruin where a little while 
before had been a paradise. In our 
camp, we laughed and exulted. The 
egoism of man made us feel our false tri- 
umph. What it had taken a thousand 
years to place in that cup of the moun- 
tains we had destroyed in half an hour— 
yet we felt no regret. We had destroyed 
a thousand times more life than filled our 
own pitiable bodies, yet did the false ethics 
of our breed assure us that we had done no 
wrong. 

“This man must be losing his reason,” I 
hear some of my readers say. Isit that, or 
is a bit of reason just returning to me after 
a million years of sleep? If it is madness, 
it is of a kind that would comfort the 
world could all be mad as I am mad. Life 
is life. It is a spark of the same Supreme 
Power, whether in a tree, a flower, or a 
thing of flesh and blood. To me, as I view 
it now, the wanton destruction of that 
little paradise was as tragic as the destruc- 
tion of life carried about on two legs or four. 
I feel that the crime of its destruction was 
as great as that of another day, which I 
recall most vividly in these moments. 

I was in another wonderland of the 
northern mountains, and my companion 
was an old hunter who had learned the 
art of killing through a lifetime of ex- 
perience. With our pack-outfit of seven 
horses, we were hitting for the Yukon over 
a trail never traveled by white man before. 
So glorious was the valley we were in on 
this day of which I write that at noon we 
struck our camp. So awesome was the 
vastness and beauty of it that my soul was 
held spellbound by the magic of it. On 
all sides of us rose the mighty mountains, 
with snow-crowned peaks rising here and 
there.out of the towering ranges. The 
murmur of rippling water filled the soft air 
with soothing song; green meadows, sweet 
with the perfume of wild hyacinths, vio- 
lets, and a hundred other flowers, carpeted 
the rich earth about us; on the sun- 
warmed rocks, whistlers Jay in fat content- 
ment, calling to one another like small 
boys whistling between their teeth; the 
slopes were dotted with ptarmigan; a pair 
of eagles soared high above us, and from 
the patches and fingers of timber came the 
cry and song of birds. With my back 
propped against a pile of saddles and pan- 
niers, I carefully scanned the slides and 
slopes through my hunting-glasses. High 
up on the crag of a mountain-shoulder, I 
picked up a nanny-goat feeding with her 
kid. Still farther away, on a green slide 
at least two miles from camp, I discovered 
five mountain-sheep lying down. And 
after that, swinging my glasses slowly, I 
came to something which sent a thrill 
through me. It was a mile away, a great 
slow-moving hulk. It was a grizzly. 
Alone I went after him, armed with 
man’s deadliest weapon of extinction, a 
.405 Winchester. Inside of half an hour, 
I was well in the teeth of the breeze coming 
up the valley, and almost within gunshot 
of my victim. I came to a coulee and 
crept up that, and when I reached the 
tableland meadow where it began, a 
thousand feet above the valley, I found 


myself within a hundred yards of the 


This exquisite, blue- 
white cut Dia- 
mond, ladies’ 14K 
solid- “fold setting will be 
A sent FREE of charge, all 
charges prepaid, for 

our examination. Then, 

you fouee to keep it, 

Pay onl y $5.00—balance 

.00 a month for ten months, 

Buvin direct assures you this 

rice, on easy credit terms. 
advantage of this amazing offer 
TODAY! Only $2.00 a month! You take 
no risk whatever. Accept ring only 
AFTER you have examined it and are 
satisfied have received the most for your 
money. Wearethe Jewelersin Amcrica 
that allow 10 months credit. SWEET’S 

policy: You must be satisfied or no sale, 


No Security! No ‘Red Tape! 
We Gladly Trust You 


Send postal for 
Greatest 
Diamond 

Watch and Gift 

Book ever 
published 
Let us send you 

FREE, this beautiful 
De Luxe Catalog No. 8R, also 
request blank whicn enables yout to order 
abovering or any other article of jewelry 
for FREE EXAMINATION, No money 
in advance. Buy direct. Don't pay 
profits to dealers and middlemen. Ten 
months to pay on everything. Get the 
beautiful things you want 

later on easy credit terms. Write for de- 

tails of Great Ring Offer Request — 

and Free Catalog. Address Dept. 1 

CAPITAL $1,000,000 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


LW-SWEET INC 


1650 - 1660 NEW YORK. 


1920 L. W. Sweet, lac 


Splendid Gifts 
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grizzly. He was digging like a dog for a 
gopher. And then, suddenly, my heart 
gave a thump that almost choked me. In 
a twist of the mountain-bench, not more 
than seventy or eighty yards above me, 
were two more grizzlies. I hesitated, and 
looked back down the coulee, for a moment 
doubtful whether to retreat or declare war. 
Then I decided. In my hands was a killer 
of the deadliest and surest'‘kind. I was an 
expert shot and my nerves were steady. I 
began. I think I fired five shots in per- 
haps thirty seconds, and the’ three’ big 
grizzlies died almost in their. tracks. A 
conqueror returning in his triumph to old 
Rome could not have been more elated 
than I. I leaped and danced and shrieked 
out.at the top of my voice in. the 
direction of camp. I was mad with joy. 
Three thousand pounds of flesh and blood 
lay hot and lifeless under my eyes, and 
I, the human near-god, with my own 
two insignificant hands and a mechanical 
thing, had taken the life from it! I sat 
down on one of the huge carcasses that 
still breathed under me. I wiped my 
face, and my blood was running a race that 
heated me as if with fire. And the 
thought came to me: “Oh, if the world 
could only see me now—here in my glori- 
ous triumph—with these great beasts 
about me!” For it was a mighty triumph 
for man, the egoist. In thirty seconds I 
had destroyed a possible one hundred 
years of throbbing, heart-beating life- a 
hundred years of winter, a hundred years of 
summer, a hundred mating-seasons, and 
the thousand other lives that now would 
never be born! I stood up, and shrieked 
again toward the camp, and, far above me, 
out of the blue of the sky, I heard an 
answering cry from one.of the eagles. 


Yes; as I sit here, looking back over the 
days that are gone, I wonder that the 
spirit of vengeance does not rise up out 
of the forest and destroy me, even as I 
have destroyed. It would be justice, 
according to that justice which man, the 
egoist, metesout. And yet, even as 1 won- 
der, the answer comes to me very clearly. 
I am no different from hundreds of mil- 
lions of others. I have destroyed in my 
own way, while others have destroyed in 
theirs. And nature, the most blessed of 
all things, is not vengeful. God forgives. 
And nature is God. It is God that lives 
in the rose, in the violet, in the tree, just as 
he lives in the heart of man. It is God 
that breathes in the-grass which makes the 
earth sweet to tread upon, and it is God 
that lives in the song of birds. His “life” 
is all-encompassing, the vital spark of all 
existent things. Instead of sending ghosts 
back to earth to prove his power, he gives 
us all these things, and lives and breathes 
in them, that we may have him with us in 
physical things all the days of our lives, if 
we will only rise out of our egoism—and 
understand. 

And now I have come again to the part- 
ing of a way. I have bared the black side 
of my ledger, and it has not been pleasant 
work forme. To-morrow begins the joyous 
part of my task—the beginning of that 
story which will tell how, at last, my eyes 
were opened, how understanding came to 
me, and, with that understanding, a new 
faith which will live with me through all 
the rest of the years of my life. 

The next article of this series will ap- 
pear in November Cosmopolitan. 
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iano 


In Quarter Usual Time 


To persons who have not pre- 
viously heard of my method, this 
may seem a pretty bold state- 
ment. But I will gladly convince 
you of its accuracy by referring 
you to any number of my gradu- 
ates in any part of the world. 


There isn’t a State in the Union that doesn’t 
contain a score or more skilled players of the 
plano or organ who obtained their entire training 

om me by mail. I have far more students than 
were ever before taught by one man. Investi- 
-page free booklet, 
ow to Learn Piano_ or Organ.”’ 


My way of teaching 
piano or organ is entirely 
different from al) others. 
Out of every four hours 
Ss entirely away from 
ihe. keyboard—learning 
something about Harmo- 
ny and The Laws of 
Music. This is an awful 
shock to most teachers 
of the “‘old school,’’ who 
still think that learning 
Piano is solely a problem 
of “finger gymnastics,”’ 
do go to the 

eyboard, you accom- 
plish twice as much. 
ecause you understand 
what you are — With- 
in four lessons I enable 
you to play an inter- 
piece not only 

in the original key, but 
in all other keys as well. 


I make use of every 
possible scientific help— 
many of which 
tirely unknown to the 
average teacher. My 
patented invention, the 
COLOROTON 


nye by writing for my 


sweeps awa playing 
difficulties that have 
students for 
generations. By its use 
‘ansposition — usually 

a “nightmare”’ to 
students—becomes easy 
and fascinating. With 
my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another jmportant 
and exclusive invention, 
UINN-DEX. uinn- 
opera mo picture 
device, which enables 
you to see, right before 
you. eyes, every move- 
ment of my hands at the 
keyboard. You actually 
see the fingers move. 
Instead of having to 
reproduce your teacher's 
er movements from 
MEMORY—which can- 
not be always accurate 
—you have the correct 
models before you dur- 
ing every uu of 
ractice. The COLOR- 
TONE and QUINN- 


Marcus Lucius Quinn 


Conservatory of Music 
Studio C10, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 


From the Famous Sketch by Schneider, 
Exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition. 


DEX save you months and years of wasted 
effort. They can be obtained only from me, 
and there is nothing else, anywhere, even re- 
motely like them. 


Men and women who have failed by all other 
methods have quickly and easily attained success 
when stud with me. In all essential ways 
you are in closer touch w.th me than if you were 
studying by the oral method—yet my lessons 
cost you only 43 cents each—and they include 
allthe many recent developments in scientific 
teaching. For the student of moderate means, 
this method of studying is far superior to all others, 
and even for the wealthiest students there is no- 
thing better at any price. You may be certain that 
i progress is at all times in accord with the 

est musical thought of the present day, and 
this makes all the difference in the world. 


My Course is endorsed by distinguished 
musicians who would not recommend any 
course but the best. It is for beginners or 
experienced players, old or young. You advance 
as tapidly or as slowly as you wish. All neces- 
paid a? supplied without extra charge. A 
diploma granted. Write to-day, thout 


cost or obligation, for 64-page free booklet, 
Piano or Organ.” 


‘“‘How to Learn 


FREE BOOK COUPON---— 


§ QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio C10 

‘ 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 

B Please gend me, without cost or obligation, your free 
booklet, f 


‘How to Learn Piano or Organ,” and full par- 
8 ticulars of your Course and special reduced Tuition oder 


ALABASTINE Co., 


Alabastine 


INSTEAD OF KALSOMINE OR WALL PAPER. 


Alabastine beautifies your walls—modernizes your home, and conduces 
to the health of your family. Alabastine is durable, sanitary, economical; 
for interior surfaces, plaster or wallboard—in full five-pound packages, 
direction on package; mixes with cold water. 
have cross and circle printed in red. 

411 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich- 


All Alabastine packages 
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Fairy Fingers 
might have woven the 
exquisite web of the 


WEST 
HAIR NET 


Hand made,Twice-Sterilized 


ONG strands of the finest 
selected human hair, pro- 
cessed for invisibility and 
strength are used in making 
West Hair Nets. All colors. 
Cap and Fringe Share. 

Sold Everywhere, Three Brands 
Beach and Motor 15c.—Tourist 50c 
Gold Seal 25c. 

WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Makers of West Electric Hair Curlers 
Cards of 2 Curlers 10c. 
Cards of & Curlers 26c. 


COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 
PROPERLY TRAINED 


EARN *IOOAWEEK UP 


MEYER BOTH 4 
COLLEGE (a Dept. of 
the Meyer Both Company) 
offers you a different and : 
practical training. if you 

ke to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical 
course—taught by the domi- 
nant organization of the com- 
mercial art field with 19 years 
success behind them — who 
produced and sold last year " 
over 12,600 commercial drawings. Who else could give 
you so wide an experience—so broad a contact with 
the very field in which you desire success? 
Commercial art is practical art for practical pur- 
poses —the de rand for commercial] artists is greater 
every year—today’s shortage acute. It's a hig» ly 
paid, intensely interesting profession, equally 
open to both men and women—home study instruc- 
tion. Get fac s before you enroll in any school. 
Get our special book, ‘YOUR OPPORTUNITY’— 
for half the cost of mailing 4 cents in stamps. 

ADDRESS DEPT. 22 
MEYER BOTH COLLEGE OF COMMERCIAL ART 
N. E. Cor. Michigan Avenue at 20th Street, Chicago 


Find the Woman 


(Continued from page 27) 


So it was as “Clancy Deane” that she 
sent the letters. She walked to the corner 
of Thompson Street, found a letter-box, and 
then returned to the lodging-house. Up- 
stairs again, she heard the clang of the 
telephone-beil below. Her door was open, 
and she heard Mrs. Gerand answering. 

She heard her name called aloud. She 
leaped from the chair; her hand went to 
her bosom. Then she laughed. She’d 
given Miss Sally Henderson her address 
and Mrs. Gerand’s *phone-number to-day. 
She managed to still the tumultuous beat- 
ing of her heart before she reached the 
telephone. Then she smiled at her alarms. 
It was Mrs. Carey. 

“Do be a dear thing, Miss Deane,” she 
said. “I’m giving an impromptu dance at 
the studio, and I want you to come over.” 

Clancy was delighted. 

“What time?” she asked. 

“Oh, come along over now and dine with 
me. My guests won’t arrive until ten, but 
there’s lots of fixing to be done, and you 
look just the sort of girl that would be 
good at that. Sally Henderson’s been 
telling me what a wonder you are. Right 
away?” 

“As soon as I can dress,” said Clancy. 
Her step was as light as her heart as she 
ran up-stairs. 


On Monday night, Clancy had had her 
introduction to merropolitan night life. She 
didn’t know, of course, what sort of party 
Sophie Carey would give. It probably 
would differ somewhat from Zenda’s affair 
at the Chateau de la Reine. Probably— 
because Mrs. Carey was a painter of great 
distinction—there would be more of what 
Clancy chose to denominate as “‘society” 
present. Wherefore she knew that her 
gray foulard was distinctly not au fait. 
Having hastily donned the gown, she 
scrutinized herself distastefully in the mir- 
ror, and was unhappy. 

For a moment, she thought of telephon- 
ing Mrs. Carey and offering some hastily 
conceived excuse. Then she reflected. 
David Randall would perhaps be at the 
party. Clancy had had an unique experi- 
ence as regards New York men thus far. 
They had proved inimical to her—all 
except Randall. Hehad shown, in the un- 
subtle masculine ways which are so legible 
to women, that he had conceived for her 
one of those sudden attachments that are 
flattering to feminine vanity. She wanted 
to see him. And she was honest enough 
to admit to herself that one of her reasons 
for wishing to see him had ncthing to do 
with herself. She wanted to observe him 
with Sophie Carey, to watch his attitude 
toward her. For, vaguely, she had sensed 
that Sophie Carey was interested in young 
Randall. But she tried to put this idea, 
born of a strange jealousy that she hated 
to admit, away from her. Mrs. Carey had 
been an angel to her. 

She shrugged. If they didn’t like her, 
they could leave her. About her neck 
she fastened a thin gold chain, and 
carefully adjusted the little gcld locket, 
that contained a lock of her mother’s 


hair, upcn her bosom. She gave a last 
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“The exquisite daintiness of 
Multiwear Veils captivates me.” ¥ 
said lovely Cleo Mayfield, who 
i ing in “Look Who's 


Here. 
7 PaltiuearVeis 


are not only becomingly youth- 

ful but they are one of the 

essential accessories of the well 

dressed woman. 

**Veiled Faces’’ (Actress Edition) 
sent tree if you mention dealer’s name. 


FULD, TRAUBE & CO., Inc. 
Dept C., 103 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


look at herself, picked up her cheap little 


Train at Home 
for a Big, 
High-Salaried 
Job as an 


Expert Accountant 


Spare time training is the practical 
stepping-stone to mastery of business 
analysis. Ambitious workers in office, 
store and shop—clerks, stenographers, 
bookkeepers, correspondents, cashiers, 
etc.—can progress rapidly to positions 
as Expert Accountants, and doit with- 
outinterferencewiththeir present busi- 
ness duties. Positions in this field pay 


maiiing the coupon. e will een 
full information as tothe LaSalle Prob- 
lem Method of home-training in Higher 
Accountancy, the reasonable cost 
the convenient terms of payment. We 
will alsosend you a copy of the famous 
book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One 
which tells how LaSalle trained men 
have gained in one year promotion 
which men without this training have 
not realized in ten. Fill in and mail the 
coupon now. 
LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 
055-8 Mlinois 
it cost or obli; ion on my 
n igher 
book, ‘‘ Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’’ 


Name........+++ 
Address 
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blue coat, turned off the electric light, 
and ran lightly down-stairs. 

Mrs. Gerand was in the front hall. 
Her sharp features softened as she viewed 


Jancy. 
“Party?” she asked. 
j “Dinner—and dance,” said Clancy 

Mrs. Gerand had come from the kitchen 
toanswer the door-bell. Shewore an apron, 
on which she now wiped her hands. 

“Tt’ssnowing. You oughta havea taxi,” 
she said. 

Clancy’s jaw dropped in dismay. Even 
including the change from the five-dollar 
bill ‘that Grannis had left upon the 
table—she suddenly realized that she 
hadn’t sent Grannis this money—she had 

about seven dollars. Then her 

face brightened. She had convinced her- 
self that on the morrow it would be 
ectly safe to withdraw some of the 
funds that stood in the Thespian Bank 
to the credit of Florine Ladue. - 

And, anyway, it would have been poor 
economy to ruin the only pair of slippers 
fit for evening wear that she owned to 
save a taxi-fare. The sncw was swirl- 
ing through the street as Clancy ran 
down the steps to the waiting taxi-cab. 
It was, though she didn’t know it, the 
beginning of a blizzard that was to give 
the; winter of Nineteen twenty a special 
prominence. In thecab Clancy wondered 
if the snow that had fallen upon her 
hair would melt and disarrange her coif- 
furee And when Mrs. Carey opened the 
door herself on Clancy’s arrival at the 
studio-house in Waverly Place, she noticed 
the girl’s hands patting the black mass 
and laughed. 

“Don’t bother about it, my dear,” she 
advised. ‘I want to fix it for you myself 
after dinner.” 

She took Clancy’s coat from her and hung 
it in a closet. 

“Usually,” she said, “I have a maid to 


attend to these things, but this is Thurs- 


day, and she’s off for the day.” . 

Clancy suddenly remembered Mrs. 
Carey’s talk of the morning. 

“But your cook——” 

Mrs. Carey shrugged. They were 
shoulders well worth shrugging. And the 
blue gown that her hostess wore this 
evening revealed even more than the black 
gown of the Trevor last night. 

“Still sick,” laughed Mrs. Carey. 
“That’s why I’m giving a party. I 
like to prove that I’m not dependent on 
my servants. And I’m not. Of course”’— 
and she chuckled—“I’m dependent upon 
caterers and that sort of thing, but still—I 
deceive myself into thinking I’m indepen- 
dent. Self-deception is God’s kindest gift 
to humanity.” 

She was even more beautiful than 
last night, Clancy thought. Then she felt 
a sudden sinking of the heart. If Sophie 
Carey, with her genius, her fame, her savoir- 
aire, her beauty, wanted David Randall— 
She shook her head in angry self-rebuke as 
she followed Mrs. Carey to the tiny dining- 
Toom. 

) Clancy had never seen such china 
or silver. And the dinner was, from grape- 
fruit to coffee, quite the most delicious 
meal that Clancy had ever eaten. Her 
hostess hardly spoke throughout the din- 
her, and Clancy was ill at ease, thinking 
that Mrs. Carey’s silence was due to het 
own inability to talk. The older woman 
tead her thoughts. 
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New Briscoe 
Superiority 


BRISCOE 


The Leader of Light Weight Cars 


Touring Car 
Compartment Roadster 
Four-door Sedan 


HE charm of this New Briscoe 

four-door sedan is not merely ex- 
ternal. The interior fittings are in 
keeping with the grace and beauty of 
the body-lines. There is a world of 
room; and deep luxurious cushions 
give the final touch of restful ease. 


You will say that by all standards of 
comparison the car should be much 
more highly-priced; for it certainly 
embodies tothe fullest every essential 
of enclosed-car desirability. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited, Brockville, Ontario 


Transmission Brake—This powerful brake 
gives a positive, effective grip, made still more 
effective by its acting through the high speed pro- 
peller shaft instead of on the wheels—truly an 
emergency brake. 
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You You Want to E 
Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless 
earn steady promotion. But are you pre- 
pared for the job. job ahead of Fo td Do you 


to the standard that insures 
or a more responsible position a 
fairly good education is necessary. To write 
a sensible business letter, to prepare esti- 
mates, to figure cost and to compute inter- 
est, you must have a certain amount of 
preparation. All this you must be able to 
do before you will earn promotion. 


Many business houses hire no men whose 

general knowledge is not equal to an high 

school course. use big business 

refuses to burden itself with men who are 

Canes from promotion by the lack of 
ementary education 


Con You Qualify for 
a Better Position? 


We have a plan whereby youcan. Wecan 
give a complete but simplified 
school course in two years, giving you all 
essentials that form the foundation of prac- 
tical business. It will prepare you to hold your own 
where competition is keen and exacting. Do not 
doubt your ability, but make up Line od mind to it and 
you will soon have the req its that will bring 
you success and big money. YO ‘OU CAN DO IT. 
Let us show how to get on the road to success. 
It will not cost you a single working hour. We are 
se sure of being able to help you that we will 
cheerfully to at the end of te! 
pees cent ry, - us if you are not absolutel, 
hat ~kh, offer can we make you’ 


measure wu 
success? 


Write ~ hy It costs you nothing but a stamp. 
American School of Correspondence 
Dept. H-714 Chicago, U.S. A. 
American School of 
I Dept. H-714, Chicago, IL, | 
I I want job checked — tell me how to get it. i 
.Lawyer 
85.000 to $15,000 $5,000 to $15,000 
I Building Contractor _|..... .Mechanical Engineer 
84,000 to $10,000 93.000 to $7,000 
oO 
il E Engineer 
00 to $15,000 ooo to $10,000 
.Certified Public Ac- | ...... Sanitary Engineer 
| countant $7 $15, $2,000 to $5,000 
A tant & Auditor |...... Telephone Engineer | 
.Draftsma: Telegraph Engineer 
$2,500 to $4,000 $2,500 to $5,000 f 
.Blectrical Engineer __|...... High School Graduate 
$4,000 to $10,000 In twe 
In one year} $5,000 to $10,000 000 | 
| Name 
i 
Address. ... 


BECOME A 


LAWYER 


Study at Home. Legally trained men win 
high positions and big success in business 
and publiclife. Greater opportunities now 
\thanever. Bealeader. Lawyers earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can 
train at home during spare time. We prepare 


i Low cost, “easy terms 
Library free if youenrel now. Get our valu- 
able 120-page * ** Evi 
ooks free. Send for them—NOW 

LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

Dept. 1055-L Chicago, Ill, 
1 We Start You in Business, furnisning every- 
thing; men and women, opportunity lifetime to 
earn handsome income operating our ‘‘New System 
Specialty Candy Factories” anywhere. Booklet 
free. Hillyer-Ragsdale Co., East Orange, N. J. 


“T’m frequently this way, Miss Deane,” 
she laughed, as she poured coffee from 
a silver pot that was as exquisite in its 
simplicity of design as some ancient 
vase. “You mustn’t blame yourself. 
Work went wrong to-day—it often does. 
T can’t talk. I felt blue; so I telephoned 
half New York and invited it to dance with 
me to-night. And then I wanted company 
for dinner, and I picked on you, because 
my intimate friends won’t permit me to 
be rude tc them. And I knew you would. 
And I won’t be any more. Have a 
cigarette?” 

Clancy shock her head. 

“T never smoke,” she admitted. — 

“Tt’s lost a lot of its fascination since 
it became proper,” said Mrs. Carey. 
“However, I like it. It does me good. 
Drink? I didn’t offer you a cocktail, 
because I ain’t got none. 1 didn’t believe 
it possible that prohibition would really 
come, and I was fooled. But I have some 
liqueurs?” Clancy shook her head. Mrs. 
Carey clapped her hands. ‘Don will adore 
you!” she cried. “He loves simplicity, 
primeval innocence—l hope you break his 
heart, Miss Deane.” 

“T hope so, too, if it will please you,” 
smiled Clancy. ‘Who is Don?” 

“My husband,” said Mrs. Carey. “If 
I can’t find some one new, fresh, for him 
to fali in love with, he’ll be insisting on 
returning to me, and 1 can’t have him 
around. - I’m too busy.” 

Clancy gasped. 

“You're joking, of course?” 

Mrs. Carey’s eyebrows lifted. 

“Deed and deedy I’m not joking,” 
she said. ‘I haven’t seen Don for seven 
months. Last time, he promised me 
faithfully that he’d go to Reno and 
charge me with desertion or something 
like that. 1 thought he’d done it. I 
might have known better. He’s been 
paying attentive court to a young lady 
on Broadway. He telephoned me this 
afternoon, demanding my sympathy be- 
cause the young woman had eloped with 
her press-agent. He insisted on coming 
down here and letting me hold his hand 
and place cold cloths on his fevered brow.” 
She laughed and rose from the table. “I’m 
gcing to saw him off on you, Miss Deane.” 

Clancy was like a peony. Mrs. Carey 
came round the table and threw an arm 
about her. 

“Don’t take me too seriously, Miss 
Deane. I talk and I talk, and when 
one talks too much, one talks too wildly. 
Sometimes, when I think upon the fool- 
ishness of youth— Don’t you marry too 
soon, Miss Deane.” 

“T won’t!” exclaimed Clancy. 

Mrs. Carey laughed. 

“Oh, but you will! But we won’t argue 
about it.” She stepped away a pace 
from Clancy. Her eyes narrowed as she 
stared. “I wonder,” she said, “if you’re 
a very—touchy—person.” 

Clancy hoped that she wasn’t, and said 
so. 

“Because,” said Sophie Carey, ‘I’ve 
taken an—does it sound too patronizing? 
Well, no matter. I’m interested in you, 
Miss Deane. I want you to be a success. 
Will you let me dress you? Just for to- 
night? [ have a yellow gown up-stairs. 
Let me see your feet.” 

Clancy surrendered to the mood of her 
hostess. She held out her gray-clad foot. 


Mrs. Carey nodded. 
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DERMA VIVA 


Whitens the Skin at Once or Money Back 


Is used in place of powder, has same 
effect but does not show. 
Red, Brown or Dark Face, Neck, Arms 
or Hands make a beautiful white at 
once or money cheerfully r: 
Absolutely Harmless 
When entertaining or being entertained, you will 
find exquisite satisfaction in having your skin so 
beautiful. Accept no substitute. 
¢ Try Derma VivatRouge also, purely veg- 
etable. In mirrored box, with 
Either article sold at every toilet counter or 
sent prepaid upon receipt of 63c. 


Derma Viva Co. 
612 St. Illinois 
Canadian Agents 
Wilson 


== 


2BAZIN 


Famous FRENCH Depilatory 


for removing hair 


‘ 
A delicately perfumed powder; removes hair, 
leaves skin smooth, white; for arms, limbs, 
face; 5cc, also $1.00 size which includes 
cold cream, mixing cup and spatula, At 
drug and department stores. Send 1oc for 
trial sample and booklet. 
HALL & RUCKEL, 106 Waverly Place, N. Y. 
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Talk convincingly 
and others will in- ki 
stantly get your point of view—think 
gs vou nd carry out your 
slightest wish. 


Knack 


Talking Convincingly 


In nearly every group of men there is one good talker. 


He is always the leader. 


Con- 


vincing talkers are the do: inating leaders of every business. Here’s how you can 
learn the principle of convincing speech in one evening and rise quickly to leadership 


WONDER if you would have felt as 

elated as I did. A man whose name you 

would know instantly—a power in the 
financial world—had granted me an inter- 
view. I wanted him to tell me the secret 
of his great success. Put yourself in my 
place if you can, and imagine yourself 
seated before this multi-millionaire, chat- 
ting with him about his boyhood, his start 
in business and his meteoric rise. 

He was the biggest man 1 had yet inter- 
viewed in the hope of getting a real “‘half- 
Nelson” on the illusive ‘secret 


his thoughts and ideas in strong, convincing 
sveech. Many of us deserve a greater sal- 
ary than we are getting. You may have a 
wonderful ability—a genius for your work 
—which is not being rewarded because you 
can’t put your ideas into speech that con- 
vinces. Do not let this handicap hold you 
back another day from the success that is 
rightfully yours. When the time comes— 
and opportunity is always at hand—you can 
be ready to get up and put your thoughts in- 
to speech, the sheer force and conviction of 
which will mark you as a leader. 


of success.’’ I had half expected 
to hear the same old story about 


Can You Do This? 


This knack of talking convinc- 
ingly will do wonders for any 
man or woman. Most people are 


“honesty, hard work and stick- 
to-itiveness.”” So you can imag- 
ine my surprise when he said 
that his success was due primar- 
ily to one thing. To use his own 
words: 

“Tf you should ask me what 
advice 1 would give every young 
man in business, I would say, 
‘Learn to talk convincingly.’ All 
success in business is built upon 
getting others to think and do as 
you wish—in getting the willing 
co-operation and loyal support of 
other men. And the only way 
this can be had is through be- 
coming a convincing talker.” 

“There is no ability which will 
bring success to a man so quickly as 


_ Can you talk as well 
in public as at home? 

Can you get financial 
when you want 
i 

Can you win confi- 
dence, friendship, love 
through your speech? 


Can you mak peopl 

Can you hold your 
hearers spell bound? 


Can you give humor- 
ous extemporaneous 
talks? 


Can you address 
size audience from ped 
to thousands? 


Can you get up and 


» any time, any 
place, without nervous- 


afraid to express their thoughts; 
they know the humiliation of talk- 
ing to people and obtaining in an- 
swer a casual nod, or a curt “yes” 
or “no.”’? But when you can talk 
convincingly, it’s different. When 
you talk, people listen to you. 

When you have acquired the 
knack of talking convincingly, 
it’s easy to get people to do any- 
thing you want them to do. 
You can get special attention 
from anyone from a hotel clerk 
up to a millionaire. You can 
make others see your point of 
view, think as you do, and carry 
out your slightest wish. 


the ability to talk convincingly.” | 2° 


Interesting Talk—The 


Basis of Social Success 


And the more men I see who 
have made their marks in the world, the more I 
realize that he was right. They are all convinc- 
ing talkers. With their mastery of words, their 
ability to talk convincingly, and with the domi- 
nating influence of their speech, they have swept 
away all barriers and have attained success. 


Talk Your Way to Success 


T is no figure of speech, but fact, to say 
that the great men have talked them- 
Selves to success. 

_ Many a man who deserves success is be- 
ing held back because he can not express 


And again it helps in social life. Interesting 
and convincing talk is the basis of social success. 
At social affairs you will always find that a con- 
vincing talker is the center ot attraction and that 
people go out of their way to ‘“‘make up” to him. 
Talk convincingly and no man—no matter who he 
is—will ever treat you with cold, unresponsive indiffer- 
ence, Instead, you will instantly “get under his skin.” 

There’s no getting away from it, to get ahead— 
to get what your ability entitles you to, you've 
got to know how to talk convincingly. 


Five Days Free Trial 


But here at last is a wonderful new. method of 
teaching the principles of convincing speech. 
It is not instruction in oratory or the use of high 
sounding words. But it shows you in one evening 


the principles of talking your way to a better posi- 
tion, more salary and success And the 
twenty, thirty or forty dollars—but FIVE. | 

Not one cent in advance. You examine it free 
for five days. Then if you want to keep it, send 
five dollars. If you do not want it, send it back 
and you are not out a penny. We take all the risk. 
Send no money. Merely mail the coupon and the 
complete course goes to you at once. 

This course was written by Dr. F. H. Law, for 
thirty years a lecturer and an authority on speech. 
When you receive Dr. Law’s course, it will be just 
the same as if you were in personal contact with 
Dr. Law, getting the benefit of his advice and 
instruction. 


Learn to Talk Convincingly 
in One Evening 


In one evening you will get the secret of talking 
convincingly. You will learn exactly how to secure 
complete attention to whatever you are saying; 
how to make your words forceful and convincing; 
and make other people do for you the things you 
want done. 

Many men have risen to leadership through the 
use of Dr. Law’s wondertui course, ‘‘Mastery of 
Speech.” It may be your “‘apen sesame” to a big 
success. If you do not want it you cannot lose a 
cent. Don’t send any money in advance. Just mail 
the coupon. The whole course goes to you at once. 
Remember what the multi-millionaire said: 

“There is no ability which will bring success to 
a man so quickly as the ability to talk convinc- 


ingly. 
"Strike out now with a strong determination for 
your success, Mail the coupon today. 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. L-3710, 319 Sixth Avenue, New York 
— — EREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporat’ 


Dept. L-3710, 319 Sixth Avenue, Neachine 
You may send me the Course or Courses c’,* = 
Within five days after receipt I will eith ted C: 

or send you $5 for each in full payment, e: ata. 


Mastery of Speech ($5).|[7 Practical ¢ 
Frederick H. Law. O sonal E: 


Roth Memory Course($5) 
David M. Roth. |C]Mgney-M 
By Wesle 


to Read Character} — pr, 
at Sight ($5). O 
e 
Super-Salesmanship ($5).| 7 Paras kin 
O By Arthur Newcomb. 
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“ fy 
Mum 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


A 


does away with 
all body odors 


We are seldom conscious of our 
own body odor. But others notice 
it, especially in warm, crowded places. 

The daily bath is not enough. 

Particular persons, both men and 
women, keep free from all body odors 
all day and evening by using “Mum.” 

This snow-white cream removes 

all odors, whether from perspiration 
or other causes, keeping body and 
clothing fresh and sweet throughout 
the hottest day. 
' “Mum” does not damage the 
finest raiment nor injure the tenderest 
skin, nor does it stop perspiration 
or other natural functions. 

“Mum” is waiting for you at your 
drug-or department-stores—25c. Or 
we will mail you a jar, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


Evans’s 
Depilatory 


air from arms, underarms, 
limbs and face 


ckly and safely leaving the skin 
opmfortable. Complete Depilatory 


drug and dept. stores. Or from 
receipt of price. 
cumber Jelly for sunburn or 


indburn, 25¢. 


e B. Evans 
Philadelphia 


| “The slipper will fit. Let’s go up.” 

“Let’s!” said Clancy excitedly. 

Mrs. Carey’s bedroom was furnished in 
a style that Clancy had never dreamed of. 
But the impression of the furnishings, 
the curtains and rugs and lacy pillows— 
this vanished before the display that the 
closet afforded. [Gown after gown, 
filmy, almost intangible in their exquisite 
delicacy— She offered no _ objection 
as Sophie Carey unhooked her gray 
foulard. She slipped into the yellow- 
silk dress with her heart beating in wild 
excitement. 

In the mirror, after yellow stockings 
and slippers to match, with bright 
rhinestone buckles, had been put on, she 
looked at herself. She blushed until 
her bosom, her back even, were stained. 
What would they think in Zenith? She 
turned, and, by the aid of a hand-mirror, 
saw her back. A V ran down almost to 
the waist-line. 

“Satisfied?” asked Mrs. Carey. 

Clancy ran to her hostess. She threw 
her arms round Sophie Carey’s neck and 
kissed her. Mrs. Carey laughed. 

“That kiss; my dear, is for yourself. 
But I thank you just the same.” 

Down-stairs, the door-bell tinkled. 

“You'll have to answer it,” said Mrs. 
Carey. 


XII 


THE opened door admitted more than 
David Randall. It let in a snowy gust 
that beat upon Clancy’s bosom, renderizg 
her more conscious than even a masculine 
presence could that the dress she wore 
was new to her experience. Randall was 
almost blown through the doorway. He 
turned and forced the door closed. Turn- 
ing again, he recognized Clancy, who had 
retreated, a pink picture of embarrassment, 
to the foot of the staircase. 

“Do I frighten you?” he asked dryly. 
Clancy recovered self-possession 
that never deserted her for long. 

“No one does that,” she retorted. 

“T believe you,” said Randall. His 
good-humored face wore a slightly pathetic 
expression. If no man is a hero to his 
valet, still less is he to the woman for whom 
he has conceived a sudden devotion which 
is as yet unreturned. 

Clancy dropped him a courtesy. 
“Thank you,” she said, “for believing 
me.” 

He moved toward her, holding out his 
big hands. Clancy permitted them to 
envelop one of hers. Randall bowed over 
it. His face, when he lifted it, was 
red. 

Blushes are as contagious as measles. 
Clancy was grateful for the cry from 
above. 

“Miss Deane,” called Sophie Carey, 
“who is it?”’ 

“Mr. Randall,” Clancy called back. 

“Send him into the dining-room. Tell 
him that there are no cocktails, but 
Scotch and soda are on the sideboard. 
Come up, won’t you? And tell David to 
answer the door-bell.” 

Clancy turned to Randall. His mouth 
sagged open the least bit. He looked dis- 
appointed. 

“Don’t mind,” she whispered. “We'll 
have it by and by.” 

“Have what?” he asked blankly. 
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with bleeding gums 
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now known oft 
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work its wicked 
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SPECIALISTAN 
OF THE 


PREPARED FORE 
PRESCRIPTION 


and 
dentifrices 


Start using it today, 

If gum - shrinkage 

has set in, use 
‘sac 

to directions 

consult a dentist 

immediately for 


spec treatment. 
35c and 60c tubes 
in U.S. and Can, 
FORHAN CO, 
( New York 
Forhan’s, Lid, 
Montreal 


“The téte-d-téte you want.” She langhed. 


--genuine inner armor fur auto tires. Double mileage; 
prevent punctures and blowouts. Easily applied 
without toole. Dis 8 wanted. Details free, 


GRAY HAIRS VANISH 


With the very first application of Kolor- 
Bak—a clear, colorless liquid compounded 
of vegetable matter—comes the wonderful 
satisfaction of seeing your gray hairs begin 


to take on their natural color. A few more 
applications and the natural color is fully 
restored. Kolor-Bak is also an invigoratin; 

hair and scalp tonic—prevents dandruff an 

itching scalp. Not a dye or stain. Is not sticky 
or messy but easy and clean to use. Send today 
for FREE Kolor-Bak book which tells how you 
may quickly and easily eliminate gray hairs and 
restore your hair to its natural color and beauty. 
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Then she wheeled and ran up the stairs, 
Jeaving him staring after her, wondering 
if she were the sweetly simple country 
maiden that she had appeared last night, 
or a wise coquette. 

Mrs. Carey, still in the bedroom, where 
she was, by twisting her lithe, luscious 

re, managing to hook up her dress in 

the back, smiled at Clancy’s entrance. 

“Ts he overwhelmed?” she asked. 

Clancy grinned entrancingly. Then she 
became suddenly demure. 

“He—liked me,” she admitted. 

“He would; they all would,” said Mrs. 
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Never, in nearly 34 of acentury in busi- 
mess have we such emasing bargains 
as agninet reva prices, e to very une 
conditions old diamond banking 
rated at morethan $1,000,000.00 has been 
making additional thousands of loans on high 
e jewels. Hence we have many un: 
s which we offer to sell atonce away below 
market prices. 


Why Pay Full Prices 
Cat's 


Vv. 

ee managed the last hook as Clancy 
offered her aid. She glanced at herself in 
the mirror, wriggled until the blue frock 
set more evenly over the waist-line, then 
turned to Clancy. 

“Your hair—I said I’d fix it. Come 
here,” she commanded. 

Meekly, Clancy obeyed. 

Deftly,’ Mrs. Carey unfastened Clancy’s 
hair. It was of a soft texture, hung softly 
to her hips, and seemed, despite its soft- stone I ‘ham sia $20,575, 1 could not duplicate 


ness, to have an electric, flashing quality. on reques 
Mrs. Carey’s eyes lighted. She was, pri- Sen d Co , for 
Latest Bargain List 


marily, an artist. Which means that people 
It is radically different from the ordinary cate 
1 cone 


were rarely individuals to her. They were 
subjects. Clancy was a subject now. And 


a satisfying subject, Mrs. Carey thought, alog. Every jewel described in detail. The list 
for if the girl had been transformed by Roy & Sons 
the low-cut evening gown, so, by the severe ae A hag op 1067 De Rey 
; Only Opposite Post Office 
coiffure that her hestess rearranged, was Jos. DeRoy & 1067 DeRoyBidg. Pa. 
looked at her and shook her head. your latest bargain 
“The baby stare went out of fashion on ational Banh "Union Trust Company, Pos Jewelry, It ig understood 1 assume 


the day that the baby vampire came in,” |, 
she said. you’ve achieved a combi- 
nation, Miss Deane.” ts : 
“Vampires ” were not popular in Zenith. 
Clancy did not know whether to be 
shocked or pleased. She decided to be a 


door-bell had rung several times) MasterLettersin Business Cultivate. 4 


during the process of fixing Clancy’s’ AMILLION DOLLARS’ WORTHof | | a 
hair, and from the down-stairs part of Pe PusINEss rrom ons | Your Beauty @ 
Now Mrs. Carey and Clancy descended. @ youthful appearance, clear com- 

| They entered the dining-room. A stout, with ogether | and lashes, graceful heck ‘and chin, 1uxu- 
bald gentleman, who, Clancy would learn / moans of which YOU can im- feet, Remove wrinkles, doen 


strengthe: ng mi 
lowing our simple directions. Thousands have done 
so. No drugs,no big expense and quick results. Send 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1055-W Chicago | No, Michigan Blvd... Chicago, m. 


| later, was a Supreme Court judge, lifted a 
| glass and toasted Mrs. Carey. 
“Our lovely hostess! May her eyes al- 


ways be dry, but her cellar never!” “The World's Greatest Extension University”* 
Mrs. Carey laughed. Engel 
“You are committing a crime, Judge,” fot : ms ] fe 
she said. An Corners’ 
“But not vandalism, Mrs. Carey,” he| Billi S.No Paste NEEDED 
retorted. “Scme day, the seekers of evil fQ. Swit inuse / ay Use them to mount all kodak 
where there is none are coming to this 


house. They are going to raid you, Mrs. 
Carey. And what liquor they find here 


| them on of 

QUICK-KASY-ABTISTIC.. Ni fuss. At photo 

ls nothing as good. briage full phe, and samples 

they will pour into the gutters.” tg. Go. Dept. ZT-K 1456 Leland CHICAGO 
He beamed upon Clancy, set down his 


glass, and advanced to her. perfect Atting BANKERS and AUCTIONEERS 


- ng tail 


| ” “ ade to your measures and 

jttle stranger,” he said, “there are $20, you | | Six weeks’ course leads to position as assistant 

many wicked, wi k d i thi ‘ a tpt | | eashiers, tellers. Practical training. Modern machine 
y ed, wicked men in this room to- ; est obligation tokeepit, | | bookkeeping. Auctioneer course has enabled many 


men to earn $200 a day and up. Amazing oppor. 
tunities. Simply send name for Big Illustrated Cata- 
log. Tells all about ‘“‘Big Money Jobs.” 
MISSOURI AUCTION & BANKING SCHOOL 
Executive Office, 339 Hall Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Ladies Let Cuticura 


night. I don’t know where Mrs. Carey finds 
them or why she associates with them. 
Let us go into a corner while I explain to 
you why you should know no one in this co ae ’ 

vile city but myself.” “SAMPLES FREE | 


A pertly, good-humored-looking woman, 1g manyoung oF 
o nterested in sav- 


who seemed to be bursting from her cor- 
Sage, tapped the judge on the shoulder. i 
“Tom, you behave,” she said. write letter or postal today, just poy om me your 


The judge sighed. He took Clancy’s| || mall ‘try you nothing apostel, get the | 


Keep Your Skin 
free samples and prices anyway. You will learn some- 


unresisting hand and lifted it to his lips. thing important about dressing well and saving money. §f | a F resh and Young 
His wife, the portly woman, snatched| | ¢PARK TAILORING COMPANY ointment. Talcum,25e.overywhere. Forsamples 
Clancy’s hand away. Dept 212 Chicago, ILL, . address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden, 
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PYRENE— 


A Vital Need When Fire Threatens 


TO OPERATE 
TURN HANDLE TO LEFT 
18 WORK LIKE A PUMP 


Copyright 1917 
Cole & Co. 


J KILLS FIRE, 
SAVES LIFE. 


Pyrene Typifies the 
True Spirit of Fire 
Prevention Day 


Fire Prevention Day, OcroBer 9TH, emphasizes the need 
for safety and prevention against fire. Heed it by removing 
fire hazards and by warning those who are careless of the 
perils of flame. 


The man or woman who really wishes to be protected against 
fire buys a Pyrene Fire Extinguisher. Pyrene should be 
installed in every home; a woman or child can operate it. 
Factories and garages need Pyrene; it smothers any fire at the 
start, even a gasoline or electrical fire. On motor car or 
truck Pyrene reduces the cost of fire insurance 15%, thus pay- 
ing for itself. 


Every Pyrene Fire Extinguisher bears the approval label of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. This label means that Pyrene has 
stood the most exacting tests of unbiased experts. Pyrene is 
always ready for action. It works in any position. It saves 15 
per cent on automobile fire insurance. Price $10 with bracket. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
17 East 49th Street, New York 


Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


Sold by hardware and electrical supply dealers and garages 
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“Don’t pay any attention to him,” she 
said. “He’s really an old, old man 
proaching senility. 1 know, because Ip 
married to him. I myself, when a deluded 
young girl, decided to be a rich old man’s 
darling instead of a poor young man’s 
slave. It was a mistake,” she whispered 
hearsely. “Youth should never be tied 
to age.” 

The judge inflated his huge chest, 

““Miss—Miss——” 

“Miss Deane,” said Sophie Carey: 
“Judge and Mrs. Walbrough.” ‘ 

Clancy, a bit fussed by the judge’s heavy 
good humor, managed to bow. 

“Ah—Miss Deane!” said the judge. 
“Well, Miss Deane, if you are as sensible 
as, despite your beauty, you seem to be, 
you will pay no attention to the maunder- 
ings of the woman who calls herself my 
wife. As a matter of fact, though she 
does not suspect it, I married her out 
of pity. She was much older than myself, 
and possessed a large fortune, which she 
not know how to administer. And 
so 

Mrs. Walbrough took Clancy’s hand. 
She pushed her husband away. And 
Clancy noticed that the hand that pushed 
lingered to caress. She suddenly adored 
the judge and loved his wife. 

From up-stairs sounded now the barbaric 
strains of “Vamp.” 

Randall, who had been hovering near, 
rushed to her. 

“The first dance? Please, Miss Deane!” 

Mrs. Walbrough smiled. 

“Don’t forget to give one to Tom by 
and by,” she said. 

“Indeed I won’t,” promised Clancy. 

She and Randall were the first couple 
to reach the studio. The easels had been 
removed, and chairs were lined against 
the walls. At the far end of the room, be- 
hind some hastily imported tubs of plants, 
was a negro orchestra of four men. Into 
= steps of the fox-trot Randall swung 

er. 

He was not an extremely good dancer. 
That is, he knew few steps. But he had 
a sense of rhythm, the dancer’s most 
valuable asset, and he was tall enough, 
so that their figures blended well. Clancy 
enjoyed the dance. 

Before they had finished, the room was 
thronged. Mrs. Carey, Clancy decided, 
must be extremely popular. For Randall 
knew many of the guests, and their names 
were familiar, from newspaper reading, 
even to Clancy Deane, from far-off Zenith. 
She was extremely interested in seeing peo- 
ple who had been mere names to ber. It 
was interesting to know that a man who 
drew what Clancy thought were *’.e most 
beautiful girls in the world was an undis- 
tinguished-appearing bald man. It was 
thrilling to look at a multimillionaire, even 
though he wore a rather stupid grin 
on a rather stupid face; to see a great 
editor, a famous author, a woman whose 
name was known on two continents 
for her gorgeous entertainments, an €x- 
mayor of the city. A score of celebrities 
danced, laughed, and made merry. And 
Sophie Carey had managed to sum- 
mon this crowd upon almost a moments 
notice. She must be more than popular; 
she must be a power. And this popular 
power had chosen to befriend Clancy 
Deane, the undistinguished Clancy Deane, 
a nobody from Zenith, Maine! 


Randall surrendered her, after the first 
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Kk ERY day Eversharp saves writ- 
ing time for hosts of users. Every 
hour Eversharp helps business people, 
housewives, students, soctety folks and 
re travelers. Every minute Eversharp 
f Lf keeps a sharp point — yet it is never 
wi sharpened. One filling of Eversharp 
Leads writes 250,000 words at I0,000 
words per penny. Fashioned with Wahl 
prectston, Eversharp accompanies dainty 
party frocks or smart dress clothes as 
appropriately as workaday outfits. Make 
sure you get Eversharp — the name 1s 
on the pencil. All styles, all prices. 
Handy eraser and pocket clip or 
chain ring. Dealers everywhere. 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Eastern Office: 165 Broadway, New York City. Western Representa- 
tives: Bert M. Morris Company, 444 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Canadian Representatives: Rowland &% Campbell, Lid., 
Canada; Consolidated Optical Company, Toronto, Canada 


Companion of the Tempoint Pen 


/ WAHL 
PRODUCTS 
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know, but 


All Fountain pens are advertised as “‘non- 
leakers’’ but my experience has not been 
thus. So how do I know that the Parker 
Lucky Curve won’t leak also? Here’s 
how— 


The writing point of the Parker Pen when 
not in use is closed and sealed ink-tight, 
air-tight by the Safety cap. One bevel 
point locks with another making a 
perfect closure. 


There is no hole or cut in the barrel for 
the self-filling lever. The Parker doesn’t 
fillthat way. You simply press a button 
on the end of the barrel—and this but- 
ton is covered up and sealed also when 
you are not filling the pen. 


Thus the two possible exits for ink-leak- 
age are sealed shut. Carry a Parker Pen 
anywhere—trousers pocket, travelling 
bag, any place. No fuss, no muss. 


(SAFETY—-SEALED ) 


Fountain Pens] 


The Parker Pen Company . 


Janesville Wisconsin 
NEW YORK—Singer Bldg. CHICAGO—36 W. Randolph St. 
SAN FRANCISCO —Wells Fargo Bidz. 
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dance, to Judge Walbrough. Like most fat 
men who can dance at all, he danced ex. 
tremely well. And Clancy found his flow. 
ery compliments amusing. 

Then Sophie Carey brought forward 
a young man of whose interested regard 
Clancy had been conscious for several 
minutes. He was good-looking, with 
a mouth whose firmness verged on stub- 
bornness. His dinner jacket sat snugly 
upon broad shoulders. He wore glassés 
that did not entirely disguise the fact 
that his eyes were gray and keen. A 
most presentable young man, it was not 
his youth or good looks that compared 
favorably with Randall’s similar qualities, 
that thrilled Clancy; it was the name that 
he bore—Vandervent. 

“Our famous district attorney,” Sophie 
Carey said, as she presented him. All 
America had read of the appointment 
of Philip Vandervent to an assistant 
district attorneyship. Scion of a family 
notable in financial and social annals, 
the fact that he had chosen to adopt 


the legal profession, instead of becoming » 


the figurehead president of half a dozen 
trust companies, had been a newspaper 
sensation five years ago. And _ three 
months ago not a paper in the United 
States had failed to carry the news that 
he had been appointed an assistant to the? 
district attorney of New York County. ~ 

Almost any girl would have been thrilled 
at meeting Philip Vandervent. And for 
Clancy Deane, from a little fishing-village 
in Maine, dancing with him was a distine- 
tion that she had never dreamed of achiey- 
ing. 

They slid easily into a one step, and for 
one circuit of the room Vandervent said 
nothing. Then, suddenly, he remarked 
that she danced well, adding thereto his 
opinion that most girls didn’t. 

He spoke nervously; an upward glance 
confirmed Clancy in an amazing impres- 
sion, an impression that, when she had 
observed him staring at her as she danced, 
she had put down to her own vanity. But 
now she decided that a Vandervent was 
as casily conquerable as a Randall. And 
the thought was extremely agreeable. 

“T suppose,”’ she said, *‘ that the district 
attorney’s office is an interesting place.” 

It was a banal remark, but his own 
nervousness confused her, and she must 
say something. So she said this des- 
perately. Usually she was at home when 
flirtation began. But the Vandervent 
name awed her. 

“Not very,” he said. ‘Not unless one 
makes it interesting. That’s what I’ve de- 
cided to do. I statted something to-day 
that ought to be interesting. Very.” 

“What is it?” asked Clancy. “Or 
shouldn’t I ask?” 

Vandervent caught her eyes as he 
reversed. He looked swiftly away again. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t mind telling you,” 
he said. 

Clancy knew that Vandervent intended 
flirtation—in the way of all men, using ex- 
actly the same words, the same emphasis 
on the objective personal pronoun. 

“T’d love to hear it,” she said. And 
she cast him an upward glance that 
might have meant anything, but | that 
really meant that Clancy Deane enjoyed 
flirtation. 

“Difficulty in our office,” said Vander- 
vent jerkily, “is lack of codperation 
with us by the police. Different political 
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—maximum power from 


low grade gasoline 


The low grade gasoline commonly sold 
today resists vaporization. Drops of insuf- 


ay ficiently vaporized ‘‘gas’’ escape the con- ; 

ventional carburetor and pass into the firing 

chamber of the ordinary motor, forming 

t carbon which hampers performance 

Saxon 
it In Saxon, Duplex Engineering finds the “ued 
i) answer to this problem in Double Carbure- x yt 
tion. Not once, but swice is each particle of 
gasoline subjected to a thorough process of a1 


carburetion, by reason of Saxon’s patented 
Duplex Manifold and double wall con- 
struction. 


Even when the motor is cold, the tiny may 
drops of raw gasoline which escape carbure- ‘Dh 
tion are caught in the Duplex chamber and 
held in the grill until literally fried to com- 
plete vaporization. In Saxon, pure dry gas 
only reaches the firing chamber and every 
exploded particle produces a maximum of 
power. 


Duplex Engineering extends clear 
through to every vital part of Saxon. Ask 
to be shown why Saxon with its patented 
features is a car at least two years ahead of 
present standards. The proof is waiting for 
you at any Saxon showroom. ' 


Upon request we will gladly send you “ Brass 
Tacks,” an interesting and informative booklet 
containing the story of Duplex Engineering 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Now Brush Teeth 


In the New Way—Remove the film 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Try this new way of teeth cleaning. 
The test is free. It has brought to 
millions whiter, safer teeth. Leading 
dentists everywhere advise it. 


See the results, then learn what they 
mean to you. 


What ruins teeth 


Teeth are ruined by a film. You 
can feel it—that viscous coat. It clings 
to teeth, gets between the teeth and 
stays. And most tooth troubles are now 
traced to it. 

It, is this film-coat that discolors— 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. 


Brushed in the usual way, much of 
that film is left. And very few people 
have escaped the troubles that it 
causes. 


Now we combat it 


Dental science has in late years 
found a way to fight film, day by day. 
High authorities have proved it by 
many careful tests. 


Millions of people have adopted it, 
largely by dental advice. To careful 
people it is bringing a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 

These new methods are all em- 
bodied in a dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent. And you are urged to prove it 
by a pleasant ten-day test. 


Five important effects 


Pepsodent has five effects, all of 
them essential to cleaner, safer teeth. 
One ingredient is pepsin. One multi- 
plies the starch digestant in the saliva 
to combat starch deposits that cling. 
One multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva to neutralize mouth acids. 


In two ways it attacks the films di- 
rectly. Then it keeps the teeth so 
highly polished that film cannot easily 
cling. 

It differs vastly from the old-time 


pot 


: 10-Day Tube Free ; 
| 

i 


! THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

1 Dept. 795, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. ! 

I Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to ! 


I Culy one tube to a family . 


tooth pastes, which dentists now know 
were wrong. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. 


Within a week you will know that 
your teeth are protected as they never 
were before. 
want your teeth to look and feel like 
that. Cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requisites. 
Now advised by leading dentists every- 
where and supplied by all druggists in 
large tubes. 


And you will always. 
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parties. Police lie down often. Doing. 
now on the Beiner murder.” of 
““On what?” Clancy almost shrigke 
the question. Luckily, the negrom 
were blaring loudly. Vandervent 
notice her excitement. 

“The Beiner mystery,” he repegiam 
‘They don’t usually lie down on a musa 
Fact is, I don’t really mean that now, 
there’s inefficiency. We’re going to 
them up.” 

“How?” asked Clancy. Her 
was dry; her lips seemed as though if 
were cracked. 

“By catching the murderess,” 
Vandervent. 
Murderess?’” All the fears that 
departed from Clancy returned to fae 
magnified. 
Vandervent enjoyed the effect off 
speech. 


“You do?” Once again the, 2, 
man thought her excitement due je 
admiration. 

“Yes. I’m taking personal charge 
the case. Discovered a card of introdum 
tion to Beiner. Only one we could find 
his desk. Right out,on top, too, as thom 
he’d just placed it there. Of course, 
may be all wrong, but—we’ll know 
to-morrow.” 

soon?” asked Clancy. Her 
were leaden. 

“T hope so. We've found out 
company that the woman who gave ile 
card of introduction is playing in. Weve 
sent a wire to her asking her to tella® 
where we can find the woman, Flora 
Ladue.” 

Are—are you sure?” asked Clancys 

“Sure of what? That the Ladue womal 
committed the murder? Well, no. Bi 
a woman escaped through the window 
of Beiner’s office—you’ve read the cayer 
Well, she ran down the fire-escape and 
then entered the Heberworth Building by 
another window. Why did she do it? We 
want to ask her that. Of course, ti 
Ladue woman may not be the one, but if 
she isn’t, she can easily prove it.” The 
music ceased. “TI say, I shouldn’t talks 
much. You understand that~—” 

“Oh, I shan’t repeat it,’”’ said Claneyy 
She marveled at the calm, the lightness) 
with which she spoke. {ap 

Repeat it? If Vandervent could ong 
know the grimness of the humor @ 
which she uttered the promise! If this? 
young multimilliohaire whom she had beet 
captivating by her grace and beauty only 
knew that the. woman whom he had 
sought had been in his arms these past tem 


minutes! In cynicism, she forgot alarmy 
But only for a moment. It came racing; 
back to her. et 


And she’d written to Zenda! He'd look: 
her up to-morrow. What a fool shed 
been! Her face was haggard, almost old, 
as she surrendered herself to the arms Of) 
Randall. i 
Find the Woman is one of those ~~ 
rare serials that grow better and © 
better with every instalment. You | 
will like the next even more than ; 
this one. The web closes tighter | 
about Clancy Deane, until, at last, . 4 
she decides that she might as well 
give up hope. She faces the alter- 
native—whether to surrender or to 

be caught. 
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: The Ultona 
Plays All Records Better 


BS SE Best Raha 


i 
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New’ T one Betterments 


Demand your consideration 


of The Brunswick 


HE Brunswick Method 
of Reproduction, al- 
though it has many 

advantages, primarily brings 
better tone. All its features 
combine toward that coveted 
achievement. 

Suppressed or muffled tones 
are absent. There is a round- 
ness or fullness of expression 
that is quickly noted, the first 
time you hear The Brunswick. 

The Ultona, the all-record 
reproducer obtained only on 
The Brunswick, obtains the 
utmost from the record. It 
brings out intonations often 
slighted. It plays each type 
of record exactly as intended, 
being adjustable at the turn 
of a hand. 

Furthermore, it practically 
eliminates so-called “surface 
noises.” For it is the only 
counter-balanced reproducer. 
It travels a cushioned path 
around the infinitesimal 
grooves of the record, its sus- 
pension so perfect that the 
needle follows every undula- 
tion. 

The Tone Amplifier, built 
to conform to acoustic laws, is 


another feature of the Bruns- 
wick Method of Reproduc- 
tion. Here again tone waves, 
having been reproduced per- 
fectly, are allowed to amplify 
and develop naturally. 


This Tone Amplifier is built 
entirely of moulded wood, so 
shaped as to permit proper vi- 
bration of tone waves. There 
is no clashing caused by im- 
prisoned tone waves. 


In every particular and con- 
sidered as a unit, the Bruns- 
wick Method of Reproduction 
is one of the greatest advance- 
ments in the phonographic 
art. It brings final perfec- 
tions, new refinements. 

Your ear will quickly de- 
tect the superiority of The 
Brunswick. A comparison 
will award The Brunswick 
first choice. 

So if you seek the utmost in 
a phonograph, be sure to hear 
The Brunswick first. Visit a 
Brunswick Dealer. Ask also 
to hear Brunswick Records, 
which can be played on any 
phonograph with steel or fibre 
needles. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branch Houses in Pasion Cities of 
Canada 


United States, Mexico and 


PHONOGRAPHS 


Canadian Distributors: 
Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 
819 Yonge St., Toronto 


AND RECORDS 
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This is all that Swift & Company’s 
profit cost the average American 
family in 1919. 


Here are the figures and authorities 
for them. 


The average consumption of meat 
per person for a year is about 180 
pounds (U. S. Government). 


The average American family is 414 
persons (U. S. Census). 


Swift & Company’s profit from all 
_ sources in 1919 averaged less 


WALD LOLS 


Less than a nickel 
a week 


than 14 cent per pound on all prod 
ucts including meat. 


This averages.for the family less_ 
than the price of— 
1 cigar per week for father, or 


1 street car fare per week for 
mother, or 


1 package of gum per week for 
the children. 


The complex service which we fur- 
nish the public is efficient and eco- 
nomical. The cost-to the public in 
the shape of profit is too small to be 
noticeable in the family meat bill. | 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded: 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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Take a Tip from the Cop! 


He sure does steer you right when 
he ‘‘Whistles.”’ 


You'll say it’s bottled goodness — 
boy, but it’s great. 


Here’s a hunch—head now for the 
nearest thirst emporium— when the 
clerk says ‘‘what’s yours”, 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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